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PREFACE. 

THE  history  of  the  following  book  is  a  somewhat  long  one. 
In  the  summer  of  1881  the  author,  having  recently  finished 
his  work  on  the  Woodcutters  of  the  Netherlands,  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  there  pursuing  the  study  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  early  school  of  German  line-engravers.  He 
placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Professor  Moritz 
Thausing,  Director  of  the  Albertina  Collection,  and  author  of 
the  excellent  Life  of  Diirer,  which  has  deservedly  superseded 
all  others.  By  Professor  Thausing  he  was  swiftly  led  on  to 
study  the  works  of  DUrer,  and,  almost  before  he  knew  it,  he 
found  himself  engaged  upon  a  complete  translation  of  all 
Diirer's  writings.  The  majority  of  the  translations  contained 
in  this  book  were  made  at  that  time,  and  with  Professor 
Thausing's  help.  The  remainder  of  the  year  1881  and  most 
of  1882  were  devoted  by  the  author  to  study  of  Diirer's" 
paintings  (almost  every  known  example  of  which  he  travelled 
to  see),  his  drawings,  engravings,  and  woodcuts.  By  the 
autumn  of  1882  the  work  as  it  now  stands  was  in  all 
essential  parts  complete.  Assistance  received  at  that  time, 
first  from  Mr  T.  R.  Hughes  and  afterwards  from  Mr  Walter 
Leaf,  in  connexion  with  the  translation  of  Camerarius'  crabbed 
Latin,  is  also  thankfully  acknowledged. 

The  manuscript  was  laid  aside  for  some  three  years  and  then 
the  whole,  rewritten  and  abbreviated,  was  used  as  the  text-book 
C.  D.  b 
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for  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  in  the  Autumn  Term  of  1885, 
at  University  College,  Liverpool.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  I'ress  liberally  undertook 
to  publish  the  volume  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears, 
and  they  i^ranted  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  volumes  of 
Durer's  MSS.,  preserved  in  the  Department  of  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  be  a^jain  carefully  studied  by  an  expert 
and  their  principal  contents  to  be  transcribed  for  publi- 
cation. 

At  this  point  the  assistance  of  Miss  Lina  Eckenstein  was 
secured.  She  not  only  transcribed  with  the  greatest  care  the 
passages  printed  below,  but  she  undertook  a  thorough  and 
minute  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  MSS.,  and  she  visited 
Dresden  and  studied  the  Diirer  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  there.  She  made  many  and  important  discoveries  as 
to  the  relation  between  passages  in  the  MSS.  and  others  in 
Durer's  published  works,  and  she  did  much  to  settle  the 
chronological  sequence  of  the  various  drafts  for  single  passages. 
She  moreover  carefully  read  the  Books  of  Human  Proportions 
and  identified  (as  has  never  before  been  done)  those  drawings 
among  the  MSS.  which  were  the  originals  from  which  the 
woodcuts  in  that  book  were  made.  She  studied  the  remainder 
of  the  Proportion  drawings,  which  were  not  thus  reproduced, 
and  she  was  in  this  manner  enabled  to  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  development  of  Diirer's  theory  of  Proportions.  She 
wrote  out  the  result  of  her  investigations  in  the  form  of  an 
Appendix,  which  was  to  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
volume;  but  it  ultimately  appeared  best  to  incorporate  her 
work  into  the  body  of  the  book,  and  the  reader  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  identifying  those  passages,  in  Chapters  X,  XI, 
and  XII,  which  are  based  upon  her  studies.  In  general  it  may 
be  stated  that  almost  everything  here  mentioned  about  the 
London    MSS.,    which    was    not    known    to    A.   von    Zahn,    is, 
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directly  or    indirectly,   the   result   of   Miss    Eckenstein's    inves- 
tigations. 

The  British  Museum  Dlirer  MSS.,  as  most  readers  will  know, 
were  studied  by  A.  von  Zahn,  and  large  extracts  from  them  were 
published  by  him  in  the  JaJirbiicJier  filr  Kunstwissenschaft 
(Vol.  I.  183,  361).  We  have  been  able  to  discover  a  few  errors 
in  Zahn's  transcripts,  and  to  supply  a  few  omissions,  but  on 
the  whole  his  work  proves  to  have  been  excellently  done. 
Diirer's  Diary  has  been  translated  from  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  edition  of  it  (edited  by  Leitschuh,  Leipzig,  1884). 
Durer's  letters  and  other  documents  have  been  paraphrased  by 
Thausing  {Dilrer's  Brief e,  etc.,  Vienna,  1872),  who  states  where 
the  originals  can  in  every  case  be  seen.  A  few  documents  that 
were  not  discovered  till  after  1872  are  published  in  Thausing's 
Dilrer,  GescJiichte  sei?ies  Lebens  imd  seiner  Ktinst  (Leipzig, 
1884).  The  single  page  of  Durer's  "other  book"  now  in  the 
Print  Room  of  the  Berlin  Museum  has  been  accurately  tran- 
scribed and  published  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  PretissiscJmi  Ktuist- 
sammlungen  (l.  32). 

References  have  not  been  given  to  reproductions  of  Diirer's 
drawings,  because,  eventually,  they  will  all  be  found  in  the 
monumental  series  of  reproductions,  now  being  issued  at 
Berlin  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr  Lippmann.  Braun's 
photographs  may  be  consulted  as  supplementary  to  these, 
including,  as  they  do,  reproductions  of  most  of  the  Albertina, 
British  Museum,  and  other  collections  of  Durer's  drawings. 
Many  photographic  reproductions  will  be  found  in  Ephrussi's 
splendid  and  interesting  volume  {Albert  Dilrer  et  ses  dessins^ 
Paris,  1 881).  Diirer's  engravings  have  all  been  reproduced  by 
Amand-Durand,  and  his  volumes  of  Woodcuts  by  Weijer  of 
Utrecht  or  Hirth  of  Leipzig.  The  latter  publisher  has  likewise 
reproduced  many  of  Durer's  single-sheet  woodcuts. 

In  conclusion  thanks  are  further  due  to  Mr  W.  B.  Squire  of 
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tlic  l^ritish  Muscuni  and  T^r  Kuiio  Meyer,  Tvecturcr  on  Teutonic 
Lani^uai^es  at  University  C()llc<4c,  Liverpool,  for  their  kind  assis- 
tance in  revising  [)arts  of  the  Translations,  and  to  Mr  ICj^mont 
Make  for  readint^  the  proofs  and  much  ^^^encral  help;  also  to 
Mr  C.  llcaton  foi-  i)ermission  to  rc{)rint  Mrs  Ilcaton's  trans- 
lations of  Diner's   Rhymes. 

W.   M.  CONWAY. 

Savii.k  Cluh,  London, 
Oct.    1889. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  AGE   OF   ALBRECHT   DURER. 

THE  History  of  Mankind  is  a  tale  of  ceaseless  change  and 
exchange,  of  the  quitting  of  old  things  and  the  adoption 
of  new,  the  abandonment  of  old  ideals,  old  faiths,  old  systems 
and  forms,  and  the  investment,  sometimes  sudden,  sometimes 
gradual,  in  what  was  before  undreamt  of  The  law  of  ceaseless 
change  never  falters,  though  its  effects  may  be  slow  in  making 
themselves  apparent.  Epochs  go  by  and  the  coming  alteration 
remains  potential,  growing  in  reserved  might  nevertheless ;  at 
length,  the  old  boundaries  of  use  and  wont  are  suddenly  broken 
up,  the  pent  waters  burst  through  on  every  side  and  flood  the 
startled  world  with  a  new  activity.  Energy  was  accumulating 
throughout  the  years  of  apparent  inaction  ;  some  trifling  matter 
sets  it  in  operation  and  the  earth  shakes  and  trembles  in  the 
sudden  tumult. 

So  it  happened  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  or  the 
Renascence,  call  it  which  you  please.  The  face  of  Europe  was 
suddenly  changed.  New  thoughts  filled  men's  minds ;  new 
studies  and  new  enterprises  occupied  their  lives;  the  stream  of 
commerce  altered  its  course ;  the  balance  of  power  shifted ;  the 
religious  ideas  of  centuries  were  sharply  abandoned  ;  and  the 
closest  bonds  of  relationship  between  man  and  man  were  re- 
arranged. No  person  in  Western  Europe,  how  humble  soever, 
but  felt  the  effects  of  the  great  movement.  The  ancient 
trappings,  wherein  the  human  mind  had  so  long  nobly  clothed 
its  dim  thoughts  of  the  mysteries  around  it,  fell  to  pieces  and 
were  cast  aside.  For  a  moment  the  void  yawned  all  about  in 
C.  D.  I 
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horrid   darkness,   and   then   a   new   covering    came    and   kindly 
closed  it  out. 

The  Mediieval  System,  thus  passin^^  away  to  its  lon^  rest, 
liad  once  been  a  i^rand  and  new  (Hscovery,  or  rather  sum 
of  discoveries,  each  the  work  of  noble  men,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  strivini;  forwards.  One  vital  ideal  had  given 
birth  to  it,  with  its  Iloly  Roman  lunpire,  its  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  its  Feudal  System,  and  all  the  rest.  Manifold  were  the 
utterances  which  that  ideal  found  for  itself.  Let  us  briefly 
examine  two — a  Gothic  Cathedral,  the  work  of  many  labouring 
together,  and  a  Gothic  painting,  the  work  of  a  single  man  of 
representative  culture  and  power. 

The  essence  of  Gothic  Architecture  was  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  law,  governing,  even  in  the  remotest  corner,^  the 
formative  energy  of  life.  A  perfect  Gothic  edifice  shows 
this  in  all  its  parts.  Clustering  columns,  climbing  ornament, 
vaulted  roof,  and  jutting  spires,  from  summit  to  base  and  from 
choir  to  facade,  in  arrangement  of  large  masses  and  in  finish  of 
tiniest  details,  combine  to  express  the  governance  of  law. 
Every  detail  is  subordinate  to  the  whole,  as  every  mason  was  to 
the  master.  There  was  vigour  enough  in  the  Gothic  builders. 
Who  shall  look  at  their  fretted  garlands  and  grinning  fiends  and 
deny  it  ?  The  architect  knows — and  none  but  he  can  rightly 
realize — the  marvellous  fulness  of  thought  whereof  even  a  door- 
way, minutely  studied,  gives  evidence.  The  subtle  ingenuities 
of  proportion  in  size  and  form  of  columns  and  mouldings,  the 
scarcely  measurable  variations  of  curvature  in  seemingly  hidden 
places,  where  playing  shadows  yet  make  themselves  felt,  the 
duly  calculated  degree  of  finish  which  each  carved  ornament  has 
received,  the  purposeful  balancing  of  masses  and  grouping  of 
surfaces  in  sculptured  tympanum  or  lintel — even  an  educated 
eye  might  fail  to  detect  such  latent  causes  of  delight.  The  law 
which  they  obey  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  canon,  mathematically 
expressible  ;  it  was  a  law  guiding  the  craftsmen's  lives.  Hedged 
within  rigid  limits  each  accomplished  his  appointed  task,  as  the 
various  instruments  of  an  orchestra  combine  to  utter  a  chorus  of 
praise.  Gothic  artists  lived  and  laboured  in  a  bondage  so 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  so  happy,  that  it  differed  no- 
wise from  perfect  freedom. 
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Gothic  architecture  was  governed  by  law  even  as  the  forma- 
tive actions  of  the  forces  of  nature  are  governed.  The  same 
forces  of  rain  and  snow,  summer's  heat  and  winter's  chiselling 
frost,  mould  all  the  mountain  forms  of  the  world,  but  the 
particular  circumstances  of  rocky  structure,  geographical  posi- 
tion and  altitude,  determine  whether  an  individual  peak  shall 
raise  a  proud  crest  of  splendour  into  the  sky,  or  undulate  in 
rhythmic  sequence  from  plain  to  plain.  Gothic  architects  did 
not  set  themselves  to  strive  for  originality.  When  they  deviated 
from  the  direct  path  it  was  the  result  of  circumstances  external 
to  themselves.  Had  the  requirements  of  every  church  been  the 
same,  every  church  would  have  been  built  alike.  It  was  the 
exigences  of  position  and  intended  use  that  gave  rise  to  variety. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  was,  in  fact,  the  visible  expression  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  a  particular  town.  Of  that  Church 
every  living  European  of  the  West  was  necessarily  a  member. 
He  could  not  avoid  it  and  never  thought  of  trying  to.  The 
conception  of  a  church  not  universal  arose  out  of  the  logic  of 
facts  at  a  later  date.  The  mediaeval  European  was  born  to  his 
religious  ideas  as  an  Engli.shman  is  to  his  insular  prejudices. 
Conscience  was  under  the  control  of  the  Church's  law ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  Church's  ideal  was  the  ideal  of  the  men  of  Europe, 
no  system  could  work  better.  The  Church  was  the  link  that 
joined  man  and  man  together  in  all  questions  both  of  under- 
standing and  of  faith.  With  library,  laboratory,  and  pulpit 
sundered,  as  they  are  in  our  day,  we  find  it  hard  to  put  our- 
selves in  full  .synipathy  with  the  mediaeval  man.  Then,  the 
Cathedral  was  the  focus  of  a  city's  life,  the  place  of  resort  for 
conversation  and  personal  contact  as  much  as  prayer.  It  was 
the  visible  link  of  man  to  man  as  much  as  of  man  to  God.  Its 
walls  were  the  book  in  which  the  town's  history  was  written  ; 
its  stones  were  the  memorials  of  bygone  generations  and 
looked  down  upon  the  hiding  places  of  their  dust.  It  was  the 
visible  expression  of  all  that  men  held  most  sacred.  To  the 
Cathedral  citizens  went  in  common  sorrow  to  pray ;  thither  also 
they  resorted  to  sanctify  a  common  joy.  Its  bells  were 
clamorous  and  its  walls  fine  with  hangings  and  pictures  on  all 
days  of  common  festivity.  Thus  the  Gothic  Cathedral  must  be 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  civic  unity  and  life.     A  town,  at 
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th;it  time,  without  a  Cathedral  would  have  been  as  incon- 
venient as  one  without  a  market-place.  To  the  huildinf(  of  it 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  contributed  their  money  or  their  labour. 
They  sacrificed  their  hixuries  that  it  mi;.dit  be  beautiful  ;  they 
taxed  the  necessaries  of  life  to  make  its  walls  lofty  and  its 
towers  t^rand.  The  proud  feeling  of  corporate  individuality 
made  them  eai;er  to  surpass  the  churches  of  neighbouring  cities. 
As  the}-  fought  so  they  built — town  against  town.  Thu.s,  slow 
and  majestic,  the  splendid  creation  raised  its  fretted  towers  into 
the  air,  and  opened  its  arms  wider  in  the  sight  of  a  city  of  men. 
With  their  growth  it  grew — somewhat  of  the  life  of  each  subtly 
infused  into  its  walls  ;  some  of  the  hopes  of  each  written,  as  it 
were,  upon  its  forehead  ;  some  of  the  pride  of  each  flashing  from 
its  sunlit  spire ;  some  of  the  sorrow  of  each  hidden  beneath  its 
shadowed  floors.  Growing  in  its  place  it  became  familiar  and 
beloved,  a  centre  of  affection  and  a  monument  of  sacrifice.  It 
was  kept  fresh,  generation  after  generation,  with  an  increasing 
fragrance  of  memories,  till  (in  the  fulness  of  the  Gothic  age)  the 
Cathedral  became  the  radiant  symbol  of  many-sided,  mysterious 
human  life. 

All  enterprises  in  those  days  were  undertaken  in  a  socialistic 
spirit.  Individual  enterprise  could  hardly  exist  where  the 
guild-system  reigned  supreme.  In  every  action  of  life  the  medi- 
aeval man  had  to  move  in  accordance  with  his  fellows  along 
lines  laid  down  by  corporate  authority.  At  hardly  a  moment 
and  in  scarcely  an  action  was  he  free.  He  struggled  for  the 
freedom  of  his  city  or  his  guild,  but  he  never  asked  for  and  never 
wanted  'individual  liberty'.  He  shared  with  others  alike  his 
pride,  his  aims,  his  affections,  and  his  property.  Guilds  were 
wealthy,  individuals  poor.  The  rich  man  was  rich  because  he 
held  some  position  of  power  and  responsibility.  His  payment 
was  for  work  done  for  the  common  weal ;  his  life  was  a  public  life 
and  all  the  world  had  a  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth. 

Whitherward  then  was  this  human  organism  striving  ?  What 
was  its  ideal  ?  For  what  did  it  hope }  The  preaching  of  a 
creed  gone  silent  these  five  centuries  is  hard  to  hear.  Intent 
must  be  the  listening  that  catches  the  echos  of  its  far-off  tones. 
What  men  infinitely  desire,  if  it  be  picturable,  they  will  paint. 
Many  a  fine  though  forgotten  artist  took  the  heaven  of  mediaeval 
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hope  for  his  theme.  The  invisible  world  was  peopled  in  the 
fancy  of  mediaeval  folk  with  a  population  like  themselves,  but 
with  their  carnal  nature  as  far  as  possible  obliterated.  A 
Madonna  in  the  Cologne  Museum,  painted  either  by  Meister 
Wilhelm  himself  or  by  an  artist  of  his  school  and  period,  shall 
serve  as  sample  of  many  a  storied  altar-piece  and  sculptured 
shrine.  The  picture  was  intended  to  symbolise  the  sweet  pre- 
sence and  friendliness  of  the  great  Unseen  Power.  Images  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  had  been  for  centuries  fashioned  with  this 
intent.  Every  detail  thus  received  an  inheritance  of  symbolic 
meaning.  The  mother's  brow  was  made  lofty  to  signify  the 
comprehensivene.ss  of  her  intellect;  her  hair  is  rich  and  glossy  to 
manifest  the  abundant  fulness  of  her  life;  her  eyes  are  pensive 
and  mild;  her  nose  is  fine;  and  her  tiny  mouth  lacks  every  trace 
of  sensuality.  She  is  fairest  among  women  so  far  as  the  painter 
could  make  her;  but  she  is  something  more  also.  A  mysterious 
look  in  her  eyes  is  evidence  of  a  mind  not  concentrated  upon 
mundane  things.  The  unearthly  slimness  of  her  hands  and 
figure  discover  a  purity  surpassing  the  purest  of  the  living.  She 
is  an  ideal  being,  one  not  beheld  in  the  flesh  but  beloved  by 
faith.  The  sweet-pea  in  her  hand  is  so  held  as  to  show  the 
seed-vessel  prominently,  and  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  which 
'  bruised  the  serpent's  head '  sits  in  infantine  sweetness  upon  her 
arm,  beautiful,  he  also,  according  to  the  artist's  power.  He 
gazes  upon  his  mother  and  would  stroke  her  chin  for  love,  hold- 
ing in  the  other  hand  the  rosary  of  that  mother's  joys.  She 
looks  at  the  suppliant  spectator  and  radiates  from  her  sweet  eyes 
the  certainty  of  her  protecting  affection.  The  simple  charms  of 
purity  and  peace  animate  the  whole  work.  They  were  the  ideals 
of  a  set  of  men  who  lived  much  amidst  grossness  and  turmoil. 
Earthliness,  passion,  impurity,  and  despair  are  banished  from 
this  gentle  presence.  All  is  mild  and  mystic,  silent,  soft,  and 
still.  Here  the  man  of  the  world  must  lay  aside  his  worldly 
cares  and  contemplate  a  heaven  of  dreamy  calm.  There  is 
nothing  of  action  to  stimulate  the  vigorous,  no  masculine  energy, 
no  forward  striving  power,  no  restless  refusal  of  repose.  The 
picture  is  an  ideal  of  serenity,  the  conception  of  an  age,  when 
the  business  of  mankind  was  to  fight  the  grosser  lusts  of  the 
flesh  and  bring  them  into  subjection. 
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The  I^Hidal  System  aiul  tlie  Catholic  Church  liad  found 
luirope  in  a  state  of  anarchy  uiKier  tlie  hap-hazard  rule  of 
physical  mii:^ht.  Tliey  liad  found  Odin  and  Thor  supreme,  force 
of  muscle  more  powerful  than  force  of  mind,  a  ^od  of  mii^ht  the 
highest  thint;'  conceived,  a  ^od  of  aiii^er  and  blood  rejoicing  in 
the  abundance  of  his  power,  revcllin<j^  in  victory  and  regardless 
of  the  sorrows  of  men.  Anarchy  and  the  Ideal  of  strength  were 
subdued  by  hV'udalism  and  the  Catholic  Church.  P'eudalism 
hound  men  to<^ether  in  bonds  of  iron.  The  Church  set  up  for 
ideal  a  (lod  of  infinite  pity,  and  for  hope  a  heaven  of  spirituality 
and  peace.  The  Church  fought  her  battle  against  the  rage  of 
men ;  she  beheld  the  ocean  of  the  world's  sorrows  which  swal- 
lowed up  such  multitudes  in  the  stormy  years  as  they  came  and 
went.  She  marked  the  ravaged  land,  the  slaughtered  father,  the 
helpless  widow  and  starving  children.  She  recorded  the  unjust 
sentence,  the  unjust  war,  the  unjust  oppression,  and  against  it  all 
she  raised  a  protesting  voice.  She  created  two  ideals  of  life,  the 
Monk's  and  the  Knight's,  men  whose  thoughts  should  be  utterly 
pure,  whose  lives  should  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  the  good  of 
others,  to  the  destruction  of  sin  in  thought  and  action.  And 
thus  she  raised  and  proclaimed  the  Ideal  of  Purity  till  men 
learnt  to  know  of  it  and  at  least  tended  to  become  other  than 
they  had  been. 

Thus  the  mediaeval  Church  did  her  work.  She  gained  the 
ascendancy  and  held  it  so  long  as  she  remained  pure  herself. 
She  subdued  the  thoughts  of  men  and  restrained  them,  for  a 
time,  acting  as  schoolmistress  to  educate  and  direct.  But  she 
became  decrepit  at  the  last,  and  fond  of  power  for  its  own  sake. 
Mankind  outgrew  her  bonds.  Her  schooling  and  restraint  had 
been  valuable  beyond  words ;  but  the  day  came  when  the 
Catholic  Church  must  suffer  the  common  lot  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions, and  pass  away,  that  new  systems  might  arise  in  her 
place.  The  bonds  of  orthodoxy  had  to  be  burst  asunder. 
Nature  faced  men  on  all  sides  and  at  all  times.  The  starry 
heaven,  the  wide  earth,  the  infinite  ocean  w^ere  before  them 
unexplained — inexplicable  on  orthodox  hypotheses — the  very 
question  of  existence,  of  Whence  ?  and  Whither }  pressed,  as  it 
still  presses,  for  a  reply.  The  foundation  dogmas  of  the  Church 
had  to  meet  discussion.    Year  by  year  the  old  faith  becam.e  more 
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ragged,  until  finally  it  was  cast  aside  by  vigorous  nations  as  a 
thing  outworn.  And  then  the  years  of  great  tribulation  opened. 
Men  found  themselves  unable  to  believe  the  old  and  knew  not 
certainly  what  else  to  believe.  The  old  political  system  de- 
scended in  the  same  crash  with  the  old  faith.  Civic  institutions, 
guilds,  and  companies  became  discredited,  after  gunpowder  had 
blown  feudalism  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Man  was  loosened 
from  the  bonds  that  before  united  him  to  his  fellows  and  had 
to  shift  for  himself,  finding  his  own  way  with  hesitating  faith 
through  darkness  and  doubt.  This  epoch  of  change  is  terrible  to 
look  into — Nations  without  a  God  .going  in  search  of  one — the 
few  only  finding.  As  a  sign  of  it  take  the  gaunt  worship  of 
Death  which  arose  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  about 
this  time.  Everywhere  the  monster's  eyeless  face  grinned  upon 
the  men  of  Durer's  day,  and  was  recognised  by  them  as 
fitting  symbol  of  their  state.  Artists  painted  it  on  walls,  under 
cloisters,  or  on  bridges ;  woodcutters  engraved  it ;  sculptors 
carved  it.  The  Dance  of  Death  became  the  picture  book  of  the 
day.  Old  things  were  passing  away.  Death,  did  men  but 
know  it,  was  the  needful  gate  of  life.  Gothic  architecture  gave 
way  along  with  the  Church  that  had  produced  it.  The  Papacy 
had  to  suffer  a  complete  change  of  character  and  to  be  shorn  of 
its  power  ;  whilst,  for  a  symbol  of  the  change,  the  old  basilica  of 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  overthrown  by  command  of  the  Pope 
himself,  and  a  new  edifice,  in  a  new  style,  was  raised  to  be  the 
temple  of  a  new  civilization. 

But  with  the  new  epoch  we  are  not  concerned.  It  is  the 
times  of  transition  that  interest  us  now.  Note,  then,  the  two 
main  features  by  which  they  were  marked — the  change  of 
religious  belief  and  the  revival  of  learning.  The  alteration 
in  the  aims  and  forms  of  art  was  consequent  upon  these  two  ; 
for  art  is  only  a  sign  showing  the  direction  of  secret  tendencies, 
a  weathercock  revealing  the  invisible  wind.  Taken  alone  art 
is  of  little  account.  An  old  picture  is  of  interest  because  it 
embodies  the  brightest  thought  of  some  once  living  man.  It 
admits  us  to  the  very  secrets  of  his  heart,  enabling  us  to  read 
them  in  the  clearness  of  the  present  day.  To  the  aesthetic  eye 
it  may  be  repulsive,  when  interpreted  by  the  light  of  history  it  is 
full  of  lovely  imagery  and  worth.     It  behoves  us  then  to  consider 
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the  period  with  which  we  have  to  deal  under  its  two-fold  aspect 
as  the  A<;e  of  the  Reformation  and  the  A^^e  of  the  Renascence. 

The  Church  in  the  middle  a^^^es,  as  wc  have  seen,  was 
coextensive  with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  "It  is  im- 
possible" says  Nicholas  Cusa  "to  improve  the  Church  without 
reforming  the  lunpire  ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  sever  them  even 
in  thought'."  Tliat  severance  nevertheless  was  the  chief  work 
of  the  Reformation,  but  it  was  only  accomplished  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  universality  of  both.  Previously  the  Church 
was  everywhere  supreme.  She  marked  out  the  channels  of 
intellectual  ener^^y.  She  interfered  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Her  ideal  was  the  ideal  of  mankind  by  her  methods  men 
thought  ;  by  her  rules  they  lived  ;  and  in  her  promises  they  put 
their  trust.  The  Church  was  everything;  individual  thought 
was  nothing.  The  Reformation  reversed  this  state  of  things. 
Religion  tended  to  fall  into  a  secondary  position;  the  individual 
intellect  advanced  to  the  first  place.  Knowledge  had  been 
subordinated  to  faith ;  now  faith  in  turn  was  subordinated  to 
knowledge.  Science,  history,  law,  indeed  all  spheres  of  in- 
tellectual energy  had  been  mere  byways  of  theology.  The 
seven  liberal  arts  had  been  wielded  according  to  the  orders 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  very  language  of  the  learned 
had  grown  up  in  the  cloister ;  it  could  only  express  thoughts 
which  the  same  soil  had  produced.  Such  subjects  as  the 
System  of  the  Universe,  the  Laws  of  Nature,  the  events  of 
History,  were  matters  of  opinion,  to  be  determined  by  each 
for  himself  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  but  the  great  mysteries 
of  life,  the  Nature  of  God,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  the  Future  State, 
and  such  like — about  these  the  explanations,  upon  which  the 
Church  had  set  the  seal  of  orthodoxy,  were  universally  enforced. 
The  Reformation  inverted  this  state  of  things  by  introducing 
uniformity  into  the  world's  science  and  destroying  the  uni- 
formity of  its  creed.  Now  speculation  upon  matters  of  science 
has  been  supplanted  by  experiment  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ment are  as  universally  accepted  as  once  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  Science  has  won  from  the  Church  her  boasted  infalli- 
bility.    On  the   other   hand    the    Church   of   Rome   has  been 

^  De  Concordantia  Catholica,  lib.  iii. 
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compelled,  since  the  Reformation,  to  take  her  place,  de  facto, 
as  one  amongst  an  ever  increasing  multitude  of  religious  bodies, 
each  claiming  for  itself  the  more  or  less  exclusive  possession  of 
the  truth.  Questions  of  religion  must  be  answered  for  each 
man  by  himself;  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hope  for  a  general 
agreement  upon  such  subjects. 

The  Reformation  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  inverted  the 
preceding  order  of  things.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Religion 
it  was  destructive  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  Learning  it  was 
constructive.  It  subjected  the  Church  ;  it  emancipated  the 
Intellect.  The  Subjection  of  the  Church  was  accomplished 
by  an  angry  revolt.  The  Emancipation  of  the  Intellect  was 
wrought  by  a  silent  change.  The  religious  revolution  is  a 
flaring  portent  in  the  sky  of  history;  the  intellectual  change 
must  be  sought  for  and  traced  out  by  detailed  inspection  of  the 
writings  and  art  of  the  time.  The  great  principle  of  Free- 
thought  and  the  laws  of  scientific  investigation  are  the  ultimate 
products  of  the  intellectual  change  of  front  called  the  Rena- 
scence. Silently  they  have  grown  up  even  as  the  change  that 
made  their  growth  possible  came  in  silence,  through  the  sure 
and  unbroken  advance  which  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
bosom  of  Europe,  from  the  days  when  our  wild  forefathers 
dashed  in  their  ignorance  out  of  the  German  forests  against 
the  crumbling  defences  of  Rome  and  swept  the  civilization  of 
antiquity  away. 

Between  the  destructive  effect  of  the  Reformation  north  and 
south  of  the  Alps  there  was  this  difference.  In  Germany 
religious  forms  were  destroyed  ;  in  Italy  the  forms  were  left 
but  the  spirit  was  annihilated.  Germany  remained  a  religious 
country  ;  Italy  became  irreligious.  With  Germany  we  are  alone 
concerned.  The  Reformation  arose  there  as  a  protest  and  a 
rebellion  against  the  immorality  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
and  the  corruption  and  oppression  of  the  Roman  curia.  As 
long  as  it  was  confined  within  these  limits  it  was  supported  by 
the  best  men  in  the  country.  All  the  early  Humanists,  all  the 
enlightened  Princes,  all  the  thoughtful  merchants,  burghers,  and 
artists  united  to  struggle  for  freedom  of  thought  and  inde- 
pendence from  ecclesiastical  interference  in  political  life.  But 
when  the  demagogue  Reformers  came  to  the  front  and  enlisted 
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j)rcjiulicc,  passion,  ii^norancc,  and  [^rccd  upon  their  side,  a 
new  set  of  conditions  obtained.  Tlie  men  of  learnini^  and 
those  who  had  a  stake  in  the  national  welfare  were  forced 
to  throw  their  wei.L;ht  into  the  otiicr  scale.  The  Diirers, 
Pirkheiniers,  and  Winiphelint^s  who  had  been  ardent  friends 
of  reform  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the  rabid  com- 
munism which  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  inflammatory 
harangues  of  these  canting  demagogues.  They  drew  back  into 
privacy  and  nurtured  their  dissatisfaction  alone,  if  they  did  not 
openly  make  their  peace  with  the  Church  ;  preferring  even  its 
t}'ranny  and  narrowness  to  the  new  autocracy  of  Luther  or  tlie 
anarchy  of  Anabaptism. 

The  Reformation  movement  in  Germany  was  not  a  revolt 
against  Religion  or  even  Christianity ;  it  was  first  a  revolt 
against  the  abuses  which  the  Church  sanctioned  and  the 
superstitions  she  patronised,  and  then  a  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  and  bigotry  with  which,  enraged  by  the  extravagances 
of  some  of  the  Reformers,  she  endeavoured  to  maintain  them. 
The  mystic  creed  of  the  Middle  Ages  loved  to  shroud  itself  in 
the  vague  forms  of  legend,  to  shadow  forth  its  teaching  in  the 
fair  mythology  of  angels  and  saints,  and  to  suggest  by  allegory 
and  symbol  what  language  ventured  not  exactly  to  propound. 
Mythology  was  the  elastic  envelope  which  prevented  the  ideals 
of  the  Church  from  crystallising  under  pressure  into  dogmas  too 
rigid  for  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  Mythology  made  growth 
and  change  possible  and  enabled  the  faith  of  many  to  be 
brought  into  harmony.  But  when  mythology  lost  its  elasticity 
it  could  no  longer  perform  the  functions  required  of  it.  The 
very  same  thing  happened  in  Athens  about  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Mythology  grew  up  under  the  fosterance  of  fancy,  charming  and 
helpful  to  all  men.  Then  fancy  quitted  her,  and  tale  and  legend 
stood  forth  in  preposterous  multitude  demanding  to  be  accepted 
as  facts.  But  what  had  been  beautiful  to  the  fancy  of  the 
simple  became  hideous  when  forced  upon  the  reason  of  the 
most  cultured  men  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  their  minds 
revolted  against  the  hardening  of  parable  into  history,  of  dream 
into  fact.  At  the  age  of  the  Reformation  the  simple  figure  of 
Faith  was  hidden  out  of  sight  in  the  trappings  wherewith 
bygone  generations  had  successively  clothed  it.     Men  began  to 
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refuse  that  the  waste  symbolism  of  their  forefathers  should 
continue  to  clog  their  religious  beliefs.  They  demanded  to  look 
the  unveiled  truth  in  the  face,  if  so  it  might  be.  The  world  of 
action  and  fact  was  overcoming  the  world  of  fancy.  Europe  in 
the  year  1 500  was  too  old  to  believe  in  the  saints  as  the  people 
of  the  thirteenth  century  had  done,  but  it  was  not  old  enough 
to  look  back  upon  them  with  affection  as  upon  the  sweet  fairies 
beloved  of  children. 

Unfortunately  the  Reformers  were  not  content  with  destroy- 
ing the  dogmas  and  infallibilities  of  a  decrepit  Church  ;  they 
attempted  to  sot  up  new  dogmas  and  infallibilities  of  their  own, 
and  so  they  soon  came  to  quarrelling  among  themselves.  All 
were  agreed  that  the  old  Church  must  be  modified  or  destroyed, 
but  what  was  to  take  its  place  could  not  be  agreed  upon  ;  for, 
though  the  Reformers  knew  it  not,  what  they  had  destroyed  was 
Religious  Unity.  The  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  was  thus 
an  age  of  doubt  and,  in  many  individuals,  almost  of  despair. 
Diirer,  in  his  early  years,  took  up  a  decided  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  middle  life  we  find 
him  recording  '  the  great  tribulation '  of  mind,  through  which  he 
was  again  passing ;  and  not  he  only.  He  indeed  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  and  work  out  for  himself  his  own  creed 
and  his  own  theory  of  art ;  but  in  both  cases  the  process  was 
painful,  and  the  life  of  such  a  man,  how  fine  so  ever,  cannot 
be  compared  for  joy  to  that  of  one  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
have  his  bosom  rent  by  the  demons  of  doubt  or  to  be  threatened 
with  the  darkness  of  despair. 

As  the  Reformation  of  religion  was  led  by  Germany,  so  the 
revival  of  letters  was  the  work  of  Italy.  Whilst  in  other  lands 
classical  culture  had  all  but  vanished,  in  Italy  the  past  was  never 
wholly  forgotten.  The  glory  of  the  great  name  of  Rome 
retained  many  rays  of  bright  memory,  and  the  ancient  Empire 
spake  eloquently  there,  from  sculptured  halls  and  monuments 
mighty  in  their  ruin.  The  reaction  against  the  pedantry  of  the 
schoolmen  was  stronger  in  Italy  than  elsewhere.  The  revived 
study  of  classical  models  which  arose  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  was  followed  by  a  purification  of  the  Latin 
style  of  the  day.  The  dialect  of  the  monks  became  a  laughing- 
stock.    In  Germany  these  changes  were  slower  to  appear  but 
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they  came  in  due  time,  flowing  along  the  geographical  channels 
kci)t  open  I))'  the  course  of  trade.  It  became  more  and  more 
the  habit  for  young  Germans  to  pursue  their  studies  in  Italian 
Universities,  and  when  they  returned  and  brought  their  *  New 
Learning'  back  with  them  they  poured  scorn  upon  the  pedantry 
of  the  old  monkish  teachers  of  their  homes.  Up  to  this  time  all 
German  Universities  had  been  off-.shoots  from  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  their  professors  had  been  submissive  churchmen, 
teaching  a  well-worn  round  of  doctrines  now  forsa!kcn,  and 
philosophies  now  dead,  and  teaching  them  along  the  dull 
lines  that  their  predecessors  had  followed  for  centuries.  Once 
the  reaction  set  in,  it  flowed  with  increasing  force,  and  the 
Humanists  soon  became  the  leading  intellectual  body  north  of 
the  Alps.  Diligent  study  of  classical  authors  opened  the  eyes 
of  students  to  the  previous  baldness  of  their  own  style.  Schools 
of  poetry  sprang  up  in  all  parts  and  they  became  the  rallying 
points  for  all  who  took  an  active  share  in  discussing  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  The  school  at  Vienna  was  founded,  under 
Maximilian's  patronage,  by  Diirer's  friend,  Conrad  Celtes. 
Another  school  was  founded  at  Nlirnberg,  and  in  that  liberal- 
minded  town  it  soon  became  a  flourishing  institution.  The 
worship  of  antiquity  was  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  ;  men  col- 
lected antiquities,  called  themselves  by  Latin  names,  and  strove 
to  imitate  antique  models  in  the  forms  of  their  architecture  and 
the  style  of  their  writing.  Eager  to  assimilate  classical  tradi- 
tions they  endeavoured  to  break  with  the  immediate  past.  The 
attempt  fortunately  could  not  but  fail,  but  it  is  important  to 
take  note  that  it  was  made.  Men  thought  that  Science  was  to 
be  learnt  from  the  ancients,  but  they  brought  modern  minds  to 
the  study  of  Euclid,  and  modern  mathematics  were  begotten  by 
the  contact.  The  works  of  the  Schoolmen  were  abandoned  and 
the  Fathers  were  taken  instead  as  the  basis  of  theology.  A  simi- 
lar instinct  caused  men  to  study  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  instead  of  a  Latin  or  vernacular  translation.  In  all 
branches  of  knowledge  students  were  impelled  to  go  back 
behind  dogma  and  the  ex  cathedra  statements  of  constituted 
authorities,  to  principles  and  foundation  facts.  They  had  to 
discover  the  causes  of  things  anew,  now  that  orthodox  expla- 
nations  were   no   longer   satisfying.     Up    to   the    Reformation 
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everything  was  done  empirically,  everything  was  explained 
dogmatically.  For  the  future  this  could  not  be.  Science  and 
Law  expanded  their  domain  and  all  the  visible  Universe  had  to 
submit  to  their  sway.  Thus,  though  the  spirit  of  the  Humanists 
was  begotten  of  contradiction,  and  though  they  were  always 
opposed  to  the  ignorance  of  mediaeval  dogmatists,  their  attitude 
was  not  merely  negative  and  destructive,  they  were  vigorous 
constructors  also.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  those  scientific 
methods  by  which  we  have  reaped  and  are  reaping  so  much. 
They  developed  new  branches  of  learning.  They  introduced 
light  into  dark  places.  Sceptical  though  they  might  be,  they 
were  not  wilfully  blind  nor  perversely  ignorant. 

The  new  popular  literature,  which  the  invention  of  printing 
made  possible,  was  an  even  more  remarkable  sign  of  the  times. 
It  was  often  gross,  always  anticlerical ;  but  its  broad  humour, 
straightforward  bluntness,  and  simple  vigour  proved  that  its 
roots  struck  deep.  The  rapid  and  wide-spread  popularity  of 
such  folk-books  as  Reynard  the  Fox,  or  Till  Owlglass,  is  a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times  ;  whilst  books  like  the  Ship  of 
Fools,  the  Praise  of  Folly,  or  the  Letters  of  Obscure  Men, 
though  aimed  at  a  higher  class  of  readers,  owed  their  popularity 
to  their  plain-spokenness  and  humour.  They  are  all  boldly 
satirical,  and  the  theme  of  their  satire  is  the  ignorance  and  dead- 
ness  of  the  Church.  The  evils  of  the  day  are  depicted  with 
grim  Teutonic  humour.  All  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Friar,  are  mercilessly  lashed  and  immoderately 
derided.  The  extent  of  the  '  Fool '  literature  which  then  sprang 
up  would  surprise  a  stranger  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
Reformation  period.  Ridicule  is  poured  forth  in  it  upon  one 
pretender  after  another.  The  voluptuous  pope,  the  lascivious 
priest,  the  froward  nun,  the  corrupt  judge,  the  neglectful 
monarch — Death  awaits  them  all  in  the  'Dances,'  and  Folly 
numbers  them  among  her  votaries.  In  both  cases  art  was  ready 
with  her  helping  hand.  Holbein  illustrated  the  Dance  of  Death 
as  well  as  the  Praise  of  Folly.  Grimly  he  brings  that  grinning 
King  to  carry  the  money  away  from  the  miser,  the  crosier  from 
the  abbot,  the  child  from  its  poor  mother.  It  is  Death  too  who 
hangs  a  necklace  of  bones  about  a  fair  girl's  neck,  and  draws 
the   sceptre   from   the   hand    of  the   unjust   judge.     Kindly  he 
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comes  to  but  few — the  old  man  burdened  willi  years  of  labour, 
the  plouj^hman  toiling  up  the  long  furrow  after  his  weary  steeds. 
Only  to  the  old  wife  does  he  appear  crowned  with  myrtle  and 
lieralded  by  music  to  lead  her  to  her  place  of  rest. 

The  new  popular  literature  was  practical  in  its  aims.  It  said 
its  say  bluntly.  It  sought  not  for  mystery  or  symbolism.  It 
dealt  with  everyday  life,  and  its  subject  was  the  actual  men  of 
the  market-place.  It  cared  little  about  promised  heavens  or 
dreaded  hells.  It  handled  the  affairs  of  the  day,  the  traffic  of 
the  shop  and  the  streets.  Mediaeval  mysticism  was  swept  away 
by  the  men  of  Dlirer's  generation.  The  agents  of  the  change 
were  the  children  of  parents  to  whom  the  mythology  of  the 
middle-ages  had  been  all  the  consolation  that  was  granted  to 
their  lives  of  sorrow.  Small  satisfaction  had  it  given  them. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  it  to  be  done  away.  The  new  epoch  was 
at  the  doors  requiring  a  new  religious  system.  The  old  had  to 
be  laid  aside  or,  if  need  were,  to  be  rent  and  violently  cast  aside, 
that  the  development  of  the  race  might  not  tarry.  The  sacrifice 
made,  a  new  life  invigorated  the  bolder  spirits  and,  through 
them,  infused  itself  into  the  masses  of  men.  Courage  was 
given  them  to  strive,  to  suffer,  to  conquer.  The  way  was  long 
and  dark  ;  the  old  loadstars  were  no  more  visible  to  guide  ;  old 
laws  of  action  had  to  be  applied  to  new  conditions  ;  the  old 
promises  no  longer  encouraged  and  the  old  fears  no  longer 
restrained.  But  the  burden  which  past  generations  had  borne 
was  cast  off.  A  new  energy  brought  new  joys  and  hopes  of  its 
own — the  joys  of  strong  life  and  conscious  growth.  Brave  men 
could  cry  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  "Oh  century!  Spirits  wax 
strong  ;  studies  bloom  ;  it  is  a  joy  to  live  !" 


CHAPTER    II. 

durer's  birth-place  and  friends. 

Tradition  relates  that  S.  Sebald,  apostle  of  Franconia,  was 
the  son  of  a  Danish  Prince.  He  had  reached  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  when  the  divine 
powers  intervened  and  spirited  him  away  to  fifteen  years  of 
meditation  and  prayer.  History  can  alone  be  sure  that  the 
Saint  was  an  actual  person,  whencesoever  and  howsoever  he 
may  have  come,  who,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  wan- 
dered preaching  about  the  Franconian  forests.  Legend  takes 
up  the  tale  and  prattles  on  about  miracles  and  what  not,  and 
then  relates  that  when  the  time  came  for  Sebald  to  die,  he  bade 
his  fellows  prepare  for  him  a  cart  and  set  his  body  thereon. 
And  then  the  Apostle  Peter  guided  the  oxen  to  the  chapel  which 
the  Saint  had  built  by  the  Pegnitz'  bank.  And  there  the  grave 
was  made  and  there  to  this  day  the  saint's  bones  abide ;  for  though 
men  have  tried  to  remove  them  it  is  useless  ;  they  always  return 
to  the  same  spot.  There  in  after  centuries  a  great  church  was 
built  and  within  it  was  set  the  costly  shrine  of  bronze  which 
Peter  Vischer  made,  whose  fame  is  known  in  all  the  world. 

The  hill  of  Nurnberg,  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called,  was 
a  strong  strategic  position.  In  early  times  therefore  a  castle 
took  its  stand  there,  well-placed  for  attack  or  defence.  And  so 
about  castle  and  shrine  there  gathered  a  city,  and  walls  crawled 
round  about  it,  and  churches  and  houses,  town-halls,  store-houses, 
weighing-houses  and  fountains  sprang  up  within  it.  And  the 
Veste,  growing  stronger  and  older  and  more  beloved  with  the 
passing  years,  watched  and  still  watches  over  all  the  plain 
around. 
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Niirnbcrg  could  not  help  bccomincr  an  important  town.  Her 
situation  afforded  opportunities  for  manufacture  and  exchangee 
possessed  by  few  other  places.  The  main  stream  of  European 
trade  passed  her  ^ates  and  a  swift  river  flowed  through  her  walls. 
In  her  store-houses  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  on  its  way  from 
Venice  to  the  north  met  the  woven  fabrics  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  wool  of  England,  and  the  products  of  all  the  Hanse  towns. 
Thus,  as  the  industry  and  wealth  of  Europe  increased,  the  im- 
portance of  Nlirnberg  advanced  with  equal  strides. 

We  are  not  called  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  growth  of 
her  civic  institutions,  the  insurrections  of  her  inhabitants  against 
the  exactions  of  their  feudal  lords,  and  their  consequent  acqui- 
sition of  charters  and  finally  of  practical  municipal  freedom. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  government  of  the  city,  at  the  time 
about  which  we  are  interested,  was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy, 
similar  in  constitution  to  that  which  ruled  Venice.  Its  members 
wielded  the  power  committed  to  them  on  the  whole  wisely. 
They  governed  well  as  long  as  the  heart  of  the  people  was 
sound  and  public  opinion  healthy.  They  were  considered  up- 
right even  in  their  dealings  with  men  of  their  own  class.  Their 
government  was  paternal,  and  looked  with  the  best  care  it  could 
after  the  interests  of  all  members  of  the  community,  even  such 
as  were  absent  on  foreign  soil.  Some  might  call  the  Council 
meddlesome,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  advised  Hans  Sachs  to 
stick  to  his  cobbling  and  stop  writing  poetry.  But  judging  their 
work  by  its  effects,  the  nett  result  of  what  they  undertook  was 
good.  They  acted  wisely  when  need  for  action  arose,  and  the 
townsfolk  prospered  under  their  rule. 

In  Niirnberg,  of  course,  as  in  all  mediaeval  towns,  civic  feeling 
was  strong.  Those  men  felt  the  value  of  unity,  who  by  their 
union  had  wTested  privileges  from  their  oppressors,  driven  off 
robber  barons,  and  made  their  city  respected  as  a  power  in  the 
world.  By  union  alone  could  they  maintain  their  rights  in  an 
age  of  insecurity.  The  individual  was  helpless.  Only  in  com- 
bination with  others  could  each  find  his  own  security.  Thus  the 
town  was  an  object  of  pride  and  affection  to  a  degree  we  can 
hardly  realize.  The  building  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
one  of  the  modes  whereby  this  feeling  found  expression.  Fine 
municipal    buildings   added   to   the   prestige   of  a   city   and    so 
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indirectly  to  its  strength.  In  most  parts  they  were  chiefly  of  a 
religious  character,  but  in  Nurnberg,  though  there  were  large  and 
noble  churches,  such  as  S.  Sebald's,  S.  Lawrence's,  or  Our  Lady's, 
these  occupied  a  smaller  place  in  the  affections  of  the  townsfolk 
than  did  the  Veste  and  the  walls,  the  town-hall,  the  fountains, 
and  the  public  commercial  edifices. 

The  city  stood  high  amongst  the  Free-towns  of  the  Empire, 
for  the  Imperial  insignia  and  coronation-robes  were  committed  to 
her  keeping.  Yearly  after  Easter,  when  the  '  Heiligthumsfeste  ' 
was  held,  a  scaffold  was  built  in  the  market-place  and  the  trea- 
sure was  displayed  from  it.  The  day  was  the  occasion  of  a 
world-renowned  fair,  and  crowds  came  together  from  all  Ger- 
many, rather  however  to  buy  and  sell  than  to  gaze  upon  the 
sceptre  and  sword  of  Otto\ 

Nurnberg  was  one  of  the  first  German  towns  to  feel  the  com- 
ing Reformation.  Changes  of  opinion  in  foreign  parts  could  not 
but  affect  a  town  situated  as  she  was.  Her  sons  were  travellers. 
Her  commerce  overspread  Europe.  Many  of  her  merchants  had 
houses  of  business  in  distant  cities.  The  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes  went  to  Italy  to  complete  their  education;  appren- 
tices who  had  served  their  time  were  urged  to  go  away  from 
home  for  three  or  four  years  before  seeking  admittance  to  the 
mastership  of  their  craft.  Any  European  movement  was  likely 
to  affect  the  Franconian  city.  A  movement  of  revolt  against 
the  corruption  of  lazy  monks  and  a  dissolute  Curia  was  sure  to 
meet  with  warm  support  from  industrious  merchants  and  work- 
men. The  Nurnbergers  too  had  their  own  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  Papacy,  for  more  than  one  Pope  had  swindled  them 
of  their  hard-earned  florins  on  specious  pretexts".  Like  Venice, 
Nurnberg  had  always  kept  the  clergy  in  more  or  less  subjection. 
The  town  Council  held  the  patronage  of  the  churches  and 
retained  a  firm  control  over  the  convents  :  and  it  is  significant 
that  some  of  the  earliest  recorded  municipal  legislation  was 
directed  against  encroachments  by  the  clerical  power. 

The   Reformation   did  not  take  Nurnberg  by  surprise,  and 
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-'  The  Emperor  Maximilian  declared  that  the  revenue  drawn  from  Germany  by 
the  Roman  Curia  was  a  hundred  times  greater  than  his  own. 
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so  pursued  a  less  violent  course  there  than  in  most  other 
German  cities.  It  was  accompanied  by  few  acts  of  injustice  and 
little  interference  with  vested  interests'.  PubHc  opinion  be^an 
to  sliow  itsc-lf  j)retty  definitely  formed  about  the  year  1520, 
and  Luther's  Ijooks  commanded  a  lar^e  sale,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stoj)  to  it. 
Presently  we  C\n(.\  two  prominent  citizens  singled  out  by  the 
Pope  for  excommunication  in  company  with  Martin  Luther. 
The  nocturnal  flight  of  brick-bats  through  church  windows 
indicated  the  tendency  of  opinion  amongst  the  lower  orders. 
The  town  Council  wisely  confined  its  interference  to  the  exercise 
of  a  moderating  influence.  It  issued  the  decrees  which  the 
Emperor  commanded  but  it  did  not  enforce  their  sanctions,  and 
so  matters  advanced  with  the  least  possible  friction.  In  1521 
Melchior  Pfinzing,  Provost  of  S.  Sebald's,  is  found  petitioning 
the  Council  to  permit  the  administration  of  the  Communion  in 
both  kinds.  One  ceremony  and  Saint's  day  fell  into  disuse 
after  another.  The  relics  of  S.  Sebald  were  no  more  carried 
through  the  town  in  procession.  Masses  for  the  dead  were 
neglected.  Holy-water  vessels  ran  dry.  The  Salve  Regina  was 
omitted.  At  last  on  Green  Thursday,  1524,  the  deciding  step 
was  taken.  Mass  was  said  in  German  instead  of  Latin  at  the 
Augustinian  Convent,  and  the  Communion  was  administered 
in  both  kinds  to  thousands  who  flocked  in  from  all  the  country 
round.  The  Council  censured  the  Prior  for  this  innovation ; 
but,  no  further  harm  coming  of  it,  other  priests  followed  his 
example,  amongst  them  the  Provosts  of  S.  Sebald's  and  S. 
Lawrence's.  The  Council,  though  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
interfere,  refused  to  do  so;  and  thus,  in  the  year  1524,  the 
Reformation  was  practically  efl'ected  in  Niirnberg.  The  clerical 
body  were  not  unanimous  in  the  struggle.  Indeed  they  were 
fairly  divided.  The  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Carmelites 
were  conservative ;  the  Augustinians,  Carthusians,  and  Bene- 
dictines were  for  reform.  The  Augustinians  went  so  far  as  to 
lay  aside  their  distinctive  habit  and  to  assume  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  secular  clergy.  In  March  of  the  following  year, 
1525,  a  religious  controversy  took  place  in  the  Rathhaus,  by 

1  For  the   History   of   Niirnberg   up   to   the   year    1600  see  Johann   Miillner's 
Chronicle. 
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command  and  in  presence  of  the  town  Council.  Each  side 
appointed  champions  and  the  discussion  continued  for  some 
days.  Eventually  the  orthodox  party  withdrew  in  disgust. 
Edicts  were  shortly  afterwards  issued  for  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  No  new  inmates  were  to  be  admitted  ;  the  old 
were  to  be  allowed  to  die  off  in  peace.  The  libraries  of  all  the 
suppressed  bodies  were  collected  together  into  the  Dominican 
convent  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  town  library.  The  Bene- 
dictine building  was  handed  over  to  the  masters  of  the  new 
High  School,  founded  by  decree  of  the  Council.  Melanchthon  was 
requested  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  Institution.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  whilst  the  fact  that  his 
character  required  the  support  of  some  stronger  nature  than  his 
own  was  not  then  apparent.  He  seemed  the  very  person  of  all 
others  to  launch  the  new  School  upon  a  useful  career.  Unable 
to  accept  the  post  himself,  he  recommended  Joachim  Camara- 
rius,  Eoban  Hesse  of  Erfurt,  and  Michael  Roting  as  Professors. 

The  Reformation  was  thus  accomplished  in  Nurnberg 
without  loss  of  life  or  goods  to  anyone.  The  churches  were 
uninjured,  the  monastic  edifices  stood  as  before.  The  gulf 
between  old  and  new  was  successfully  bridged  over.  What 
higher  praise  could  we  give  to  the  men  in  whose  hands  had  lain 
the  guidance  of  the  town  through  those  difficult  days  ?  They 
were  large-minded,  full  of  common-sense,  prudent  in  the  ways 
of  the  world.  A  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  the  i6th  century 
is  a  very  striking  sight.  There  is  scarcely  a  weak  face  amongst 
them,  and  the  leaders  of  Niirnberg  are  amongst  the  strongest. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  fellow-townsmen,  contem- 
poraries and  friends  of  DUrer,  before  passing  on  to  the  great 
artist  himself.  First  on  the  list  comes  Wilibald  Pirkheimer — in 
his  youth  a  lusty  soul,  fond  of  good  company,  fond  of  men  of 
learning  who  could  be  boon  companions  too,  not  insensible  to 
the  attractions  of  woman — a  man,  in  fact,  who  lived  his  life  with 
a  zest  and  cultivated  whatever  pleasures  came  in  his  way.  His 
father  was  a  rich  Niirnberg  merchant,  living  in  a  large  house, 
the  rear  part  of  which  he  let  to  Diirer's  father,  and  there  the 
great  artist  was  born.  Young  Albrecht  and  Wilibald  were  much 
of  an  age  and  grew  up  together  in  a  close  and,  as  it  proved,  a  life- 
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lon^  friendship.  Pirkhciincr  produced  a  f^rcat  influence  on  the 
painter.  He  had  llie  advantage  of  a  f^^ood  education  durin^^  a 
seven  years'  residence  in  Ital)-.  He  not  only  studied  law  but, 
what  was  less  common,  the  ancient  Greek  lanf^uaf^e.  On  his 
return  to  Niirnberg  he  was  made  a  town-councillor,  and  em- 
ployed on  various  missions  to  foreign  courts.  He  was  boisterous 
and  physically  clumsy,  not  the  kind  of  man  one  would  have 
expected  to  be  a  refined  scholar,  though  many  of  the  Humanists 
were  not  unlike  him  in  those  respects.  The  New  Learning  was  a 
passion  with  him.  He  also  took  an  ardent  interest  in  religious 
reform.  He  was  one  of  the  three  men  specially  picked  out  by 
the  Pope  for  excommunication.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
whence  he  still  glances  past  us  from  Dlirer's  splendid  engraving, 
a  certain  fiit  dignity  came  upon  him,  and  with  it  disgust  at  the 
extravagant  courses  the  next  generation  of  reformers  was 
pursuing.  Along  with  all  moderate  men  he  was  troubled  by 
the  miseries  of  the  Peasants'  War  and  the  threatened  ruin  of  all 
constituted  authority.  The  gout  attacked  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  so,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  life-long  artist  friend,  he 
turned  a  sick  eye  on  the  world  and  went  to  his  rest. 

Still  more  important  perhaps  in  the  influence  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  life  of  the  painter  was  Michael 
Wolgemut,  his  master.  We  know  little  about  him  except  what 
his  pictures  tell  us.  They  would  not  have  sufficed  to  keep 
his  memory  green  ;  but  they  were  not  his  greatest  work.  He 
was  not  sent  into  the  world  to  paint,  but  to  teach  Diirer. 
Wolgemut,  in  his  youth,  belonged  to  the  old  symbolic  school. 
He  worked  upon  the  old  lines,  not  without  success.  But  when 
the  new  ideas  began  to  make  themselves  felt  he  turned  to  them 
and  it  became  his  honour  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great 
development  which  his  pupil  effected.  Wolgemut  burst  the 
bonds  of  tradition  asunder  and  Diirer  was  enabled  to  walk  free. 
Though  we  are  right  to  praise  the  man  whose  work  is  finest  in 
its  visible  results,  we  ought  not  to  forget  those  silent  workers  who 
prepared  the  way  before  him  and  so  enabled  him  to  become 
great.  Such  a  man  was  Wolgemut.  We  may  still  behold  him 
looking  forth  from  his  portrait  at  Munich,  or  better  still  from 
Durer's  original  drawing  for  it  at  Vienna— the  head  upright,  the 
eye  bright,  steady,  and  clear,  the  mouth  firm.     The  well-nigh 
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bald  head  is  wrapped  from  the  cold  in  a  black  kerchief,  only 
a  stray  hair  or  two  falling  on  the  forehead.  The  strong  Teutonic 
blood  is  still  warm  in  his  starting  veins,  after  82  years  of  labour. 
A  bright  worker  has  he  been  in  this  working  world,  and  now 
he  looks  forth  upon  it,  after  troubles  enough,  still  serene. 

Nurnberg  was  full  of  men  of  note,  and  Dlirer  had  more  or  less 
close  connexions  with  all  of  them.  There  was  his  godfather 
Anton  Koburger,  for  instance,  prince  of  printers,  a  man  whose 
business  ramified  through  all  the  chief  towns  of  Europe\  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  great  publishers  of  Europe.  At  Nurnberg 
he  had  his  printing-house  with  its  four  and  twenty  presses 
employing  the  labour  of  a  hundred  workmen.  He  it  was  who 
published  Hartmann  Scheders  Niirnberg  Chronicle,  with  its  two 
thousand  and  odd  woodcuts — the  first  largely  illustrated  book 
ever  issued.  Schedel  himself  was  an  important  agent  in  the 
revival  of  letters.  He  was  a  physician  by  profession  and  had 
studied  at  Leipzig,  Padua,  Nordlingen,  and  other  places.  He 
finally  settled  in  Niirnberg  and  became  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council.  We  are  told  that  he  went  to  Strassburg  and  saw 
Mentel's  great  printing  presses,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  inventions 
and  movements  of  the  day,  he  took  a  profound  interest.  His 
library  was  famous,  and  Dlirer  no  doubt  had  access  to  it  The 
books  have  not  been  dispersed  and  may  still  be  consulted  in  the 
Court  Library  at  Munich.  Schedel  had  relations  with  all  the 
chief  men  of  Niirnberg  and  amongst  others  with  Sebald  Schreyer 
and  Sebastian  Cammermeister.  These  two  undertook  the 
expenses  of  publication  of  the  World-Chronicle  and  contracted 
with  Wolgemut  to  design  the  illustrations,  and  such  a  set  of 
woodcuts  was  the  result  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  The 
contract  was  signed  29  Dec.  1491,  the  book  was  published 
in  German  and  Latin  by  the  end  of  1493.  Copies  were  sold  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Never  before  had  such  success  crowned  a 
literary  undertaking.  Dlirer  was  away  on  his  travels  at  the  time 
the  cuts  were  in  hand,  but  he  must  have  heard  much  about  them 
on  his  return.  Schedel  was  a  man  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  Dlirer.  He  had  studied  the  antique  in  Italy,  he  was 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  classical  culture.    Dlirer  could  scarcely 

'  O.  Ilase — Die  Koburger,  Leipzig,  1885;  Neuberger — Nachrichten. 
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fail    to    meet   him   often,   for   Schcdcl    was   his   near   neighbour 
aiul  was  certainly  a  friend  of  Diirer's  friend  Pirkheimcr. 

At  Sebald  Schreyer's  house  a^ain  all  the  foremost  men 
of  the  town  came  to<^ethcr.  Sclireycr  himself  was  not  a  remark- 
able scholar,  but  he  was  a  joyous  host  and  a  willin^^  i)atron  of 
the  arts.  That  fine  '  ICntombment,'  for  instance,  whicli  Adam 
Krafft  sculptured  and  set  up  between  two  of  the  buttresses  of 
S.  Sebald's,  was  done  at  Schreyer's  bidding.  Conrad  Celtcs  and 
Peter  Dannhauser — both  men  of  the  fnst  rank — were  his  friends, 
and  we  ma}'  picture  them  as  the  soul  of  many  a  learned  and 
festive  party  at  his  house. 

Stephan  and  Lucas  Paumgartncr  must  not  be  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  of  Durer's  friends.  In  six  of  the  artist's  letters  from 
Venice  he  sends  'Steffan'  his  greeting.  The  first  time  we  hear  of 
Stephan  is  in  the  police-courts.  He  was  condemned  to  two  days 
imprisonment  for  dancing  with  some  Jews  on  a  fast  day — the 
unorthodox  person  !  In  after  years  he  exchanged  the  dock  for 
the  bench,  and  filled  the  position  of  town  judge  with  honour.  An 
altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  S.  Catherine — the  most  important 
painting  of  Durer's  early  period — was  made  for  these  brothers. 
Their  portraits  are  on  the  wings.  The  faces  are  blocked  out  with 
astonishing  force.  They  betoken  men  of  strong  character  with 
a  latent  fund  of  anger  in  their  hearts.  The  picture  is  preserved 
in  the  Old  Pinakoteck  at  Munich. 

The  name  of  Imhof  occurs  oftener  than  any  other  in  Diirer's 
diaries  and  letters.  The  Imhofs  were  one  of  the  largest  banking 
houses  in  Europe.  Their  enterprises,  like  those  of  the  Fuggers 
of  Augsburg,  extended  to  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  The 
main  line  of  the  family  consisted  in  Diirer's  day  of  three 
generations: — Hans  I  (the  grandfather),  Hans  II  (his  son,  called 
'the  elder'),  and  Hans  III  (the  grandson,  'the  younger'). 
Grandfather  Hans  gave  employment  to  Adam  Krafft  and  left 
his  mark  on  the  public  buildings  of  the  town.  Hans  the  elder 
was  Diirer's  contemporary  and  the  head  of  the  house  in  his  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  Niirnberg  and  had  an 
organising  brain  that  formed  large  schemes  and  carried  them  into 
effect.  Whether  Diirer  is  in  Venice  or  Antwerp  it  is  to  the 
representative  of  the  Imhofs  that  he  consigns  his  goods  for 
forwarding.     It  is  from  the  Imhofs  that  he  borrows  money  and  to 
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them    that   he  pays   it   for   transmission.     When    Jacob    Heller 
at  Frankfort  wants  to  settle  his  account  with  Diirer  he  hands  over 
the  money  to  the  Imhofs  there  and  the  Imhofs  at  Niirnberg  pay 
the  artist.     By  such  men  as  these  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
commercial  system  were  being  laid.     Diirer  stood  in  a  friendly 
relation  to  all  branches  of  the  Imhof  family.     They  were  not 
mere  rich  business  men  and  nothing  more,  they  were  enlight- 
ened above  the  average  of  their  day.     They  were  collectors  of 
one  thing  and  another  and  destined  in  succeeding  generations  to 
make  a  stir  in  that  line  also.     The  Diirer  drawings  and  MSS  in 
the  British  Museum  probably  came  out  of  the  Imhof  collection. 
The  grandson  Hans  Imhof,  who  was  at  Venice  when  Diirer  was 
there  and   is  often   mentioned    in  the    artist's    letters,    married 
Pirkheimer's    favourite    daughter,    Felicitas,    and    Diirer    stood 
godfather   to   their   eldest    child    and    sent    it    a    present    from 
Antwerp,  when  away  on  his  Netherlands  journey.     The  Pirk- 
heimers  and  the  Imhofs  had  been  connected  for  generations;  but 
that  did  not   prevent   Diirer's  blustering  friend   from   being  at 
daggers  drawn  with  Conrad,  brother  of  Hans  II.    They  constantly 
opposed  each  other  at  the  town-council  board — a  state  of  things 
which  Diirer  hints,  in  one  of  his  Venice  letters,  had  better  cease. 
But  the  quarrel  grew  worse  till  in  15 17  they  abused  each  other  to 
the  face  in   the  council-chamber — Pirkheimer  spluttering  with 
rage — whereat  the  Council  formally  censured  them  both. 

Of  Diirer's  other  friends  amongst  the  family  we  know  little. 
Peter's  son,  Sebastian,  for  instance,  to  whom  th-e  Rathhaus  was 
lent  for  a  ball  one  carnival  night,  was  both  at  Venice  and 
Antwerp  when  Diirer  visited  those  cities.  Diirer  also  met 
young  Alexander  Imhof  at  Antwerp  and  dined  with  him  and 
borrowed  money  from  him  for  his  homeward  journey.  There 
was  plenty  of  good  stuff  in  these  Imhofs,  for  they  have  lasted  as 
a  family  down  to  the  present  day  and  turned  out  notable  men 
in  every  one  of  the  four  intervening  centuries.  About  all  these 
merchants,  however.  History  is  far  too  silent.  They  lived  a 
joyful  life  of  alternate  labour  and  relaxation ;  they  kept  the 
wheel  of  the  world  turning ;  it  was  their  enterprise  that  caused 
the  advance  of  commerce  into  unknown  lands ;  yet  foolish 
Fame  scarce  whispers  over  their  graves. 

Anton  Kolb  was  another   Niirnberg   merchant  with  whom 
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Diircr  forcc^athcrcd  at  Venice.  We  learn  from  the  artist's 
letters  that  Kolh  was  much  inlcMcsled  in  art,  whilst  Din'er 
acknowledi;!^!  that  his  juclL^mcnl  in  lh('  matter  of  l)uyinL^ 
carpets  was  refill)'  worth  somethin^^. 

Two  or  three  Nm'nberfrers  cannot  be  omitted  even  from 
the  hastiest  sketch.  Stout  Lazarus  Spenf^lcr,  for  instance,  the 
ninth  of  his  father's  one  and  twenty  children,  lie  received  a 
Ic^al  education  at  the  University  of  Leipzi[(  and  began  his 
official  career  in  1502  in  the  town  Chancery  of  Niirnbcrg.  Five 
years  later  he  was  appointed  town  Secretary,  a  post  he  re- 
tained for  the  rest  of  his  days.  lie  became  indispensable  to  the 
citizens,  and  it  was  said  that  he  alone  kept  the  state-machine 
going.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  local  reform  move- 
ment, and  took  his  part  in  the  battle  of  the  pamphlets.  He 
published  (in  1519)  the  "Apology  or  Defence  (Sc/mtzrede),  a 
Christian  answer  of  an  honourable  lover  of  the  godly  truth 
of  holy  Scripture  to  certain  gainsayers,  pointing  out  why  Dr 
Martin  Luther's  doctrine  should  not  be  rejected  as  unchristian" 
etc.  The  publication  attained  popularity  and  the  author  was 
excommunicated.  Spengler  was  described  as  "a  jurist  among 
theologians  and  a  theologian  amongst  jurists".  He  wrote  poetry, 
and  his  hymn 

^'' Durch  Adam^s  Fall  ist  ganz  verderbt^^ 
was  sung  in  many  languages.  When  Diirer  turned  rhymester 
and  provoked  Pirkheimer's  laughter,  it  was  to  Spengler  he 
appealed.  The  Secretary  replied  in  a  poem  about  Apelles  and 
the  Shoemaker.  Diirer  retorted  with  some  verses  in  which  he 
compared  Spengler  to  a  notary  who  could  only  draw  up  one 
form  and  got  confused  about  the  parties'  names, 

"And  so  he  drove  away  his  clients, 
And  people  mocked  his  little  science. 
To  me,  that  it  may  not  hap  so, 
Something  of  all  things  I  will  know. 
Not  only  writing  will  I  do 
But  learn  to  practise  physic  too, 
Till  men  surprised  will  say,  'Beshrew  me, 
What  good  this  painter's  medicines  do  me!' 

So  the  painter  with  hairy  beard 

Says  to  the  Writer  who  mocked  and  jeered." 

(yMrs  Hea ton's  translation.) 
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Evidently  Painter  and  Writer  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Spengler,  his  brother,  and  their  wives  were  on  the  list  of 
those  to  whom  Diirer  sent  presents  from  the  Netherlands. 

Spengler  was  one  of  the  personal  links  that  united  Diirer 
to  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  His  zeal  for  reform  was  great,  but 
he  was  even  more  energetic  in  forwarding  literary  and  educa- 
tional movements.  The  founding  of  the  High  School  was 
largely  his  work.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  in  1521  to 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  to  his  pen*  we  owe  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene.  Three  years  before,  he  and  Caspar  Nutzel 
were  sent  with  Diirer  as  Deputies  to  the  Augsburg  diet,  and 
many  a  merry  day  did  the  three  friends  pass  together. 

Caspar  Niitzel  was  the  leading  man  in  Niirnberg  during  the 
last  years  of  Diirer's  life.  Camararius  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
so  constant  in  pursuit  of  any  settled  purpose  that  when  men 
thought  he  had  abandoned  it  and  was  following  after  some- 
thing else,  just  then  most  likely  he  was  attaining  his  end. 
Diirer's  connexion  with  him  and  Clara,  the  mother  of  his 
twenty-one  children,  was  a  very  close  one.  He  sent  them  also 
presents  from  Antwerp.  Niitzel  was  a  Reformer  like  the  rest, 
and  the  secularisation  of  the  monasteries  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  chiefly  by  him. 

With  this  tough  administrator  we  may  contrast  Hieronymus 
Ebner,  who  was  ever  a  mild  and  pious  person,  ardently  devoted 
to  learning,  famed  as  a  bearer  of  peace  and  a  softener  of  stony 
ways.  The  mist  of  four  centuries  hides  him  from  us  and  so  we 
can  do  no  more  than  guess  that  between  him  and  Diirer  there 
must  have  existed  a  more  than  ordinary  sympathy. 

Next  just  one  glance  at  Melchior  Pfinzing,  the  poet-provost 
of  S.  Sebald's,  whose  study-window  with  its  graceful  bracket  and 
carved  panels  is  such  a  fortune  to  the  Niirnberg  photographers. 
The  Pfinzings  had  long  been  a  prominent  family  in  Niirnberg 
and  had  held  important  offices  for  generations.  He  was  Maxi- 
milian's private  secretary  and  friend,  and  helped  him  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  those  astonishing  volumes,  Thewrdannckh,  the 
Weisskunig,  and  the  others,  which  the  Emperor  published  as 
monuments  of  his  life.     Pfinzing  pulled  Maximilian's  verses  into 

^  In  a  letter  to  Leonhard  Tucher. 
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shape;  ami  wlun  a  1uil;c  woodcut  was  to  l)c^  made  representing 
the  luiipcror  scaled  on  a  car  of  Iriunipli  llic  oversight  of  the 
dcsi^^n  was  entrusted  to  IMhi/inn  and  l*irklieinu:r,  whilst  Diirer 
was  selected  to  ij^ive  form  to  the  notions  of  the  two  Humanists. 
The  work  doubtless  brought  the  three  often  together,  perhaps  at 
a  table  in  that  \'cr)'  stu(l)^-wind()w  ;  and  maybe  it  was  on  one 
such  occasion  that  Diirer  made  "in  Mclchior  Pfinzing's  book" 
the  draw  ing  of  the  Wheel  of  I^\)rtune  now  at  Berlin.  Pfinzing 
was  Canon  of  Bamberg,  Mainz,  and  Trient.  He  was  d  friend  of 
Church  reform  but  naturally  not  of  Church  spoliation. 

The  soul  of  the  Nurnberg  Humanists  and  'the  Apostle  of 
classical  studies  in  Germany'  was  the  famous  Conrad  Celtes. 
From  Leipzig  to  Rome  his  face  was  familiar  in  every  centre 
of  learning.  He  spent  much  time  in  Nurnberg,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  city  he  had  been  born,  and  he  maintained 
close  relations  with  Pirkheimer,  Schreyer,  and  that  circle  of 
friends.  It  was  in  the  Ni.irnbcrg  Veste  and  before  the  notables 
assembled  at  the  Diet  of  1487,  that  the  Emperor  placed  the 
poet's  crown  upon  his  head.  Pirkheimer's  house  was  Celtes' 
Niirnberg  home.  When  he  was  not  there  he  kept  up  a  brisk 
correspondence  with  the  family.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  first  to  recall  the  Germans  to  a  study  of  their  own 
early  literature.  His  publication  of  the  works  of  the  Nun 
Roswitha  forms  the  commencement  of  a  literary  epoch.  Celtes 
had  his  books  printed  at  Niirnberg,  and  Diirer  designed  illustra- 
tions for  some  of  them.  The  old  Humanist  cannot  but  have 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  young  artist,  and  their 
personal  ■  contact  at  Pirkheimer's  house  must  have  produced 
important  results  upon  Diirer's  intellectual  development.  The 
early  history  of  his  own  country  was  a  passion  with  Celtes.  He 
founded  the  'Literary  Society  of  the  Rhine'  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  favourite  study.  His  little  book  on  the  'Origin,  Situation, 
Manners,  and  Institutions'  of  Niirnberg  is  still  interesting.  The 
Humanist  Emperor  naturally  showered  his  favours  upon  such  a 
man.  He  attached  him  to  his  court,  made  him  Librarian  and 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  the  new  University  of  Vienna,  and  gave 
him  the  distinguished  right  of  designating  whom  he  pleased  for 
the  poet's  crown.     According  to  Ephrussi^  there  is  in  the  Uni- 

'^  A.  D.  et  ses  dessifis,  p.  140,  note. 
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versity  Library  at  Vienna  a  coffer  which  once  contained  three 
things — the  silver  laurel  crown,  the  laureate's  ring,  and  the 
imperial  charter  (dated  31  Oct.  1501)  giving  the  University  the 
right  to  crown  distinguished  poets.  The  coffer  was  presented 
to  the  University  by  Celtes  in  i  508.  On  one  side  is  a  painting 
of  Apollo  done  from  a  drawing  by  Dlirer  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (dated  1507);  on  the  other  is  a  figure  of  Philosophy. 
At  Vienna  Celtes  founded  the  'Society  of  the  Danube'  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  'Society  of  the  Rhine',  and,  thus  labouring 
in  the  cause  of  learning,  he  died  at  his  post  in  1508. 

A  member  of  this  'Danube  Society'  was  destined  to  be 
brought  into  close  connexion  with  Dlirer  and  so  must  briefly 
occupy  our  attention.  This  was  Johannes  Stabius,  a  man  of 
keen  understanding,  many-sided  genius,  and  rare  learning. 
Astronomy  was  his  special  subject  and  he  showed  ingenuity  in 
the  invention  of  instruments.  He  was  not  a  dry  student  of 
numbers  and  figures.  He  entered  with  relish  into  all  the  New 
Learning  and  himself  wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  had  a 
dry  humour  and  could  utter  strange  quips  and  conceits,  amusing 
to  the  jocund  Max,  who  kept  him  by  his  side  for  sixteen  years 
and  made  him  Professor  of  Astronomy  under  Celtes  at  Vienna. 
He  likewise  committed  to  his  oversight  that  surprising  hu- 
manistic conception  "Maximilian's  Arch  of  Triumph"  which 
Stabius  was  to  conceive  and  describe  and  Diirer  to  design. 
Rare  fun  the  two  must  have  had  together,  and  the  friendship 
thus  formed  was  so  much  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  that  death 
alone  interrupted  it.  When  questions  of  pay,  pension,  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  and  the  like  turned  up  between  DUrer  and 
the  Emperor  (who  was  always  penniless)  Stabius  acted  as  go- 
between.  Dlirer  also  made  for  him  some  marvellous  woodcuts 
of  the  northern  and  southern  starry  hemispheres,  with  the 
figures  of  their  constellations,  also  a  map  of  the  Old  World — 
important  productions  all  of  them  in  their  day,  and  destined  to 
be  the  parents  of  something  better.  Stabius  died  at  Gratz  in 
1522. 

Diirer  seems  to  have  been  specially  fond  of  mathematicians. 
As  a  Humanist,  of  course,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  pay  some 
attention  to  Euclid  and  other  classical  geometers,  but  the 
study  was  naturally  congenial  to  Diirer.     He  had  an   idea  of 
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scckinf^  for  a  niatlicmatical  basis  of  art  ;  iiialluinatics  tluMxTorc 
occupied  nukh  of  liis  ihoiii^hts.  y\l  no  tinu'  could  he  call  him- 
self a  l.alin  scholar,  nor  (.Wd  he  ever  learn  more  than  the  merest 
rudiments  of  Greek,  in  llie  ])r('senc('  of  classical  scholars  there- 
fore he  was  a  learner,  but  he  stood  upon  more  ecpial  terms  with 
mathematicians,  and  he  made  ac(]uaintancc  with  them  wherever 
he  went.  Thus  at  ICrasmus'  house  in  the  Netherlands  he  met 
Nik  las  Kratzer,  who  was  astronomer  to  the  Kin<^  of  England 
and  Profcs.sor  at  Oxford.  Diirer  drew  his  likeness  at  Antwerp, 
and  eii;ht  years  later  Holbein  painted  a  picture  of  him  in 
Eui^land.  Diirer  states  that  Kratzer  proved  helpful  to  him  in 
many  matters.  Their  conversations  turned  on  questions  of 
religion  as  well  as  mathematics,  for  Kratzer  was  'evangelical,' 
even  as  the  Nurnberg  folk.  Kratzer  wrote  Diirer  the  following 
letter'  in  the  important  year  of  reformation  at  Niirnberg. 

"  To  the  Jwiiourablc   ajid  accomplisJicd  AlbrecJit  Diirer^  burgher   of 
Niirnberg,  my  dear  Master  and  Friend. 

London,  24  Oa.  1524. 
Honourable,  dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  good  health  and  that  of  your 
wife.  I  have  had  Hans  Pomer  staying  with  me  in  England.  Now  that 
you  are  all  evangelical  in  Niirnberg  I  must  write  to  you.  God  grant 
you  grace  to  persevere ;  the  adversaries  indeed  are  strong,  but  God  is 
stronger  and  is  wont  to  help  the  sick  who  call  upon  him  and  acknow- 
ledge him.  I  want  you,  dear  Herr  Albrecht  Diirer,  to  make  a  drawing 
for  me  of  the  instrument  you  saw  at  Herr  Pirkheimer's,  wherewith  they 
measure  distances  both  far  and  wide.  You  told  me  about  it  at  Antwerp. 
Or  perhaps  Herr  Pirkheimer  would  send  me  the  design  of  it — he  would 
be  doing  me  a  great  favour.  I  want  also  to  know  how  much  a  set  of 
impressions  of  all  your  prints  costs,  and  whether  anything  new  has  come 
out  at  Niirnberg  relating  to  my  art.  I  hear  that  our  friend  Hans,  the 
astronomer,  is  dead.  Would  you  write  and  tell  me  what  instruments 
and  the  like  he  has  left,  and  also  where  our  Stabius'  prints  and  wood- 
blocks are  to  be  found?  Greet  Herr  Pirkheimer  for  me.  I  hope  to 
make  him  a  map  of  England,  which  is  a  great  country  and  was  un- 
known to  Ptolemy.  He  would  like  to  see  it.  All  those  who  have 
written  about  England  have  seen  no  more  than  a  small  part  of  it.  You 
cannot  write  to  me  any  longer  through  Hans  Pomer.  Pray  send  me  the 
woodcut  which  represents  Stabius  as  S.  Koloman^      I   have  nothing 

1  The   MS.   of  this   letter   belongs   to   H.    Lempertz   of  Coin.     See   Thausing, 
Diirer,  11.  251.     For  Diirer's  answer  to  this  letter  see  later  on, 

2  B.  106,  published  in  1513.     The  block   is   in  the   Court   Library  at  Vienna. 
Thausing  says  it  was  designed  by  Burckmair  or  Springinklee. 
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more  to  say  that  would  interest  you,  so   God  bless  you.      Given  at 
London,  24th  October. 


Your  servant, 

NiKLAS  Kratzer. 


Greet  your  wife  heartily  for  me.'' 


Diirer  had  more  mathematical  friends  besides  Kratzer  and 
the  unknown  astronomer  Hans.  We  must  think  of  this  set  of 
men  puzzling  their  brains  over  the  problems  now  hammered  into 
every  school-boy's  head.  But  they  were  new  problems  then  and 
these  men  were  struggling  with  them  and  thus  making  the  way 
for  the  Newtons  and  Laplaces  of  the  future.  A  letter  to  Durer 
from  Johann  Tscherte,  the  Emperor's  architect  and  builder  of 
bridges  and  fortifications,  gives  us  one  more  glimpse  into  the 
past,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it.  Tscherte  and 
Pirkheimer  also  corresponded,  and  it  was  to  Tscherte  that  Pirk- 
heimer  wrote  a  famous  letter  about  DUrer's  wife,  to  which  we 
must  presently  return.  The  letter  to  Diirer  is  unfortunately  not 
dated.     It  runs  as  follows. 

"  Friendly,  dear  Herr  Durer, 

I  invite  you  as  my  guest  to  an  early  meal  on  Sunday  next.  It 
is  my  earnest  wish  and  request  that  you  will  come  and  not  stay  away. 
Will  you  also  point  out  to  my  servant  where  Varnbuler  is  to  be  found  ? 
Herewith  I  send  you  the  proposition  of  the  triangle  with  three  unequal 
angles.  I  found  it  out  on  the  way,  before  I  reached  home  from  you 
yesterday.  But  out  of  a  square  to  make  a  triangle  of  the  same  area — 
that  is  artful.  I  expect  you  know  it  well.  The  sphere  shall  not  hide 
itself;  as  soon  as  I  have  a  little  leisure  I  will  try  what  I  can  accomplish; 
it  shall  not  be  withheld  from  you. 

J.  Tscherte." 

(Below  follows  the  construction  of  a  rectangle  of  the  same  area  as  a 
given  triangle.) 

Such  were  a  few  of  Diirer's  home-friends,  companions,  and 
equals — the  men  who  reflect  his  character  and  at  whom  we  look 
that  we  may  see  him  the  more  clearly.  But  there  is  still  one 
man  in  high  position  to  whom  at  all  events  a  word  is  due  in  his 
connexion  with  Diirer;  I  refer  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  characteristic  specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  man 
of  his  day.     The  same  movements  that  .stirred  them   affected 
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him  and  awoke  the  fiery  temper  whieh  he  inherited  from  his 
Portuguese  motlicr.  lueryoue  who  lias  interested  himself  in 
llu'  portraits  of  this  period  renuMnbers  the  ea^de  nose,  the  small 
nu)uth,  tlu-  ll.ixrii  hair,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  muscular  fi^^ure  of 
the  jocund  monarch.  His  activity  was  proverbial.  He  was  a 
mi^t;hty  hunter,  and  he  and  his  people  were  never  tired  of  talking 
over  his  exploits.  As  a  youth  he  climbed  the  tower  of  Ulm 
Cathedral  (350  feet  high)  by  the  iron  rings  which  hung  there  to 
support  the  lamps  on  illumination  days.  Max,  moreover,  was 
the  last  knight,  the  last  to  enter  with  zest  into  the  contests  of 
the  tournament.  Though  he  held  on  to  the  past  in  this  respect, 
in  all  others  he  looked  rather  towards  the  future.  He  was  a 
performer  and  lover  of  music,  a  tolerably  good  classical  scholar, 
one  of  the  first  to  take  interest  in  the  early  literature  of  his  own 
race.  With  others  of  his  day,  and  notably  DUrer,  he  manifested 
that,  then  modern,  desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  record  of  his 
smaller  actions.  To  this  end  he  published  books  about  himself, 
in  thinly  veiled  disguise,  one  of  them,  'The  History  of  the 
valiant  Knight  Theuerdank,'  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  old 
Hcldcngcdichte. 

Max  could  look  wise  amongst  the  learned,  discussing  Greek 
wuth  Celtes  and  Mathematics  with  Stabius  ;  he  could  also  be 
gayest  among  the  gay.  In  the  houses  of  the  merchant-princes 
of  Augsburg,  the  Fuggers  and  the  Welsers,  he  would  lay  aside 
his  imperial  state  and  foot  it  with  the  best  of  them.  He  loved 
to  call  himself  burgher  of  the  merriest  town  in  Europe,  for  such 
was  Augsburg  in  those  days  of  doubt,  like  Paris  in  the  mid-tide 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  at  Augsburg,  at  the  diet  in  15 18,  that 
Dijrer  and  Max  w^ere  brought  face  to  face,  and  each  found  the 
other  worthy  of  respect.  On  this  occasion  Diirer  made  the  well- 
known  drawing  of  the  Emperor,  upon  which  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand,  "This  is  Kaiser  Maximilian,  whom  I,  Albrecht 
DUrer,  portrayed  at  Augsburg  in  his  little  room,  high  up  in  the 
Palace,  in  the  year  reckoned  15 18  on  Monday  after  John 
Baptist's."  Shortly  afterwards  Max  died,  and  in  memory  of  him 
Diirer  published  the  likeness  as  a  large  and  splendid  woodcut. 
Such  then  were  some  of  Diirer's  chief  patrons  and  chosen 
u  friends.    A  strong  family  likeness  marks  them  all.    They  possess 

the  same  vigour  of  life,  the  same  energy,  the  same  joy  in  the 
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consciousness  of  existence.  The  Seven  Sleepers  were  turning  in 
their  cave  and  all  Europe  was  waking  up.  Everywhere  new 
life  and  vigour  were  being  shown,  and  in  Nurnberg  no  less  than 
in  other  places.  New  schools  of  art  were  arising,  new  inventions 
were  being  made,  new  countries  were  being  discovered,  printing 
was  causing  the  spread  of  education  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. New  controversies,  new  quarrels,  and  new  wars  were 
likewise  signs  of  new  life.  The  lusty  immorality  of  the  i6th 
century  was  a  sign  of  vigour.  It  was  altogether  different  in 
kind  from  the  luxurious  vice  of  a  period  of  decay.  The  twelfth 
hour  of  the  night  of  ignorance  was  past ;  the  blackest  watch  was 
gone;  the  dawn  was  beginning  to  rend  the  darkness  asunder. 
Men  were  filled  with  the  hopes  of  a  new  era.  They  looked  for- 
ward, dimly  conscious  of  the  great  events  to  come  and  the  great 
discoveries  to  which  they  held  the  clue,  dimly  conscious  of  the 
scientific  epoch  that  was  at  hand  with  its  enlarged  knowledge 
and  its  wider  field  of  view,  dimly  conscious  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  do  a  work  the  like  of  which  had  been  demanded  of  few 
generations  of  mankind.  All  honour  to  these  men,  the  brave 
ones  !  who  dared  to  cast  away  the  worn-out  garments  of  bygone 
days  and  to  sever  themselves  from  the  creeds  and  the  hopes 
which  no  longer  embodied  but  only  smothered  the  ideal  of 
life.  And  amongst  the  honourable  let  well-nigh  the  highest 
place  be  reserved  for  Albrecht  Diirer,  prince  among  artists,  who 
governed  his  realm  in  kingly  wise,  his  hand  sceptred  with  a 
pencil  and  guided  in  its  perfect  freedom  by  a  perfect  obedience 
to  law.  To  him  was  it  therefore  granted  to  realize  in  tangible 
form  the  thoughts  of  a  day  of  singular  thoughtfulness,  to  address 
the  greatest  men  of  a  great  period  and  to  show  them  their 
ideals,  and  to  address  the  little  men  also  and  manifest  to  them 
the  thoughts  of  their  betters.  Thus  did  he  labour  in  earnestness 
and  reverence,  linked  through  his  pious  mother  to  the  past  and 
through  his  strong  friends  to  the  future.  The  work  he  ac- 
complished has  seldom  been  equalled  for  vastness,  and  for 
excellence  never  surpassed.  Of  such  as  he,  in  truth,  were  the 
words  written,  "  Lo  !  their  works  do  follow  them  !" 


CHAPTER    III. 

durer's  childhood  and  youth. 

The  flood  of  Memoirs,  Autobiographies,  Reminiscences, 
Histories  of  our  own  Time,  and  works  of  similar  character 
which  issues  from  the  press  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  sign 
of  the  individuahzing  tendency  of  the  day.  Men  now  live  a 
conscious  life  ;  they  desire  to  know  their  fellows,  and  themselves 
to  be  known,  as  individuals.  We  do  indeed  hear  much  of  the 
levelling  tendency  of  modern  habits,  and  how  the  contact  of  man 
with  man  rubs  down  the  corners  of  character  and  forms  all  men 
according  to  one  pattern.  But  the  town  life  of  the  middle-ages 
was  in  a  sense  much  more  levelling.  In  those  days  of 
corporate  vigour  the  individual  went  for  little  and  thought  little 
about  himself.  Kings  and  barons  were  prominent  individuals, 
but  very  few  other  men  had  the  opportunity  of  standing  forth 
alone.  The  strength  of  men  depended  not  upon  their  force 
of  individual  character  but  upon  the  unity  of  their  cooperation 
together.  The  very  names  of  the  great  architects  who  built  the 
Cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  unknown,  and  as  for  the 
fabric  of  their  lives  we  have  not  the  ghost  of  a  biography  of  one 
of  them.  Artists,  poets,  craftsmen,  all  who  did  the  work  of  the 
world  are  alike  hazy  to  our  view.  Their  work  endures,  but  the 
memory  of  the  workers  is  as  a  shadow  of  a  dream.  Durer's 
generation  was  the  first  to  show  signs  of  the  modern  spirit  to 
whose  habits  we  are  accustomed.  Diirer  himself  is  an  early 
example  of  it.  He  was  one  of  the  first  artists  to  leave  clear 
accounts  of  his  relatives  and  surroundings.  After  a  certain 
period  of  his  life  he  made  it  a  habit  to  sign  and  date  everything 
that  came  from  his  hand,  were  it  only  a  hurried  sketch,  and  he 
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went  over  the  other  drawings  in  his  possession  and  put  in  his 
signature  wherever  it  was  wanting.  Sometimes  he  added  more 
than  his  signature,  as,  for  instance,  on  that  early  portrait  drawing 
of  himself  where  the  following  inscription  is  written  in  his 
mature  handwriting, 

"This  portrait  of  myself  I  made  from  a  mirror  in  the  year  1484, 
whilst  I  was  still  a  child — Albrecht  Durer." 

When  we  come  to  his  correspondence  with  Heller  about  the 
picture  he  was  painting  for  him  we  shall  see  how  anxious  he 
was  that  the  work  should  endure  for  centuries.  He  was  not 
satisfied  to  do  his  work  and  die.  He  wanted  his  work  to  be 
known  and  remembered  as  his.  He  desired  that  posterity  should 
know  him  as  an  individual.  His  little  notes  and  memoranda 
take  posterity  into  his  confidence.  He  tells  us  about  himself 
and  his  work,  as  though  he  were  answering  our  questions.  Thus 
he  foresaw  that  we  should  like  to  know  something  about  the 
drawing  which  Raffaelle  sent  him,  so  he  wrote  upon  it, 

"  15 15 — Raffahell  di  Urbin,  who  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the 
Pope,  he  made  these  naked  figures  and  sent  them  to  Albrecht  Diirer  at 
Niirnberg  to  show  him  his  hand." 

This  inscription  was  valueless  for  Diirer  himself;  he  would  never 
have  forgotten  the  fact  it  records,  but  he  knew  it  would  interest 
posterity  and  therefore  wrote  it.  Similar  reasons  induced  him 
to  describe  the  wonderful  crosses  which  fell  from  heaven,  and  to 
record  his  dreams,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Our  knowledge  of  Dlirer's  life  is  mainly  due  to  his  own 
recording  instinct.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  read  much  of  the 
story  of  his  life  in  his  own  words,  and  we  need  only  now  and 
then  interrupt  him  with  a  parenthesis.  Similarly  we  need  not 
trouble  to  deduce  his  theory  of  art  from  his  pictures,  for  he  has 
left  most  of  his  ideas  upon  paper  and  we  can  thus  read  his 
thoughts  in  his  own  handwriting. 

The  first  document  that  must  detain  our  attention  is  his 
family  history,  written  by  him  rather  late  in  life,  in  the  year 
the  Reformation  was  accomplished  in  Niirnberg.  Bearing  this 
fact  in  mind,  and  remembering  that  Diirer  was  a  follower  of 
Luther,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  completely  he  retained 
his  sympathy  with  the  faith  of  his  parents. 

C.  D.  3 
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"  In  the  year  1524, 1,  Albrccht  Diircr  the  younj^cr,  have  put  together 
from  my  father's  i)ai)ers  llie  facts  as  to  whence  he  was,  liow  he  came 
hitlier,  Hved  here,  antl  drew  to  a  happy  end.  God  be  gracious  to  liim 
and  us !    Amen. 

"Like  liis  relatives,  Alhrecht  Diirer  the  chler  was  horn  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  in  a  vilhige  named  lOytas,  situated  not  far  from  a  httle 
town  called  (iyula,  eight  miles  below  (Irosswardein  ;  and  his  kindred 
made  their  living  from  horses  and  cattle.  My  father's  father  was  called 
Anton  Diirer;  he  came  as  a  lad  to  a  goldsmith  in  the  said  little  town 
and  learnt  the  craft  under  him.  He  afterwards  married  a  girl  named 
P^lisabeth,  who  bare  him  a  daughter,  Katharina,  and  three  feons.  'I'he 
first  son  he  named  Albrccht ;  he  was  my  dear  father.  He  too  became 
a  goldsmilh,  a  i)ure  and  skilful  man.  The  second  son  he  called  Ladis- 
laus ;  he  was  a  saddler.  His  son  is  my  cousin  Niklas  Diirer,  called 
Niklas  the  Hungarian,  who  is  settled  at  Koln.  He  also  is  a  goldsmith 
and  learnt  the  craft  here  at  Niirnberg  with  my  father.  The  third  son 
he  called  John.  Him  he  set  to  study  and  he  afterwards  became  parson 
at  Grosswardein,  and  continued  there  thirty  years. 

"  So  Albrccht  Diirer,  my  dear  father,  came  to  Germany.  He  had 
been  a  long  time  with  the  great  artists  in  the  Netherlands.  At  last  he 
came  hither  to  Niirnberg  in  the  year,  as  reckoned  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  1455,  on  S.  Eulogius'  day  (11  March).  And  on  the  same  day 
Philip  Pirkheimer  had  his  marriage  feast  at  the  Veste,  and  there  was  a 
great  dance  under  the  big  lime  tree.  For  a  long  time  after  that,  my 
dear  father,  Albrecht  Diirer,  served  my  grandfather,  old  Hieronymus 
Holper,  till  the  year  reckoned  1467  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  My 
grandfather  then  gave  him  his  daughter,  a  pretty  upright  girl,  fifteen 
years  old,  named  Barbara  ;  and  he  was  wedded  to  her  eight  days  before 
S.  Vitus'  (8  June).  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  my  grandmother, 
my  mother's  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  Oellinger  of  Weissenburg,  and 
her  name  was  Kunigunde. 

"  And  my  dear  father  had  by  his  marriage  with  my  dear  mother  the 
following  children  born — which  I  set  down  here  word  for  word  as  he 
wrote  it  in  his  book : — 

"  I.  Item,  in  the  year  1468  after  the  birth  of  Christ  on  the  day 
before  S.  Margaret's  eve  (12  July)  in  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  my  wife 
Barbara  bare  me  my  first  daughter ;  and  old  Margaret  of  Weissenburg 
stood  godmother  to  her,  and  she  named  me  the  child  Barbara  after  its 
mother. 

2.  Item,  in  the  year  1470  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  S.  Mary's  day 
in  Lent  (14  March),  two  hours  before  daybreak,  my  wife  Barbara  bare 
me  my  second  child,  a  son.  Fritz  Roth  of  Bayreuth  held  him  over  the 
font  and  named  my  son  Johannes. 

3.  Item,  in  the  year  147 1  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  sixth  hour 
of  the  day,  on  S.  Prudentia's  day,  a  Tuesday  in  Passion  Week  (21  May), 
my  wife  bare  me  my  second  son.  His  godfather  was  Anton  Koburger, 
and  he  named  him  Albrecht  after  me." 
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The  remaining  fifteen  Items  are  of  the  same  type  and  need 
not  be  catalogued  here.     Diirer  then  continues : — 

''All  these,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  dear  Father's  children,  are 
now  dead,  some  in  their  childhood,  others  as  they  were  growing  up  ; 
only  we  three  brothers  still  live,  so  long  as  God  will,  namely :  I, 
Albrecht,  and  my  brother  Andreas,  and  my  brother  Hans,  the  third  of 
the  name,  my  father's  children. 

"This  Albrecht  Diirer  the  elder  passed  his  life  in  great  toil  and 
stern,  hard  labour,  having  nothing  for  his  support  save  what  he  earned 
with  his  hand  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children ;  so  that  he  had 
little  enough.  He  underwent  moreover  manifold  afflictions,  trials,  and 
adversities.  But  he  won  just  praise  from  all  who  knew  him,  for  he 
lived  an  honourable.  Christian  life,  was  a  man  patient  of  spirit,  mild  and 
peaceable  to  all,  and  very  thankful  towards  God.  For  himself  he  had 
little  need  of  company  and  worldly  pleasures ;  he  was  also  of  few  words 
and  was  a  God-fearing  man." 

The  finest  record  that  Diirer  has  left  us  of  his  father  is  the 
portrait  he  painted  just  before  leaving  home  for  his  Wajiderjahre^. 
It  shows  a  man  very,  very  grave.  The  face  is  pathetic  with  the 
deep  furrows  ploughed  in  by  seventy  years  of  labour  and  sorrow. 
Every  trace  of  passion  is  gone  from  him  and  he  is  now  utterly 
resigned  to  whatever  the  days  may  bring.  Yet,  as  he  stands 
there,  so  quietly,  for  his  son  to  paint  him,  there  is  just  a  trace  of 
pleasure  and  pride  lurking  in  the  kind  old  face.  Could  he  have 
certainly  known  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  his  favourite 
boy,  how  well  that  knowledge  might  have  compensated  for  all 
the  losses  and  trials  he  had  suffered. 

"This  my  dear  Father,"  continues  Albrecht,  "was  very  careful  with 
his  children  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  for  it  was  his  highest 
wish  to  train  them  well  that  they  might  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  both  of 
God  and  man.  Wherefore  his  daily  speech  to  us  was  that  we  should 
love  God  and  deal  truly  with  our  neighbours. 

"And  my  Father  took  special  pleasure  in  me  because  he  saw  that  I 
was  dihgent  in  striving  to  learn.  So  he  sent  me  to  the  school,  and 
when  I  had  learnt  to  read  and  write  he  took  me  away  from  it,  and 
taught  me  the  goldsmith's  craft.  But  when  I  could  work  neatly  my 
liking  drew  me  rather  to  painting  than  to  goldsmith's  work,  so  I  laid  it 
before  my  father ;  but  he  was  not  well  pleased,  regretting  the  time  lost 
while  I  had  been  learning  to  be  a  goldsmith.  Still  he  let  it  be  as  1 
wished,  and  in  i486  (reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Christ)  on  S.  Andrew's 
day  (30  Nov.)  my  Father  bound  me  apprentice  to  Michael  Wolgemut, 
to  serve  him  three  years  long.  During  that  time  God  gave  me  diligence 
so  that  I  learnt  well,  but  I  had  much  to  suffer  from  his  lads." 

^  The  original  is  at  Sion  House.     There  is  a  good  copy  at  Munich. 
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or  Diircr's  work  as  n  goldsmith  wc  possess  no  known 
specimen,  hut  we  can  fortunately  point  to  at  any  rate  three 
drawings,  made  by  him  before  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  to 
Wolgemut.  One  of  these,  a  sketch  of  a  woman  holding  a  falcon, 
bears,  in  handwriting  of  the  day,  the  following  inscription,  "That 
is  also  old  ;  Albrecht  Dlirer,  before  he  went  to  become  painter 
at  Wolgemut's,  made  it  for  mc  in  the  rear  house,  in  the  presence 
of  the  late  Conrat  Lomayer."  Far  more  important  is  a  beautiful 
silver-point  portrait  of  himself  in  his  14th  year.  The  child  looks 
forth  upon  the  world  out  of  such  earnest  eyes,  which  haunt  a 
face  preternaturally  solemn  for  his  years.  No  one  could  look  on 
him  and  doubt  but  that  he  was  richly  endowed  by  nature.  And 
the  marvel  is  how  he  has  caught  his  own  expression  and  with 
what  true  instinct  he  has  made  his  character  visible.  In  the 
third  drawing,  which  was  done  in  the  following  year  and  re- 
presents a  Virgin  and  child  between  two  angels,  we  have 
something  more  than  instinct.  The  goldsmith's  apprentice 
shows  himself  no  mere  dexterous  child  with  a  knack  of  drawing, 
such  as  many  schoolboys  possess  who  yet  could  never  grow  to 
be  artists ;  he  is  already  a  draughtsman  of  a  definite  school,  an 
embryo  artist  with  ideas  of  composition,  and  with  an  eye  to 
some  extent  trained  by  observation  of  the  best  work  about 
him.  Small  w^onder  that  he  felt  himself  impelled  towards  a 
wider  sphere  of  art ;  small  wonder  too  that  his  father  with 
such  evidence  before  him  should  have  yielded  to  the  boy's 
wish. 

Albrecht  Diirer  the  elder  was  never  more  mistaken  than  in 
supposing  that  the  time  which  his  son  had  spent  over  a  gold- 
smith's training  had  been  wasted.  Much  of  Diirer's  skill  as  an 
engraver  in  after  years  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  thorough 
discipline  of  hand  which  his  early  training  had  enforced  upon 
him. 

Diirer  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  a  gifted  lad.  He 
emerged  from  it  a  promising  artist,  with  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  methods  of  his  craft,  over  and  above  his  inborn 
artistic  tendencies.  The  portrait  of  Albrecht  Diirer  the  elder, 
already  referred  to,  is  existing  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
advance  he  made  in  the  studio  of  Wolgemut.  But  let  us  return 
to  Diirer's  own  too  brief  account  of  himself  and  his  doings. 
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"When  I  had  finished  my  learning,  my  Father  sent  me  off,  and  I 
stayed  away  four  years  till  he  called  me  back  again.  As  I  had  gone 
forth  in  the  year  1490  after  Easter  (Easter  Sunday  was  April  11),  so 
now  I  came  back  again  in  1494,  as  it  is  reckoned,  after  Whitsuntide 
(Whit-sunday  was  May  18)." 

Would  that  DUrer  had  taken  us  a  little  closer  into  his  confi- 
dence and  told  us  where  he  went  to.  He  would  have  saved 
much  controversy,  out  of  which,  unfortunately,  little  certainty  has 
resulted.  According  to  Christoph  Scheurl,  an  old  and  tolerably 
credible  authority,  Diirer  wandered  off  through  Germany,  like 
other  journeymen,  and  was  at  Colmar  in  1492,  where  he  met 
three  of  Martin  Schongauer's  brothers.  We  hear  of  him  also  at 
Strassburg  and  Basel.  Afterwards  he  may  have  gone  to  Venice. 
We  possess  sketches  of  this  period  by  him — one  a  view  of 
Innsbruck,  another  of  Trient — which  prove  him  to  have  been  at 
any  rate  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  the  lagoons.  Moreover  in 
one  of  his  letters  written  from  Venice  eleven  years  later,  he  says, 
"  The  thing  which  pleased  me  eleven  years  ago  pleases  me  now 
no  more. "  The  arguments  for  and  against  this  first  Venetian 
visit  are  too  long  for  reproduction  here,  and  the  student  who  is 
interested  in  the  question  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  Thausing 
and  Ephrussi.  One  thing  is  certain,  in  whatever  direction 
Diirer's  inclination  took  him  he  had  his  eyes  open  to  observe 
nature.  He  filled  his  sketch-books  with  landscapes,  views  of 
towns,  and  careful  studies  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Everyday 
his  experience  grew  wider.  He  observed  the  men  and  the 
methods  of  different  schools ;  his  work  became  increasingly 
excellent,  and  his  thought  increasingly  rich.  It  was  during  his 
absence,  in  the  year  1493,  that  he  painted  an  interesting  portrait 
of  himself,  which  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Leipzig.  A 
copy  of  this  picture  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe,  who 
thought  it  an  original,  and  described  it  in  an  often-quoted 
passage : — 

"Priceless,"  he  says,  "I  considered  Albrecht  Diirer's  portrait,  painted 
by  himself,  with  the  date  1493,  that  is  to  say  in  his  two  and  twentieth 
year,  half  life-size,  half  length,  showing  both  hands,  the  elbows  hidden, 
a  little  purple-red  cap  with  a  tassel  of  short  small  strings,  the  neck 
bare  to  below  the  collar-bone,  an  embroidered  border  at  the  top  of  the 
shirt,  the  folds  of  the  sleeves  bound  together  with  peach-coloured  bands, 
a   blue-grey  cloak   bordered  with   yellow  strings,  in   the   hand  (as  an 
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emblem)  Kryii<4iiiin,  called  in  (Icrman  Manslriilh,  an  earnest  young 
face,  with  growing  hair  on  li|)  and  chin,  the  whole  nobly  drawn,  rich  and 
fiiultless,  harmonious  in  its  i)arts,  of  the  highest  finish,  fully  worthy  of 
Diirer,  though  painted  with  very  thin  colours." 

It  has  been  sui^^cstcd  that  Dlircr  painted  this  picture  and  sent 
it  homo  to  his  father  to  help  him  in  the  search  for  a  wife.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  son  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  one  after 
his  return  home.     His  record  of  the  facts  is  significantly  brief: 

''When  I  returned  home,"  he  says,  "Hans  Frey  treated  with  my 
Father,  and  gave  me  his  daughter,  Mistress  Agnes  by  name,  and  with 
her  he  gave  me  200  florins,  and  we  were  wedded ;  it  was  on  Monday 
before  Margaret's  (7  July)  in  the  year  1494." 

The  question  whether  Diirer's  married  life  was  a  happy  one 
or  not  has  been  much  debated.  The  only  account  we  possess  of 
it  from  an  eye-witness  (who,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  had  no  affection 
for  the  lady)  is  in  a  letter  written  by  Pirkheimer  to  Tscherte  on 
the  occasion  of  Diirer's  death.     He  says, 

"  In  Albrecht  Diirer  I  have  lost  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  on 
earth ;  and  nothing  grieves  me  more  than  that  he  should  have  died  so 
cruel  a  death.  I  can  ascribe  it  to  no  one  but  his  wife  (after  the  decree 
of  God),  for  she  so  gnawed  into  his  heart  and  to  such  a  degree  tor- 
mented him  that  he  departed  hence  sooner  than  he  would  have  done. 
He  was  shrivelled  up  like  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  dared  never  seek  for 
amusement,  or  go  into  company,  for  she  was  always  uneasy,  though 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  be  so.  She  watched  him  day  and  night, 
drove  him  to  work  hard  for  this  reason  alone  that  he  might  earn  money 
and  leave  it  to  her  when  he  died.  For  she  always  thought  she  was  on 
the  borders  of  ruin,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that  she  does  still,  though 
Albrecht  left  her  property  worth  as  much  as  six  thousand  florins.  But 
there !  nothing  was  enough,  and  in  fact  she  alone  is  the  cause  of  his 
death.  I  often  besought  her  myself  about  her  ungenerous,  criminal 
conduct,  and  I  warned  her  and  told  her  what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be, 
but  I  got  nothing  but  ingratitude  for  my  pains.  She  was  the  enemy  of 
all  who  were  kindly  disposed  to  her  husband  and  fond  of  his  society ; 
and  this  indeed  was  a  great  trouble  to  Albrecht  and  brought  him  to  his 
grave.  I  have  never  seen  her  since  his  death,  and  she  will  not  have 
any  dealings  with  me,  although  I  have  been  helpful  to  her  in  many 
matters,  but  you  can  put  no  confidence  there.  Whoever  opposes  her, 
and  does  not  agree  with  her  in  everything,  of  him  she  is  suspicious,  and 
so  I  like  her  better  away  from  me  than  about  me.  She  and  her  sister 
are  not  indeed  loose,  but,  doubtless,  honourable  and  most  God-fearing 
women;  still  one  would  prefer  a  loose  woman,  who  bore  herself  friendly, 
to  such  a  gnawing,  suspicious,  and  scolding  pious  one,  with  whom  no 
rest  can  be  had  day  or  night.     Howbeit  we  must  commend  the  matter 
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to  God...Albrecht  had  some  horns,  and  amongst  them  a  very  fine  pair 
which  I  should  like  to  have  had,  but  sJie  secretly  gave  them  away  for  a 
mere  trifle  along  with  many  other  beautiful  things." 

It  is  clear  that  Pirkheimer  was  angry  when  he  wrote  this 
letter  ;  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  weigh  his  words  carefully, 
and  he  certainly  had  no  idea  that  what  he  thus  wrote  in  haste 
would  be  the  only  written  character  of  Mistress  Agnes  that 
would  descend  to  posterity.  But  to  argue,  as  modern  writers 
have  done,  that  the  exact  contrary  of  what  Pirkheimer  records 
is  the  truth,  seems  rather  Quixotic.  Thausing,  with  his  ardent 
enthusiasm,  enters  the  lists  on  Frau  Diirer's  behalf,  like  Froude 
for  Mrs  Carlyle.  Thausing  would  have  us  believe  that  his  client 
was  an  angel,  and  that  the  marriage  was  a  love  match  from 
beginning  to  end.  DUrer  has  been  dead  these  three  and  a  half 
centuries,  and  whether  he  was  happy  or  not  makes  no  difference 
now  to  him  or  us.  His  work  survives,  and  proves  his  life 
triumphant,  whether  or  no  a  share  of  that  triumph  was  his  wife's. 
She  was  a  pretty  girl  when  he  married  her,  though  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  record  the  fact.  He  speaks  of  his  '  dear 
father' and  his  'dear  mother,'  and  even  his  'dear  father-in-law,' 
but  he  never  couples  that  adjective  with  his  wife's  name.  The 
portraits  he  drew  of  her  show  a  face  growing  harder  and  less 
loveable  with  the  advancing  years,  from  the  listless  '  my  Agnes ' 
of  about  1500  to  the  frigid  shrew  whose  likeness  fills  a  page 
of  the  Netherlands  sketch-book.  It  must  however  be  borne  in 
mind  what  the  Nurnberg  '  Hausfrau '  of  those  days  was  like. 
You  find  her  depicted  to  the  life  in  the  plays  of  Hans  Sachs. 
She  was  uneducated,  narrow-minded,  a  good  housekeeper,  busy 
always  with  household  affairs.  Except  in  cases  so  rare  that  I 
cannot  remember  a  single  recorded  instance,  she  could  not  be 
the  equal  intellectual  companion  and  self-obliterating,  sympa- 
thetic friend  that  the  advance  of  civilization  has  since  produced. 
It  would  be  a  marvel  if  the  Durerin  had  sympathised  in  any  way 
with  her  husband.  His  thoughts  and  works  were  as  far  beyond 
her  horizon  as  could  be,  and  the  only  point  where  they  could 
come  within  her  range  was  in  the  question  of  their  money  value. 
She  sold  his  prints  at  the  fairs,  she  cooked  and  looked  after  the 
house,  and  doubtless  worried  him  to  work  many  and  many  a 
time   when    work    was    impossible  to  him.     In   all  his  written 
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references  to  her,  whether  in  his  Venice  letters  or  his  Netlierlands 
diary,  he  <^ivcs  no  sii^n  of  affection.  The}-  had  no  ehihhen,  and 
in  Antwerp,  at  any  rate,  they  Wvcd  a  hfe  apart,  she  chnin^^  in  her 
room  witli  her  maid,  he  with  ihc;  iini-keeper.  No  stress  need, 
however,  be  hiid  ui)()n  Diircr's  verbal  references  to  her.  Their 
portraits  tell  all  we  care  to  know.  On  the  one  hand,  a  man  of 
lar<^e  and  splendid  <^ifts  and  of  a  most  keenly  sensitive  nature, 
one  of  the  rarest  mortals  that  ever  breathed  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  pretty  but  empty-headed  woman,  growing  harder  and  narrower 
with  every  added  year. 

The  young  couple  lived  with  Durer  the  elder  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Then  they  set  up  for  themselves,  and  two  years 
afterwards  took  the  widow-mother  to  live  with  them,  till  her 
death  in  15 14. 

"Some  time  after"  the  marriage,  continues  Diirer,  "it  happened 
that  my  father  was  so  ill  with  dysentery  that  no  one  could  stop 
it.  And  when  he  saw  death  before  his  eyes,  he  gave  himself  willingly 
to  it,  with  great  patience,  and  he  commended  my  mother  to  me,  and 
exhorted  me  to  live  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God.  He  received  the 
Holy  Sacraments  and  passed  away  Christianly  (as  I  have  described  at 
length  in  another  book)  in  the  year  1502,  after  midnight  before 
S.  Matthew's  eve  (19  Sept.).     God  be  gracious  and  merciful  to  him." 

Only  one  leaf  of  the  '  other  book,'  to  which  Diirer  refers,  has 
come  down  to  us\     It  begins  with  the  last  word  of  a  sentence  : 

"  ...desired.  So  the  old  wife  helped  him  up,  and  the  night-cap  on  his 
head  had  suddenly  become  wet  with  great  drops  of  sweat.  Then  he  asked 
to  drink,  so  she  gave  him  a  little  Reinfall  wine.  He  took  a  very  little 
of  it  and  then  desired  to  get  into  bed  again  and  thanked  her.  And 
when  he  had  got  into  bed  he  fell  at  once  into  his  last  agony.  The  old 
wife  quickly  kindled  the  candle  for  him  and  repeated  to  him  S.  Bernard's 
verses,  and  ere  she  had  said  the  third  he  was  gone.  God  be  merciful  to 
him  1  And  the  young  maid,  when  she  saw  the  change,  ran  quickly  to 
my  chamber  and  woke  me,  but  before  I  came  down  he  was  gone.  I 
saw  the  dead  with  great  sorrow,  because  I  had  not  been  worthy  to  be 
with  him  at  his  end. 

"And  thus,  in  the  night  next  before  S.  Martin's  eve,  my  father  passed 
away,  in  the  year  above-mentioned  (20  Sept.  1502) — the  merciful  God 
help  me  also  to  a  happy  end! — and  he  left  my  mother  an  afflicted 
widow  behind  him.  He  was  ever  wont  to  praise  her  highly  to  me,  say- 
ing what  a  good  wife  she  was,  wherefore  I  intend  never  to  forsake  her. 

1  It  is  in  the  Berlin  Print-room.     Reproduced  in  Jahrbuch  der  Koeniglich  preus- 
sischen  Kunstsaiiimlungeuy  Berlin,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  etc. 
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"I  pray  you  for  God's  sake,  all  ye  my  friends,  when  you  read  of  the 
death  of  my  pious  father,  to  remember  his  soul  with  an  'Our  l-'ather'  and 
an  'Ave  Maria'  and  also  for  your  own  soul's  sake,  that  we  may  so  serve 
God  as  to  attain  a  happy  life  and  the  blessing  of  a  good  end.  For  it  is 
not  possible  for  one  who  has  lived  well  to  de[)art  ill  from  this  world,  for 
God  is  full  of  compassion.  Through  which  may  He  grant  us,  after  this 
j)itiful  life,  the  joy  of  everlasting  salvation — in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  one 
Fternal  Governour.     Amen." 

With  his  marriage  and  his  settlement  in  Nurnberg-  Durer's 
life  as  a  master  began.  The  year  1494  marks  the  opening  of 
his  independent  career.  From  the  end  of  1494  to  the  end  of 
1505,  when  he  went  to  Venice,  is  a  clearly  defined  epoch, 
during  which  his  first  important  works  were  produced  and  his 
style  and  ideas  assumed  definite  form. 

The  pictures  that  came  from  his  studio  at  this  time  were  for 
the  most  part  painted  with  the  help  of  assistants.  Dlirer  made 
the  designs  and  gave  the  work  a  general  oversight,  but  much  of 
the  actual  painting  was  done  by  less  skilful  hands.  Such  had 
been  the  traditions  of  the  Nurnberg  painting-manufactories,  and 
in  the  old  days  of  symbolic  art  they  had  answered  well  enough. 
Wolgemut  hardly  touched,  and  perhaps  did  not  even  design, 
many  of  the  pictures  ordered  of  him.  An  early  artist  was  no 
more  supposed  to  paint  the  pictures  he  sold  than  was  a  saddler 
to  make  all  the  harness  in  his  shop.  Both  were  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  work  they  turned  out,  and  there  their  functions 
might  end.  The  principal  pictures  painted  during  this  first 
period  in  Durer's  studio  were  an  altar,  now  at  Dresden,  which 
shows  Mantegna's  influence,  another  altar  at  Ober  S.  Veit  near 
Vienna,  two  '  Entombments,'  one  at  Munich  and  one  at 
Nurnberg,  and  last  and  best  the  famous  Paumgartner  altar-piece, 
now  at  Munich,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
rest.  We  also  possess  three  portraits  belonging  to  the  same 
epoch ;  a  likeness  of  Duke  Friedrich  the  Wise  at  Berlin  (from 
the  Hamilton  collection) ;  a  portrait  of  the  artist  himself  dated 
1498,  which  is  best  known  by  the  copy  at  Florence,  the  original 
being  at  Madrid  ;  and  lastly  the  portrait  of  Oswald  Krell  at 
Munich. 

.  It  is  not,  however,  the  pictures  of  this  period  so  much  as  the 
engravings  upon  copper  and  wood  that  deserve  careful  study. 
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r^or  thoui^h  DiiicM-  produced  some  wonderful  paintings  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  not  an  innate  feeh'n^  for  paint,  and  did  not 
express  his  thou<^ht  witli  ease  and  completeness  in  that  medium. 
As  a  painter  he  has  been  suri)assed,  but  as  a  drau<;htsman  with 
the  pen,  and  still  more  as  an  cnti^raver,  he  stands  alone.  I  lis 
'Trinity  adored  by  All  Saints'  or  his  '  lM)ur  Preachers'  must 
command  our  admiration  ;  but  for  serene  perfection  as  works 
of  art  they  do  not  approach  the  '  Knii^ht  and  Death,' or  the 
'Melancholia.'  Indeed  the  pictures  are  seldom  so  fine  as  the 
studies  drawn  for  them. 

The  development  of  Diirer's  style  as  a  designer  of  woodcuts 
has  been  carefully  traced  by  Thausing,  and  the  student  must 
refer  to  his  pages  for  information  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  his  earliest  prints  exist  or  existed  in  two  forms,  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  twice  cut  on  blocks  of  wood,  first  on  blocks 
made  for  Wolgemut,  and  afterwards  on  other  blocks,  which 
Diirer  probably  had  made  for  himself  when  he  left  Wolgemut's 
employ.  But  for  the  lover  of  Diirer's  work  one  publication 
stands  out  from  among  all  the  other  woodcuts  of  the  period,  a 
monument  of  the  artist's  genius  in  its  own  line  never  surpas.sed. 
This  is  the  volume  of  prints  illustrative  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  designs  were  to  some  extent  founded  upon  the  cuts  made 
at  Koln  many  years  before  to  illustrate  Quentel's  edition  of  the 
German  Bible,  printed  in  1478-9.  Those  cuts  were  afterwards 
sold  to  Anton  Koburger,  and  used  by  him  in  the  Bible  he  printed 
at  Niirnberg  in  1483  \  This  Bible  would  naturally  be  the  one 
used  by  Diirer  for  his  own  reading,  and  so  the  cuts  would  be 
well-known  to  him.  Though  Diirer's  designs  were  not  altogether 
original  they  were  animated  by  a  new  spirit.  Diirer's  Apocalypse 
is  the  first  considerable  work  of  art  which  strikes  a  blow  for  the 
Reformation.  In  it  'Babylon  the  Great'  is  Rome.  The  pope 
and  all  constituted  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  the  victims  of 
the  destroying  angels.  On  page  after  page  Diirer  pours  forth  the 
vials  of  wrath  upon  the  heads  of  the  men  of  his  own  day.  The 
book  has  nothing  antiquarian  about  it ;  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
realize  the  Apocalypse  as  he  of  Patmos  saw  it.  It  is  a  sermon 
preached  to  the  men  of  Niirnberg  of  the  year  1498,  the  vision  of 
S.  John  being  merely  the  text. 

1  A.  von  Oechelhaeuser.     Diirer's  Apokalyptische  Reiter,  Berlin,  1885. 
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More  important  for  the  student,  because  more  easily  traced, 
is  Dlircr's  development  as  an  engraver  upon  copper.     T^or  a  clear 
understanding  of  this  we  are  again  indebted  to  the  minute  and 
protracted    studies    of  the    late    Professor    Thausing.     He    has 
shown    how    Durer   at    first    contented    himself   with    copying 
Wolgemut's  prints ;  how  by  degrees  he  came  to  take  a  more  and 
more  important  share  in  designing  the  subjects  which  Wolgemut 
engraved,  Dlirer  still  confining  himself  to  copying  the  engravings 
thus  jointly  designed ;  and  how,  after  several  years,  he  cast  him- 
self free    of  leading    strings   and    stood    forth  an  independent 
craftsman  in  this  line  also.     Further  Thausing  has  shown  how 
between  the  years  1500  and  1505  Dlirer  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  Venetian  painter  then  resident  in  Niirnberg,  Jacopo  de' 
Barbari.     This  influence  manifested  itself  not  alone  in  the  design 
and    execution    of  engravings,    but    in  Durer's    paintings    and 
drawings  also.     Led  by  Jacopo,  whose  wonderful  paintings  of 
still-life  at   Augsburg   are    well-known,  Dlirer   made    a   set   of 
minutely  finished  studies  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.     He  gave 
up   also  his  old  method  of  painting   with    the   cooperation    of 
assistants,  and  commenced  that  series  of  pictures,  done  with  his 
own    hand  from  first  to  last,  which  for  perfection  of  finish  in 
minutest  details  can  only  be  compared  with  the  works  of  Van 
Eyck.     The  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi '  in  the  Uffizi,  finished  in 
the  year  1504,  was  Durer's  first  public  example  of  the  kind  of 
work  he  was  for  the  future  prepared  to  produce.     In  the  same 
year  he  made  his  engraving  of  '  Adam  and  Eve,'  which  embodied 
the  results  of  those  studies  of  the  human  figure  to  which  we  must 
hereafter  refer  at  greater  length.     In  this  print  Dlirer  manifests 
himself  a  consummate  master  of  the  technical  process  of  engraving. 
It  is  a  finer  piece  of  work  by  far  than  anything  that  Jacobo  de' 
Barbari  or  any  other  living  artist  could  produce.     It  is  the  work 
with   which    Dlirer   stood    forth    and    claimed    the    position    of 
preeminence  that  was  his  due. 

With  the  year  1504  the  first  epoch  of  Durer's  career  definitely 
closes.  The  preceding  ten  years  had  been  no  time  of  light 
amusement.  Life  to  Dlirer  was  a  very  serious  business.  Few 
men  had  greater  capacities  for  happiness,  few  were  ever  more 
kindly,  more  generous,  more  attractive  to  their  fellows,  few 
wove  the   tapestry  of  their  life   upon   a  blacker  warp.     These 
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were  }'cars  of  wearisome  search  for  tlic  tliought  that  would  hide 
itself,  of  struL^i^lc  to  attain  i)()\vcr  of  utterance,  to  master  the 
ineans  of  expression,  years  of  hitter  labour  and  toil  in  dark' 
and  solitary  grief,  with  the  future  all  in  doubt  and  the  fri<^htful 
present  alone  visible.  Painfully  the  man  had  to  win  his  uphill 
way  ai^ainst  poverty  and  neglect.  And  all  the  time,  as  wc 
know,  he  had  to  fight  a  still  more  awful  battle  within,  a  dark 
and  noisome  contest  with  the  strangling  demons  of  doubt.  His 
wife  moreover  was  too  small  of  heart  to  help  him,  and  his 
health  was  weak  ;  and  then  his  dear  father  died  and  left  him 
yet  more  alone.  Tragic,  in  this  connexion,  is  a  drawing  in  the 
l^ritish  Museum,  bearing  date  1503  and  representing  the  'Man 
of  Sorrows'  crowned  with  thorns,  on  which  are  written  the 
words  "  I  drew  this  face  in  my  sickness." 

The  towns  of  that  day  were  most  unhealthy  places.  Every 
fe\v  years  they  were  scourged  with  pestilences.  A  visitation  of 
this  kind  came  to  Niirnberg  in  1505.  In  Durer's  imagination  it 
assumed  the  form  of  a  skeleton  king,  scythe  in  hand,  riding  along 
on  a  lean  horse,  the  motion  of  whose  weary  neck  jangled  the 
'  passing  bell '.  Whether  for  the  sake  of  health,  or  because  of  his 
straitened  circumstances,  DUrer  borrowed  money  for  the  journey 
from  Pirkheimer,  started  away  from  home,  and  reached  Venice 
before  the  close  of  this  same  year.  Just  then  the  German 
merchants  there  were  rebuilding  their  exchange-house,  or  Fon- 
daco,  which  had  been  burnt  down.  The  architect  employed  was 
Hieronymus  of  Augsburg.  Titian  and  Giorgione  adorned  the 
exterior  of  the  new  building  with  frescoes,  the  last  blush  of 
which  is  just  now  fading  away.  A  new  altar-piece  was  at  the 
same  time  required  for  the  chapel  of  the  German  merchants. 
One  of  the  Fuggers  was  donor  of  the  picture,  and  Diirer  was 
engaged  to  paint  it ;  the  engagement  was  clearly  only  made 
after  his  arrival  at  Venice. 


<  I. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


DURER   AT   VENICE.      THE   GREAT    PICTURES. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  in  her  battered  and  forlorn  con- 
dition, the  city-queen  of  the  lagoons,  born  of  the  waters  and 
cradled  in  the  foam,  exercises  a  fascination  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  which  is  granted  to  her  alone.  What  then  must  Venice 
have  been  when  Durer  was  there  ?  For  he  went  to  Venice  in 
the  days  of  her  most  extended  power ;  when  her  citizens  were 
most  wealthy  and  enlightened,  her  palaces  most  splendid,  her 
arts  most  perfect.  The  riven  walls  and  battered  stones,  whereon 
the  modern  traveller  gazes,  striving,  if  so  he  may,  to  gain  some 
glimpse  of  the  glories  of  the  past,  then  stood  upright  in  their 
strength,  and  complete  in  their  beauty.  The  finest  buildings, 
some  of  which  yet  linger  in  their  decay  where  they  were  planted 
in  their  pride,  all  held  themselves,  then,  erect ;  and  none  of  the 
frightful  edifices  of  later  days  had  yet  appeared  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Byzantine  and  Gothic  still  stood,  side 
by  side,  in  excellence  of  concord  and  contrast.  The  cold  finger 
of  the  Renascence  had  as  yet  scarcely  touched  the  Venetian 
architects. 

Nor  was  Diirer  any  ordinary  visitor  to  this  fairest  among 
cities,  but,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  worthiest  who  ever  passed 
along  her  waterways.  No  foreigner  preceded  him  to  those 
sacred  precincts  better  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties 
spread  out  on  every  side  and  lurking  in  every  corner.  Neither 
did  any  follow  him  ;  for  the  destructive  devil  that  enters  into 
man  soon  after  began  his  work  and  the  very  possibility  was 
thus  presently  removed.     Diirer  did   not  arrive  as  an  obscure 
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sightseer  but  preceded  !))•  the  fame  wliich  his  enf^ravings  had 
already  won  lor  liim  all  over  ICurope.  I  lis  Apocalypse  and 
other  woodcuts  hatl  been  sold  in  Venice,  and  local  artists  there 
had  been  swift  to  study  and  imitate  them.  Thus,  if  he  did  not 
come  as  a  great  man,  at  least  he  came  as  one  not  unknown. 
He  was  no  longer  an  obscure  journeyman,  as  a  decade  before 
he  hatl  been,  but  he  was  a  master,  come  publicly  to  challenge 
the  masters  of  a  great  school  of  art.  He  was  to  leave  in  Venice 
a  specimen  of  the  masculine  genius  of  the  North,  and  to  show 
that  Teutons  too,  the  men  of  cold  climates  and  rainy  .skies,  have 
a  power  of  their  own  in  these  things  and  can  produce  an  artist, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  realize  for  them  their  grand  ideal  of 
strength. 

The  painters  of  Venice,  when  Dlirer  was  there,  formed  a 
group  round  Giovanni  Bellini  as  centre.  Though  already  old 
(for  he  was  born  about  1428),  he  still  retained  his  powers  and 
was  even  showing  an  increase  of  them.  His  vigour  of  hand  and 
masculine  thought  were  to  some  degree  the  counterparts  of 
Durer's  own.  Dlirer,  as  we  shall  see,  spoke  reverently  of  Bellini, 
though  he  show^ed  himself  scornful  of  the  younger  men.  His 
nature  was  not  such  as  to  find  delight  in  the  works  of  gentle 
artists  like  Cima  of  Conegliano  or  Vittore  Carpaccio.  Moreover 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  excite  their  jealousy.  Giorgione  and 
Titian  were  then  quite  young  and  we  have  evidence  that  Diirer 
influenced  them,  but  he  could  not  have  met  them  on  sympa- 
thetic ground  and  they  were  not  mature  enough  to  be  of  much 
use  to  him  in  return. 

Andrea  Mantegna,  Giovanni  Bellini's  brother-in-law,  pro- 
duced, and  for  a  long  time  by  means  of  his  engravings  had 
produced,  more  effect  upon  Durer  than  any  other  Italian  artist. 
He  was  then  living  at  Mantua  and  Dlirer  determined  to  go  and 
see  him,  but  before  he  could  carry  his  resolution  into  effect 
the  great  man  died.  Thus  the  two  masters  never  met — the 
northern  who  could  admire  the  accuracy  and  learning  of  the 
South,  and  the  southern  who  could  appreciate  the  strength  of 
the  North. 

During  his  stay  in  Venice  our  Albrecht  corresponded  with 
his  friends  and  relatives  at  Nlirnberg.  Some  of  his  letters  to 
Pirkheimer  have  fortunately  survived,  and  so  we  can  again  turn 
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to  the  artist  to  continue  the  story  of  his  own  life  for  us.  The 
carefully  drawn  elevation  of  a  Venetian  house  with  a  plan  of 
every  storey  and  the  name  of  each  room  attached,  which  arc 
bound  up  among  Durer's  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum 
not  improbably  represent  the  house  in  which  the  artist  lived. 

To  the  honourable^  wise  Master  Wilibald  Ptrkheimer,  Burgher  of 
Niirnberg^  my  kind  Master. 

Venice,  6  Jan.   1506. 

I  wish  you  and  yours  many  good,  happy  New  Years.  My  willing 
service,  first  of  all,  to  you  dear  Master  Pirkheimer  !  Know  that  I  am 
in  good  health ;  I  pray  God  far  better  things  than  that  for  you.  As  to 
those  pearls  and  precious  stones  which  you  gave  me  commission  to 
buy,  you  must  know  that  I  can  find  nothing  good  or  even  worth  its 
price.  Everything  is  snapped  up  by  the  Germans  who  hang  about  the 
Riva.  They  always  want  to  get  four  times  the  value  for  anything,  for 
they  are  the  falsest  knaves  alive.  No  one  need  look  for  an  honest 
service  from  any  of  them.  Some  good  fellows  have  warned  me  to 
beware  of  them,  they  cheat  man  and  beast.  You  can  buy  better  things 
at  a  lower  price  at  Frankfurt  than  at  Venice. 

About  the  books  which  I  was  to  order  for  you,  the  Imhofs  have 
already  seen  after  them ;  but  if  there  is  anything  else  you  want,  let  me 
know  and  I  will  attend  to  it  for  you  with  all  zeal.  Would  to  God  I 
could  do  you  a  right  good  service  !  gladly  would  I  accomplish  it,  seeing, 
as  I  do,  how  much  you  do  for  me.  And  I  pray  you  be  patient  with  my 
debt,  for  indeed  I  think  much  oftener  of  it  than  you  do.  When  God 
helps  me  home  I  will  honourably  repay  you  with  many  thanks  ;  for  I 
have  a  panel  to  paint  for  the  Germans  for  which  they  are  to  pay  me  a 
hundred  and  ten  Rhenish  florins — it  will  not  cost  me  as  much  as  five. 
I  shall  have  scraped  it  and  laid  on  the  ground  and  made  it  ready 
within  eight  days ;  then  I  shall  at  once  begin  to  paint  and,  if  God  will, 
it  shall  be  in  its  place  above  the  altar  a  month  after  Easter. 

All  the  money  I  hope,  if  God  will,  to  put  by,  and  with  it  I  will  pay 
you,  for  I  think  I  need  not  so  soon  send  any  money  either  to  my 
mother  or  to  my  wife.  I  left  10  florins  with  my  mother  when  I  rode 
away,  she  has  also  since  taken  9  or  10  florins  for  Art-wares,  then 
Dratzieher  has  paid  her  12  florins,  and  I  have  sent  her  9  florins  by 
Sebastian  Imhof  Out  of  that  she  has  to  pay  the  Pfinzings  and  Gartner  7 
florins  for  their  rent.  I  gave  my  wife  12  florins  and  she  took  13  at 
Frankfurt — that  makes  25  florins,  so  I  think  she  is  in  no  need.  But  if 
she  wants  anything  my  brother-in-law  must  help  her  till  I  come  home, 
and  then  I  will  honourably  repay  him. 

Herewith  let  me  commend  myself  to  you. 

Given  at  Venice  on  the  Holy  Three  Kings,  day  in  the  year  1506. 

Greet  Stephan  Paumgartner  and  my  other  good  friends  who  ask 
after  me. 

Albrecht  Durer. 
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Vknick,   7  Fell.  1506. 

First  my  willing  service  to  you,  dear  Master  !  If  things  are  going 
well  with  you  I  am  as  glacl  with  my  whole  heart  for  you  as  I  should  be 
for  myself  I  recently  wrote  to  you  and  hope  that  the  letter  reached 
you.  In  the  meantime  my  mother  has  written  to  me,  scolding  me  for 
not  writing  to  you  ;  and  she  has  given  me  to  understand  that  you  hold 
me  in  disi)leasure  because  I  do  not  write  to  you.  She  said  I  must  duly 
excuse  myself  to  you,  and  she  takes  it  very  much  to  heart,  as  her  way 
is. 

Now  I  don't  know  what  excuse  to  make  excci)t  that  I  am  lazy  about 
writing,  and  that  you  have  not  been  at  home.  Ikit  as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  you  were  cither  at  home  or  coming  home,  I  sat  down  at  once  and 
wrote  to  you  ;  I  also  very  si)ecially  charged  Castel  (luigger)  to  convey 
my  service  to  you.  So  1  humbly  pray  you  to  forgive  me,  for  1  have  no 
other  friend  on  earth  but  you.  I  don't  believe,  however,  that  you  are 
angry  with  me,  for  I  regard  you  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  father. 

How  I  wish  you  were  here  at  Venice  !  There  are  so  many  nice  men 
among  the  Italians  who  seek  my  company  more  and  more  every  day — 
which  is  very  i)leasing  to  one — men  of  sense  and  knowledge,  good  lute- 
players  and  pipers,  judges  of  painting,  men  of  much  noble  sentiment 
and  honest  virtue,  and  they  show  me  much  honour  and  friendship.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  also  amongst  them  some  of  the  most  false, 
lying,  theivish  rascals ;  I  should  never  have  believed  that  such  were 
living  in  the  world.  If  one  did  not  know  them,  one  would  think  them 
the  nicest  men  the  earth  could  show.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  them  whenever  they  talk  to  me.  They  know  that  their 
knavery  is  no  secret  but  they  don't  mind. 

Amongst  the  Italians  I  have  many  good  friends  who  warn  me  not  to 
eat  and  drink  with  their  painters.  Many  of  them  are  my  enemies  and 
they  copy  my  work  in  the  churches  and  wherever  they  can  find  it ;  and 
then  they  revile  it  and  say  that  the  style  is  not  antique  and  so  not  good. 
But  Giovanni  Bellini  has  highly  praised  me  before  many  nobles.  He 
wanted  to  have  something  of  mine,  and  himself  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  paint  him  something  and  he  would  pay  well  for  it.  And  all  men 
tell  me  what  an  upright  man  he  is,  so  that  I  am  really  friendly  with  him. 
He  is  very  old,  but  is  still  the  best  painter  of  them  all.  And  that  which 
so  well  pleased  me  eleven  years  ago  pleases  me  no  longer ;  if  I  had  not 
seen  it  for  myself  I  should  not  have  believed  any  one  who  told  me. 
You  must  know  too  that  there  are  many  better  painters  here  than 
Master  Jacob  (Jacopo  de'  Barbari)  is  abroad  {wider  dawsen  Meister  J.), 
yet  Anton  Kolb  would  swear  an  oath  that  no  better  painter  lives  than 
Jacob.  Others  sneer  at  him,  saying  if  he  were  good  he  would  stay  here, 
and  so  forth. 

I  have  only  to-day  begun  to  sketch  in  my  picture,  for  my  hands 
were  so  scabby  {grindig)  that  I  could  do  no  work  with  them,  but  I  have 
got  them  cured. 

Now  be  lenient  with  me  and  don't  get  in  a  passion  so  easily  but  be 
gentle  like  me.     I  don't  know  why  you  will  not  learn  from  me.     My 
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friend  !    I  should  like  to  know  if  any  one  of  your  loves  is  dead — that 
one  close  by  the  water  for  instance,  or  the  one 


or  v/  or 

so  that  you  might  supply  her  place  by  another. 

Given  at  Venice  at  the  9th.  hour  of  the  night,  on  Saturday  after 
Candlemass  in  the  year  1506. 

Give   my  service  to    Stephan   Paumgartner  and  to   Masters   Hans 
Harsdorfer  and  Volkamer. 

Albrecht  DiJRER. 


Venice,  28  Feb.  1506. 

First,  my  willing  service  to  you,  dear  Herr  Pirkheimer.  If  it  fares 
well  with  you  I  am  right  glad.  Know  too  that  I,  by  God's  grace,  am 
doing  well  and  working  fast ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  have  finished 
before  Whitsuntide.  I  have  sold  all  my  pictures  except  one.  For  two 
I  took  24  ducats,  and  the  other  three  I  gave  for  these  three  rings.  They 
were  given  to  me  in  exchange  as  worth  24  ducats,  but  I  have  shown 
them  to  some  good  friends  and  they  say  that  they  are  only  worth 
22  ducats.  As  you  told  me  in  your  letter  to  buy  you  some  jewels, 
I  thought  I  would  send  you  the  rings  by  Franz  Imhof  Show  them  to 
people  who  understand  them,  and,  if  you  like  them,  have  them  valued 
and  take  them  in  exchange  for  what  they  are  worth.  If  you  should 
happen  no  longer  to  want  them,  send  them  back  to  me  by  the  next 
messenger.  For  there  is  a  man  here  in  Venice,  who  helped  me  to  get 
them  in  exchange,  and  who  will  give  me  1 2  ducats  for  the  emerald  and 
10  for  the  ruby  and  diamonds,  so  that  I  shall  not  lose  more  than  two 
ducats  over  them. 

I  wish  you  had  occasion  to  come  here,  I  know  you  would  not  find 
time  hang  on  your  hands,  for  there  are  so  many  nice  men  in  this 
country,  right  good  artists.  I  have  such  a  throng  of  Italians  about  me 
that  at  times  I  have  to  shut  myself  up.  The  nobles  all  wish  me  well, 
but  few  of  the  painters. 

Dear  Master,  Andreas  Kiinhofer  sends  you  his  service,  and  means 
to  write  to  you  by  the  next  messenger.  Herewith  hold  me  commended 
to  you ;  I  commend  also  to  you  my  mother.  I  am  greatly  surprised 
that  she  has  not  written  to  me  for  so  long,  and  as  for  my  wife  I  begin 
to  think  she  is  clean  lost ;  I  wonder  too  that  you  do  not  write  to  me, 
I  have  however  read  the  letter  which  you  wrote  about  me  to  Sebastian 
Imhof.  Please  give  the  two  enclosed  letters  to  my  mother ;  and  have 
patience,  I  pray  you,  till  God  helps  me  home  when  I  will  honourably 
repay  you,  etc. 

Give   my  greeting   to   Stephan    Paumgartner  and  my   other  good 

C.  D.  4. 
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friends,   and   let   \\\c  know   if  any   of  your  loves  arc   dead.      Read   this 
according  to  the  sense  ;   1  am  hurried. 

(liven   at   Venice   on   the  Saturday  before   Wiiitsunday   in   the  year 
1506. 


Af.mrkch'I'  Dukkr. 


To  morrow  it  is  good  to  confess. 


Venice,  8  March,  1506. 

First,  my  willing  service  to  you,  dear  Ilerr  Pirkheinier.  I  send 
you  herewith  a  ring  with  a  sapphire,  about  which  you  wrote  so  urgently. 
T  could  not  send  it  sooner.  For  two  days  I  went  about  with  a  good 
com])anion,  whom  1  hired  to  accompany  me,  and  we  went  to  all  the 
goldsmiths  in  Venice,  German  and  Italian,  and  tried  to  find  one  like  it ; 
but  we  could  find  none  so  good  as  this  at  such  a  price.  And  this  one 
I  only  bought  for  i8  ducats  and  4  marzelle  after  much  entreaty  from  a 
man  who  was  wearing  it  himself  on  his  own  hand,  and  who  let  me  have 
it  for  friendshij)  sake,  as  I  allowed  him  to  suppose  that  I  wanted  it  for 
myself.  And  I  had  only  just  bought  it,  when  a  German  goldsmith  saw 
me  with  it  and  offered  to  give  me  three  ducats  more  for  it  than  I  paid, 
so  that  I  hope  you  will  like  it.  Everyone  says  it  is  a  safe  purchase  and 
that  the  stone  will  be  worth  50  florins  in  Germany.  However  you  will 
know  whether  what  they  say  is  true  or  false,  I  understand  nothing  about 
it.  I  had  at  first  bought  an  amethyst,  for  12  ducats,  from  a  man  I 
believed  to  be  my  good  friend,  but  he  deceived  me  for  it  w^as  not 
worth  7.  However  the  matter  was  arranged  between  us  by  some  good 
fellows, — I  was  to  give  him  back  the  stone  and  make  him  a  present  of 
a  dish  of  fish.  I  was  pleased  enough  to  do  so  and  quickly  took  my 
money  back. 

According  to  my  friend's  valuation  of  the  ring,  the  stone  is  not 
worth  much  more  than  19  Rhenish  florins,  whilst  the  gold  of  the  ring 
weighs  about  up  to  5  florins,  so  that  I  have  not  passed  the  limit  of 
between  15  and  20  gulden,  which  you  set  me  in  your  letter. 

The  other  stones,  however,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  buy,  they 
are  not  often  found  together,  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  about  them.  They 
say  here  that  trumpery  foolswork  of  that  kind  is  to  be  had  cheaper  in 
Germany — especially  at  the  Frankfurt  fair — than  in  Italy,  for  the 
Italians  take  such  stuflf  abroad.  And  they  laughed  at  me  much  when 
I  spoke  of  jacinth  crosses  for  2  ducats,  so  write  quickly  and  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do.  I  have  heard  of  a  good  diamond  ornament  but  don't 
yet  know  for  how  much.  I  will  not  buy  it  till  I  hear  from  you  again. 
The  emeralds  are  dearer  than  I  have  ever  known  anything  to  be,  all  my 
days.  It  is  easy  enough  for  anyone  to  get  a  small  amethyst  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  20  or  25  ducats,  etc. 

It  really  seems  to  me  that  you  must  have  taken  a  wife,  only  take 
care  that  you  don't  get  a  master.  But  you  are  wise  enough  about  things 
that  concern  yourself. 

Dear  Herr  Pirkheimer,  Andreas  Kiinhofer  sends  you  his  service,  he 
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intends  in  the  meantime  to  write  to  you,  and  he  prays  you  if  necessary 
to  explain  for  him  to  tlie  Council  why  he  does  not  stay  at  Padua.  He 
says  there  is  nothing  there  for  him  to  learn. 

Don't  be  angry  I  pray  you  with  me  for  not  sending  all  the  stones  at 
once  with  this,  for  I  could  not  get  them  all  ready.  My  friends  tell  me 
that  you  should  have  the  stone  set  with  a  new  foil  to  make  it  look 
quite  perfect,  for  the  ring  is  now  old  and  the  foil  spoilt. 

Also,  I  beg  you  to  tell  my  mother  to  write  to  me  and  to  do  well  for 
herself. 

Now  I  commend  myself  to  you.  Given  at  Venice  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  Lent  in  the  year  1506. 

Greet  your  household  for  me. 

Albrecht  Durer. 


Venice,  2  April,  1506. 

First,  my  willing  service  to  you,  dear  Herr  Pirkheimer.  On  the 
Thursday  before  Palm  Sunday  I  received  a  letter  from  you  containing 
the  emerald  ring,  and  at  once  went  to  the  man  from  whom  I  got 
the  three  rings.  He  will  give  me  back  my  money  for  it,  although 
it  is  a  thing  he  does  not  like  to  do.  However  he  has  passed  me  his 
word  and  to  that  he  must  hold.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
jewellers  buy  emeralds  abroad  and  sell  them  here  at  a  premium.  My 
friends  tell  me  that  the  other  two  rings  are  well  worth  6  ducats  a  piece ; 
they  mean  that  they  are  neat  and  clear  and  contain  no  flaws.  And 
they  say  that  instead  of  taking  them  to  the  valuer  you  should  enquire 
for  such  rings  as  they  can  show  you  and  then  observe  and  see  if  they 
are  like  them.  And  if,  when  I  got  them  by  exchange,  I  had  been 
willing  to  lose  two  ducats  over  them,  Bernhard  Hol/beck,  who  was 
present  at  the  transaction,  would  have  bought  them  of  me.  I  have 
since  sent  you  a  sapphire  ring  by  Hans  Imhof,  I  hope  it  has  reached 
you.  I  think  I  made  a  good  bargain  for  it,  as  I  might  have  gained 
money  on  it,  on  the  spot.  But  I  shall  find  that  out  from  you,  for  you 
know  that  I  understand  nothing  about  such  things  and  am  forced  to 
believe  whatever  I  am  told. 

The  painters  here,  let  me  tell  you,  are  very  unfriendly  to  me. 
They  have  summoned  me  three  times  before  the  magistrates  and 
1  have  had  to  pay  four  florins  to  their  school.  You  must  also  know 
that  I  might  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  if  I  had  not  undertaken 
to  paint  the  German  picture.  There  is  much  work  in  it  and  I  cannot 
get  it  quite  finished  before  Whitsuntide.  Yet  they  only  pay  me  85 
ducats  for  it.  Now  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  live,  and  then 
I  have  bought  some  things  and  sent  some  money  away,  so  that  I  have 
not  much  before  me  now.  But  don't  misunderstand  me,  I  am  firmly 
purposed  not  to  go  away  hence  till  God  enables  me  to  repay  you  with 
thanks  and  to  have  a  hundred  florins  over  besides.  I  should  easily 
earn  this  if  I  had  not  got  the  German  picture  to  paint,  for  all  men 
except  the  painters  wish  me  well. 

4-2 
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Tell  my  inothcr  to  s\)ciik  lo  Wolgemut  about  my  brother  and  to  ask 
him  whether  lie  can  make  use  of  liim  and  give  him  work  till  I  come,  or 
whether  he  can  put  him  with  some  one  else.  I  should  gladly  have 
brought  him  with  me  to  Venice,  and  that  would  have  been  useful  both 
to  me  and  him,  and  he  would  have  learnt  the  language,  but  my  mother 
was  afraid  that  the  sky  would  fall  on  him.  Pray  keep  an  eye  on  him 
yourself,  the  women  nre  no  use  for  that.  'J  ell  the  lad,  as  you  so  well 
can,  to  be  studious  and  honest  till  1  come,  and  not  to  be  a  trouble  to  his 
mother;  if  I  cannot  arrange  everything  1  will  at  all  events  do  all  that  I 
can.  Alone  I  certainly  should  not  starve,  but  to  support  many  is  too 
hard  for  me,  for  no  one  throws  his  gold  away. 

Now  I  commend  myself  to  you.  Tell  my  mother  to  be  ready  to 
sell  at  the  C'rown-fair  (//t///[i^///u///s/cs/).  I  am  arranging  for  my  wife 
to  have  c:ome  home  by  then;  I  have  written  to  her  too  about  every- 
thing. 1  will  not  take  any  steps  about  buying  the  diamond  ornament 
till  I  get  your  next  letter. 

I  don't  think  I  shall  be  able  to  come  home  before  next  autumn, 
when  what  I  earned  for  the  ])icture,  which  was  to  have  been  ready  by 
\\'hitsuntide,  will  be  ([uite  used  up  in  living  expenses,  purchases,  and 
payments ;  what  however  I  gain  afterwards  I  hope  to  save.  If  you  see 
fit  don't  speak  of  this  further  and  I  will  keep  putting  off  my  leaving 
from  day  to  day  and  writing  as  though  I  was  just  coming.  I  am 
indeed  very  uncertain  what  to  do  next.     Write  to  me  again  soon. 

Given  on  Thursday  before  Palm  Sunday  in  the  year  1506. 

AlBRECHT    DiJRER 

Your  Servant. 


Venice,  25  ^/r?7,  1506. 

First  my  willing  service  to  you  dear  Sir.  I  wonder  why  you  do  not 
write  to  tell  me  how  you  like  the  sapphire  ring,  which  Hans  Imhof  has 
sent  you  from  Augsburg  by  the  messenger  Schon.  I  don't  even  know 
whether  you  have  got  it  or  not.  I  have  been  and  enquired  of  Hans 
Imhof  and  he  says  he  knows  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  reached 
you.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  with  it,  and  did  the  stone  up  in  a  sealed 
packet.  The  ring  is  of  the  size  here  drawn.  I  only  managed  to  get  it 
after  hard  begging ;  for  the  stone  is  neat  and  clear,  and  my  friends  say 
it  is  very  good  for  the  money  I  gave  for  it.  It  weighs  about  5  florins 
Rhenish,  and  I  paid  18  ducats  4  marzelle  for  it.  If  it  were  lost  I  should 
be  half  wild,  for  it  has  been  valued  at  quite  twice  what  I  gave  for  it. 
There  were  some  who  would  have  given  me  more  for  it  than  I  paid,  the 
moment  after  I  had  bought  it. 

So,  dear  Herr  Pirkheimer  tell  Hans  Imhof  to  enquire  of  the  mes- 
senger what  he  has  done  with  the  letter  and  packet.  The  messenger 
was  sent  off  by  young  Hans  Imhof  on  the  nth  of  March. 

Now  may  God  preserve  you,  and  let  me  commend  my  mother  to  you. 
Tell  her  to  take  my  brother  to  Wolgemut,  that  he  may  work  instead  of 
being  idle.     Ever  your  servant.     Read  by  the  sense.     I  am  in  a  hurry. 
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having  seven  letters  to  write — part  are  written.  I  am  sorry  for  Herr 
Lorcn/.,  greet  him  and  Stejjhan  Paumgartner.  Given  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1506  on  St  Mark's  day. 

AlBRECHT    DiJRER. 

Write  me  an  answer  soon  for  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  hear.     The 
news  has  just  reached  me  that  Andreas  Kiinhofer  is  deadly  ill. 


Venice,  i^  Aiig.  1506. 

To  the  first,  greatest  mati  t?t  the  world. 

Your  servant  and  slave  Albrecht  Diirer  sends  salutation  to  his  7nagnifi- 
cent  master  Wilibald  Pirkheiiner.  My  truth  !  I  hear  gladly  and  luith 
great  satisfaction  of  yoicr  health  afid  great  honours.  I  wonder  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  like  you  to  stand  against  so  many  wisest  princes,  swag- 
gerers, and  soldiers  ;  it  must  be  by  some  special  grace  of  God.  Whefi  I  read 
your  letter  about  this  terrible  grimace,  it  gave  me  a  great  fright  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  most  important  thing^,  but  I  warrant  that  you  frightened 
even  Schott's  men^,  you  with  your  fierce  look  and  your  holiday  hop- 
ping step.  But  it  is  very  improper  for  such  folk  to  smear  themselves 
with  civet.  You  want  to  become  a  real  silk-tail  and  you  think  that,  if 
only  you  manage  to  please  the  girls,  the  thing  is  done.  If  you  were 
only  as  taking  a  fellow  as  I  am,  it  would  not  provoke  me  so.  You 
have  so  many  loves  that  merely  to  pay  each  one  a  visit  you  would  take 
a  month  or  more  before  you  got  through  the  list. 

For  one  thing  I  return  you  my  thanks,  namely  for  explaining  my 
position  in  the  best  way  to  my  wife ;  but  I  know  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  wisdom  in  you.  If  only  you  had  my  meekness  you  would  have  all 
virtues.  Thank  you  also  for  all  the  good  you  have  done  me,  if  only 
you  would  not  bother  me  about  the  rings  !  If  they  don't  please  you 
break  their  heads  off  and  pitch  them  out  on  to  the  dunghill  as  Peter 
Weisweber  says.  What  do  you  mean  by  setting  me  to  such  dirty 
work  ?     I  have  become  a  gentleman  at  Venice. 

I  have  also  heard  that  you  can  make  lovely  rhymes  ;  you  would  be 
a  find  for  our  fiddlers  here;  they  fiddle  so  beautifully  that  they  can't 
help  weeping  over  it  themselves.  Would  God  our  Rechenmeister  girl 
could  hear  them,  she  would  cry  too.  At  your  bidding  I  will  again  lay 
aside  my  anger  and  bear  myself  even  more  bravely  than  usual. 

But  I  cannot  get  away  from  here  in  less  than  two  months  time,  for 
I  have  not  got  money  enough  yet  to  enable  me  to  start  myself  off,  as 
I  wrote  and  told  you  before.  So  pray,  if  my  mother  comes  to  you  for 
a  loan,  let  her  have  10  florins  till  God  helps  me  hence,  then  I  will 
quite  honourably  repay  you  the  whole  with  thanks. 

I  am  sending  you  the  glass-ware  by  the  messenger,  and,  as  for  the 


^  Thus  far  the  original  is  in  bad  Italian. 

2  The  retainers  of  Konz  Schott,  a  neighbouring  baron,  at  one  time  a  conspicuous 
enemy  of  Nurnberg. 
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two  carpets,  Anton  Kolh  will  help  nic  choose  llie  most  beautiful,  the 
broadest,  and  the  cheapest.  As  soon  as  1  }^et  them  1  will  hand  them 
over  to  young  Inihof  to  pack  otT  to  you.  I  will  also  see  after  the  crane 
feathers  but  as  yet  1  have  found  none.  Tiiere  are  however  plenty  of 
swan  (juills  here  ! — which  they  use  for  writing;  how  would  it  do  in  the 
meantime  if  you  stuck  some  of  them  in  your  hat? 

A  book-printer,  of  whom  I  eiu[uired,  tells  me  that  he  knows  of  no 
(ireek  books  having  recently  appeared.  Any  that  he  comes  across  he 
has  i)romised  to  let  me  know  of,  so  that  1  can  write  to  you.  Tell  mc 
again  what  kind  of  paper  it  is  you  want  me  to  buy,  for  I  know  of  none 
here  finer  than  what  we  buy  at  home.  As  to  histories  I  see  nothing 
remarkable  in  what  the  Italians  make,  or  likely  to  be  spe(  ially  useful 
for  your  work ;  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  thing ;  you  yourself  know 
more  than  they  i)aint. 

I  have  recently  sent  you  a  letter  by  the  messenger  Kannengiesser. 
Also  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Kunz  Imhof '. 

Now  let  me  commend  myself  to  you  ;  give  my  willing  service  to  our 
Prior  for  me;  tell  him  to  pray  God  for  me  that  1  may  be  protected,  and 
especially  from  the  French  sickness  ;  I  know  of  nothing  that  I  now 
dread  more  than  that,  for  well  nigh  everyone  has  got  it.  Many  men 
are  quite  eaten  up  and  die  of  it.  And  give  my  greeting  to  Stephan 
Paumgartner,  Herr  Lorenz,  all  our  lady  friends,  and  those  who  kindly 
ask  after  me.     Given  at  Venice  on  the  i8th  of  August  1506. 

Albertus  DiJRER, 
Noricus  civis. 

Lest  I  forget  it,  Andreas  is  here  and  sends  you  his  service ;  he  is 
not  yet  quite  strong  and  is  in  want  of  money,  for  his  long  illness  and 
previous  debt  have  devoured  everything  he  had.  I  have  myself  lent 
him  8  ducats,  but  don't  tell  anyone  so,  in  case  it  should  come  back  to 
his  ears.  For  he  might  think  that  I  told  you  in  bad  faith.  You  must 
also  know  that  he  behaves  himself  so  honourably  and  discreetly  that  all 
men  wish  him  well. 

I  have  a  mind  if  the  King  comes  to  Italy  to  go  with  him  to 
Rome,  etc. 


Venice,  8  Sept.  1506. 

Most  learned,  approved,  wise,  knower  of  many  languages,  sharp  to 
detect  all  encountered  lies  and  quick  to  recognise  plain  truth ! 
Honourable  much-regarded  Herr  Wilibald  Pirkheimer.  Your  humble 
servant  Albrecht  Diirer  wishes  you  all  hail,  great  and  worthy  honour 
in  the  deviVs  name,  so  much  for  the  twaddle  of  which  you  are  so  fond.  I 
luager  that  for  this'^  you  would  think  me  too  an  orator  of  a  hundred  parts. 

1  Brother  of  Hans  Imhof,  the  elder. 

^  These  words  are  in  Italian  in  the  original. 
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A  chamber  must  have  more  than  four  corners  which  is  to  contain  the 
gods  of  memory.  I  am  not  going  to  cram  my  head  full  of  them ; 
that  I  leave  to  you ;  for  I  believe  that  however  many  chambers 
there  might  be  in  the  head,  you  would  have  something  in  each  of 
them.  The  Margrave  would  not  grant  an  audience  long  enough  ! — a 
hundred  headings  and  to  each  heading,  say,  a  hundred  words,  that 
takes  9  days  7  hours  52  minutes,  not  counting  the  sighs  which  I  have 
not  yet  reckoned  in.  In  fact  you  could  not  get  through  the  whole 
at  one  go ;  it  would  stretch  itself  out  like  the  speech  of  some  old 
driveler. 

I  have  taken  all  manner  of  trouble  about  the  carpets  but  cannot 
find  any  broad  ones ;  they  are  all  narrow  and  long.  However 
I  still  look  about  every  day  for  them  and  so  does  Anton  Kolb. 

I  have  given  Bernhard  Hirschvogel  your  greeting  and  he  sent  you 
his  service.  He  is  full  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  son,  the  nicest  lad 
I  ever  saw. 

I  can  get  none  of  your  foolish  featherlets.  Oh  if  only  you  were 
here  !  how  you  would  like  these  fine  Italian  soldiers !  How  often 
I  think  of  you  !  Would  to  God  that  you  and  Kunz  Kamerer  could 
see  them  !  They  have  great  scythe-lances  with  278  points,  if  they  only 
touch  a  man  with  them  he  dies,  for  they  are  all  poisoned.  Hey  ! 
I  can  do  it  well,  Fll  be  an  Italian  soldier.  The  Venetians  as  well 
as  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  are  collecting  many  men ; 
what  will  come  of  it  I  don't  know,  but  people  ridicule  our  King  very 
much. 

Wish  Stephan  Paumgartner  much  happiness  from  me,  I  don't 
wonder  at  his  having  taken  a  wife.  Give  my 
greeting  to  Borsch,  Herr  Lorenz,  and  our  fair 
friends,  as  well  as  to  your  Rechenmeister 
girl,  and  thank  that  head-chamber  of  yours 
alone  for  remembering  her  greeting ;  tell  her 
she's  a  nasty  one. 

I  sent  you  olive-wood  from  Venice  to 
Augsburg,  where  I  directed  it  to  be  left,  a  full 
10  hundredweight.  She  says  she  would  not 
wait  for  it ;  whence  the  stink. 

My  picture,  you  must  know,  says  it  would  give  a  ducat  for  you 
to  see  it,  it  is  well  painted  and  beautifully  coloured.  I  have  earned 
much  praise  but  little  profit  by  it.  In  the  time  it  took  to  paint  I  could 
easily  have  earned  220  ducats,  and  now  I  have  declined  much  work,  in 
order  that  I  may  come  home.  I  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  all  the 
painters  who  used  to  say  that  I  was  good  at  engraving  but,  as  to 
painting,  I  did  not  know  how  to  handle  my  colours.  Now  everyone 
says  that  better  colouring  they  have  never  seen. 

My  French  mantle  greets  you  and  my  Italian  coat  also.  It  strikes 
me  that  there  is  an  odour  of  gallantry  about  you ;  I  can  scent  it  out 
even  at  this  distance ;  and  they  tell  me  here  that  when  you  go  a-courting 
you  pretend  not  to  be  more  than  25  years  old — oh  yes  !  double  that 
and  I'll  believe  it.  My  friend,  there  are  so  many  Italians  here  who 
look  exactly  like  you  \  I  don't  know  how  it  happens  ! 
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i'hc  Doge  and  the  ratriarcli  have  also  seen  my  picture.  Herewith 
let  me  commend  myself  to  you  as  your  servant.  1  must  really  go  to 
sleei)  as  it  is  striking  the  seventh  iiour  of  the  night,  and  I  have  already 
written  to  the  I'lior  of  the  Augustines,  to  my  father  in-law,  to  Mistress 
Dietrich,  and  to  my  wife,  and  they  are  all  downright  whole  sheets  full. 
So  1  have  had  to  hurry  over  this  letter,  read  it  according  to  the  sense. 
You  would  doubtless  do  better  if  you  were  writing  to  a  lot  of  I'rinces. 
Many  good  nights  and  (.lays  too.  Given  at  Venice  on  our  Lady's  day  in 
September. 

You  need  not  lend  my  wife  and  mother  anything ;  they  have  got 
money  enough. 

Albrecht  Durer. 


Venice,  -23  Sept.  1506. 

Your  letter  telling  me  of  the  praise  that  you  get  to  overflowing  from 
Princes  and  nobles  gave  me  great  delight.  You  must  be  altogether 
altered  to  have  become  so  gentle ;  I  shall  hardly  know  you  when  I  meet 
you  again. 

You  must  know  that  my  picture  is  finished  as  well  as  another 
Qiiadro^  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  painted  before.  And  as  you 
are  so  pleased  with  yourself,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  no  better 
Madonna  picture  in  the  land  than  mine;  for  all  the  painters  praise  it,  as 
the  nobles  do  you.  They  say  that  they  have  never  seen  a  nobler,  more 
charming  painting,  and  so  forth. 

The  oil,  about  which  you  wrote,  I  send  you  by  the  messenger 
Kannengiesser.  I  hope  too  that  the  burnt  glass  which  I  sent  by  the 
messenger  Farber  has  reached  you  safely.  As  concerns  the  carpets 
I  have  not  bought  any  yet  for  I  cannot  find  square  ones,  they  are  all 
narrow  and  long.  If  you  would  like  any  of  these,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
buy  them,  but  you  must  let  me  know. 

I  may  tell  you  too  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  hence  in 
four  weeks'  time  at  the  latest,  but  I  must  first  take  the  portraits  of 
some  people  I  have  promised.  But  in  order  to  come  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  have,  since  my  picture  was  finished,  refused  work  that  would 
have  yielded  me  more  than  2000  ducats.  This  all  men  know  who  live 
about  me  here. 

Now  let  me  commend  myself  to  you.  I  had  much  more  to 
write  but  the  messenger  is  ready  to  start.  I  hope  moreover  to  be  with 
you  myself  very  soon  and  to  learn  new  wisdom  from  you.  Bernhard 
Holzbeck  has  told  me  great  things  of  you,  though  I  think  he  does 

1  Prof.  Thausing  suggests  that  this  *  other  Quadro  '  is  the  '  Christ  among  the 
Doctors '  in  the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome — a  picture  containing  seven  life-size 
half- figures  or  heads,  and  dated  1506.  The  inscription  states  it  to  have  been 
opus  quinque  dierum.  At  Brunswick  there  is  an  old  copy  of  it.  The  original  studies 
for  the  hands  are  likewise  in  existence.  In  Lorenzo  Lotto's  Madonna  of  1508  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome,  the  head  of  St  Onuphrius  is  taken  from  the  model  who 
sat  for  the  front  Pharisee  on  the  left  in  Diirer's  picture. 
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SO  because  you  have  become  his  brother-in-law.  But  nothing  makes  me 
more  angry  than  when  any  one  says  that  you  are  good-looking  ;  if  that 
were  so  I  should  become  really  ugly.  That  could  make  me  mad. 
I  have  found  a  grey  hair  on  myself,  it  is  the  result  of  so  much 
excitement.  And  I  fear  that  while  I  play  such  pranks  with  myself  there 
are  still  bad  days  before  me,  etc. 

My  French  mantle,  my  doublet,  and  my  brown  coat  send  you 
a  hearty  greeting.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  what  great  thing  your  head- 
piece can  produce  that  you  hold  yourself  so  high.  Given  on  the 
Wednesday  after  Matthew's  in  the  year  1506. 

AlBRECHT    DiJRER. 

Venice,  about  13  Oct.  1506. 

Knowing  that  you  are  aware  of  my  devotion  to  your  service  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  write  to  you  about  it ;  but  so  much  the  more 
necessary  is  it  for  me  to  tell  you  of  the  great  pleasure  it  gives 
me  to  hear  of  the  high  honour  and  fame  which  your  manly  wisdom  and 
learned  skill  have  brought  you.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  seldom  or  never  in  a  young  body  can  the  like  be  found.  It 
comes  to  you  however,  as  to  me,  by  a  special  grace  of  God.  How 
pleased  we  both  are  when  we  fancy  ourselves  worth  somewhat — I  with 
my  painting,  and  you  with  your  wisdom.  When  anyone  praises  us,  we 
hold  up  our  heads  and  believe  him.  Yet  perhaps  he  is  only  some 
false  flatterer  who  is  scorning  us  all  the  time.  So  don't  credit  anyone 
who  praises  you,  for  you've  no  notion  how  utterly  and  entirely 
unmannerly  you  are. 

I  can  quite  see  you  standing  before  the  Margrave  and  speaking  so 
pleasantly — behaving  exactly  as  if  you  were  flirting  with  Mistress 
Rosentaler,  cringing  as  you  do. 

It  did  not  escape  me  that,  when  you  wrote  your  last  letter,  you  were 
quite  full  of  amorous  thoughts.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
an  old  fellow  like  you  pretending  to  be  so  good-looking.  Flirting 
pleases  you  in  the  same  way  that  a  shaggy  old  dog  likes  a  game  with  a 
kitten.  If  you  were  only  as  fine  and  gentle  a  man  as  I,  I  could  under- 
stand it.  If  I  become  burgomaster  I  will  serve  you  with  the  Lugins- 
land\  as  you  do  to  pious  Zamesser  and  me.  I  will  have  you  for  once 
shut  up  there  with  the  ladies  Rechenmeister,  Rosentaler,  Gartner,  Schutz, 
and  Por.,  and  many  others  whom  for  shortness  I  will  not  name ;  they 
must  deal  with  you. 

People  enquire  more  after  me  than  you,  for  you  yourself  write  that 
both  girls  and  honourable  wives  ask  after  me — that  is  a  sign  of  my  virtue. 
When  however  God  helps  me  home  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  any  longer 
stand  you  with  your  great  wisdom;  but  for  your  virtue  and  good-temper 
I  am  glad,  and  your  dogs  will  be  the  better  for  it,  for  you  will  no  longer 
strike  them  lame.  Now  however  that  you  are  thought  so  much  of  at 
home,  you  won't  dare  to  talk  to  a  poor  painter  in  the  street  any  more;  to 
be  seen  with  the  painter  varlet  would  be  a  great  disgrace  for  you. 

^  A  Nurnberg  prison. 
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(),  dear  ilcrr  I'irkhciiucr,  just  now  wliilc  1  was  writing  to  you,  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  raised  and  six  houses  over  by  Pietro  Venier  are  burnt, 
and  a  woollen  cloth  of  mine,  for  which  only  yesterday  I  j)aid  8  ducats  is 
burnt,  so  I  loo  am  in  trouble.  There  is  much  excitement  here  about 
the  fue. 

As  to  your  sunnnons  to  me  to  come  home  soon,  I  shall  come 
as  soon  as  ever  I  (an,  but  1  must  first  gain  money  for  my  expenses.  I 
have  paid  away  about  loo  ducats  for  colours  and  other  things.  I  have 
ordered  you  two  carpets  for  which  I  shall  pay  to-morrow,  but  1  could  not 
get  them  cheap.      1  will  pack  them  in  with  my  linen. 

And  as  to  your  threat  that,  unless  I  come  home  soon,  you  will  make 
love  to  my  wife,  don't  atlemi)t  it-  a  ponderous  fellow  like  you  would  be 
the  death  of  her. 

1  must  tell  you  that  I  set  to  work  to  learn  dancing  and  went  twice 
to  the  school,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  the  master  a  ducat.  No  one 
could  get  me  to  go  there  again.  To  learn  dancing  I  should  have  had  to 
pay  away  all  that  I  have  earned,  and  at  the  end  I  should  have  known 
nothing  about  it. 

The  messenger  Farber  will  bring  you  the  burnt  glass.  I  cannot 
anywhere  hear  of  any  Greek  books  recently  publislied.  I  will  pack  up 
a  ream  of  your  paper  for  you,  I  thought  Kepler'  had  more  of  it;  but  I 
cannot  get  the  little  feathers,  that  you  want  so  much,  so  I  have  bought 
you  white  feathers  instead.  If  I  find  any  green  ones  later  on  I  will  buy 
them  too  for  you  and  bring  them  with  me. 

Stephan  Paumgartner  has  written  to  me  to  buy  him  fifty  carnelian 
beads  for  a  rosary ;  I  have  ordered  them  already  but  they  will  be  dear. 
I  got  as  large  ones  as  I  could  and  will  send  them  to  him  by  the  next 
messenger. 

In  reply  to  your  question  when  I  shall  come  home,  I  tell  you,  so  that 
my  lords  may  also  make  their  arrangements,  that  I  shall  have  finished 
here  in  ten  days;  after  that  I  should  like  to  ride  to  Bologna^  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  perspective,  which  a  man  is  willing 
to  teach  me.  I  should  stay  there  eight  or  ten  days  and  then  return  to 
Venice.  After  that  I  shall  come  with  the  next  messenger.  How  I  shall 
freeze  after  this  sun  !     Here  I  am  a  gentleman,  at  home  only  a  parasite. 

Let  me  know  how  old  dame  Kormer  behaves  as  bride  and  that  you 
will  not  grudge  her  to  me. 


^  A  Niirnberg  book-binder,  great-grandfather  of  the  famous  astronomer. 

^  That  Diirer  accomplished  his  intention  of  visiting  Bologna  we  know  from  a 
passage  in  Christoph  Scheurl's  life  of  Anton  Kress  (Niirnberg,  15 15)  where  he 
mentions  the  high  opinion  the  painters  of  Bologna  held  of  their  German  contemporary. 
Diirer  went  from  Venice  to  Ferrara  and  thence  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  Riccardo  Sbrullino  of  Udine  with  a  poem  in  true  humanistic  fashion.  Michel 
Angelo  was  working  there  at  the  time,  upon  a  model  for  the  sitting  statue  of 
Pius  II.  As  to  whom  Diirer  went  to  Bologna  to  see,  there  remains  considerable  doubt ; 
Thausing  would  like  to  think  it  was  Luca  Pacioli,  a  companion  and  follower  of  Lionardo's, 
who  published  a  book  '■^ De  divina  Proportione''^  with  which  some  of  Diirer's  writings 
have  much  in  common. 
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I  had  much  more  to  write  about  to  you,  but  I  shall  soon  be  with  you 
myself. 

Given  at  Venice,  I  don't  know  on  what  day  of  the  month  but  about 
a  fortnight  after  Michaelmass  in  the  year  1506. 

Albrecht  Durer. 

When  are  you  going  to  tell  me,  whether  any  of  your  children  too  are 
dead  ? 

Also  you  once  wrote  and  told  me  that  Joseph  Rummel  had  married 

's  daughter,  and  never  told  me  whose.     How  am  I  to  know  what  you 

mean  ?  I  wish  I  had  my  cloth  back  again  !  I  am  afraid  now  that  my 
mantle  is  burnt  too,  that  would  just  make  me  mad.  I  am  regularly  in 
for  bad  luck;  it  is  not  more  than  three  weeks  since  a  man  ran  away,  who 
owed  me  8  ducats. 

In  October  1506,  then,  Diirer  was  preparing  to  start  away 
from  Venice ;  but  for  some  reason  his  departure  was  hindered. 
His  great  picture,  the  'Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands/  had  made 
such  a  sensation,  that  the  Venetian  Senate  offered  to  appoint 
the  artist  to  a  sinecure  post  with  a  salary  of  200  ducats  if  he 
would  take  up  his  abode  in  their  town.  It  was  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  Diirer.  He  had  only  just  emerged  from  years  of  poverty 
and  debt,  and  here  was  the  certainty  of  a  life-long  pension  and 
an  honourable  position.  He  enjoyed  Venice;  he  liked  the 
Italians  ;  he  was  oppressed  with  orders  for  work ;  the  climate 
suited  him,  and  the  warm  sun  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
snows  and  frosts  of  a  Franconian  winter.  But  Diirer's  German 
heart  was  true ;  its  truth  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  Of  all 
the  northern  painters  who  crossed  the  Alps,  few  besides  Roger 
van  der  Weyden,  Diirer,  and  Burckmair  returned  uninjured.  The 
syren  voice  of  Italy  charmed  to  their  destruction  most  German 
artists  who  listened  to  it.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  Italian 
Ideal  of  Grace,  they  one  after  another  abandoned  for  it  the  Ideal 
of  Strength  peculiarly  their  own.  When  the  Flemish  school  of 
the  15th  century  lost  its  vigour,  and  turned  infidel  to  the  faith 
that  gave  it  birth,  Italian  influence  accomplished  its  well-merited 
destruction.  But  Diirer  was  no  offspring  of  a  country  in 
anarchy.  His  faith  was  not  prisoned  in  the  lifeless  formulae 
of  a  superannuated  creed.  He  was  full  of  mental  vigour,  strong 
in  hope,  confident  in  the  future.  He  would  not  refuse  to 
receive  teaching  from  the  work  of  others,  but  his  own  style 
was  not  the  result  of  mere    tradition;    it    had  arisen  from  his 
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own  hard,  iiulc[)ciul(MU  work.  It  was  not  a  garment  that 
could  be  exchanged  at  will  ;  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  his 
own  masculine  indi\idualil)'.  'i'hc  love  of  his  German  home, 
a  feelini;  the  stren<;th  of  which  we  can  no  wise  estimate  in 
these  cosmopolitan  da)'s,  was  another  safeguard  to  him.  Mis 
native  town,  the  mother-city  which  had  given  him  birth,  and 
whose  leaders  followed  him  wherever  he  went  with  their 
protecting  control,  commanded  his  almost  passionate  affection. 
From  her,  as  he  says,  he  would  not  sever.  He  therefore 
refused  the  bribes  offered  by  the  Venetians,  though  he  stayed 
on  for  a  month  or  two  to  earn  money,  now  that  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  So  the  beginning  of  the  year  1507  found 
him  still  by  the  lagoons.  We  learn  this  fact  from  his  own 
copy  of  Euclid,  which  is  now  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel. 
It  contains  the  inscription. 

"  This  book  have  I  bought  at  Venice  for  a  ducat  in  the  year  1507. — 
Albrecht  Diirer." 

But  he  was  back  again  at  home,  while  the  year  was  yet 
young,  w'ith  increased  fame  and  no  longer  at  his  wits'  end  for 
money.  He  had  earned  enough  to  pay  his  debts  to  Pirkheimer 
and  others,  and  to  purchase  a  good  stock  of  painting  materials. 
We  learn  the  fact  from  a  Note  on  his  Domestic  Affairs  which, 
though  undated,  refers  to  this  period.     It  runs  thus, 

"  The  following  is  my  property,  which  I  have  with  difficulty 
acquired  by  the  labour  of  my  hand,  for  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  great  gain.  I  have  moreover  suffered  much  loss  by  lending  what 
was  not  repaid  me,  and  by  apprentices  who  never  paid  their  feesj 
and  one  died  at  Rome,  whereby  I  lost  my  wares. 

"  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  my  wedlock  (i.e.  1507 — 8)  I  have  paid 
great  debts  with  what  I  earned  at  Venice. 

"  I  possess  fairly  good  household  furniture,  good  clothes,  some  good 
tin  vessels,  good  materials  for  my  work,  bedding,  chests  and  cupboards 
and  good  colours  worth  100  florins  Rhenish." 


CHAPTER    V. 
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The  central  epoch  of  Dlirer's  artistic  career  opens  with  his 
return  to  Niirnberg  in  1507.  His  creative  powers  now  attained 
complete  vigour  and  his  hand  was  under  perfect  control.  In 
the  year  1504,  before  going  to  Venice,  he  painted  the  first  of  his 
great  pictures,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  No  hand  but  his  own 
laid    paint    upon   that    panel.     The  work  was   done    for    Duke  \ 

Friedrich  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  Luther's  protector,  the  same 
whose  portrait  Durer  also  painted  at  an  early  period.  His 
second  great  picture  was  the  Venetian  altar-piece  of  1506,  the 
'*  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands,"  so  fully  described  in  the  letters. 
At  the  present  day  this  picture  is  the  property  of  the  monastery 
of  Strahow  and  is  kept  and  exhibited  in  the  Rudolphinum  at  j 

Prag.     It  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  and  not  be   immediately  j 

struck  by  the  strong  Venetian  element   contained   in  it.     The  j 

curtain  upheld  by  cherubs  behind  the  Virgin,  and  the  lute-playing  ] 

angel  at  her  feet,  are  constant  features  in  the  larger  Madonna  ] 

pictures  of  Bellini's  school.     The  soft  flesh  and  flowing  outlines  ' 

of  the  figure  of  the  Infant  Christ  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  1 

Diirer's  works  of  earlier  date.     He  had  been  taught  by  a  study  ! 

of  Venetian  masterpieces  to  endow  drapery  with  aspects  of 
dignity  and  repose,  the  possibility  of  which  he  scarcely  suspected 
before.  Whilst  thus  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  of  his 
sojourn,  DUrer  did  not  abandon  his  homely  virtues.  He  painted 
every  detail  with  even  more  than  his  accustomed  care ;  he  filled 
the  background  with  portraits  as  characteristic  in  feature  and 
expression  as  any  he  ever  made.     Amongst  them  are  the  like- 
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nesscs  of  himself  and  I'iikluiiiu'i-  and  1 1  ii-roiiNiniis  of  Au^sbur^, 
besides  the  l'\if^ij^ers  and  the  l\()ll)s  which  wc  cannot  idcntiiy. 

While  onr  artist  was  still  at  Venice  he  made  studies'  for  a 
figure  of  lOve  and  he  painted,  either  then  or  immediately  on  his 
return  home,  the  two  fme  panels  of  '  Adam  and  Iwe  '  now  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Morence,  and  of  which  well-known  copies  are  at 
Madrid  and  Mainz.  In  this  picture  also  the  Venetian  influence 
is  apparent. 

In  March  1507,  doubtless  immediately  after  the  completion 
of  the  '  Adam  and  Eve,'  Durer  began  to  paint  the  ugliest  and 
most  elaborate  picture  he  ever  made.  It  was  ordered  by  Duke 
Friedrich  the  Wise,  and  the  subject  chosen  was  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  by  Sapor  II.  Fate,  which  has  seriously 
injured  some  of  Dlirer's  masterpieces  and  utterly  destroyed  others, 
has  unkindly  left  this  one  to  hang  in  faultless  preservation  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Vienna  gallery.  It  contains  many  well-drawn 
figures,  and  the  multiplicity  of  incident  in  it  is  astonishing,  but 
it  lacks  all  dramatic  unity.  The  frightfulness  of  the  deeds 
depicted  fails  to  affect  the  spectator  with  horror.  The  artist 
merely  added  figure  to  figure  till  the  panel  was  full.  His 
imagination  never  grasped  the  tragic  scene  as  a  whole.  He  did 
not  conceive  the  picture ;  he  constructed  it.  It  devoured  a  year 
of  the  best  part  of  his  life  and  all  that  it  devoured  was  wasted. 

While  DiJrer  was  at  work  upon  the  '  Martyrdom  '  he  met 
Jacob  Heller  of  Frankfurt  at  the  house  of  a  relative^  Heller 
was  a  rich  merchant  of  high  position  in  his  own  town.  He  was 
several  times  employed  in  offices  of  public  trust.  Being  childless 
he  was  impelled  to  spend  some  of  his  wealth  upon  monuments 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  name.  He  caused  a  sculptured 
group  representing  the  scene  at  Calvary  to  be  erected  in  the 
Churchyard  at  Frankfurt.  He  also  embellished  the  chapel  of 
S.  Thomas  in  the  Dominican  church,  where  he  was  afterwards 
buried,  and  he  employed  Diirer  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  it. 
He  was  a  morbidly  religious  person  of  the  old  school,  terribly 

1  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

2  Otto  Cornill,  J.  Heller  tmd  A.  Z>.,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1871.  C.  Ephrussi,  Le 
Triptique  (VA.  D.  dit  le  Tableau  de  Heller,  Paris,  1876,  with  19  reproductions.  See 
also  the  same  author's  A.  D.  et  ses  dessins,  p.  152  for  a  list  of  the  known  existing 
studies  for  the  Heller  picture. 
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afraid  of  death.  lie  went  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  left  money 
in  his  will  to  pay  for  sending  poor  pilgrims  thither  to  pray  for 
his  soul's  rest.  His  portrait,  on  the  wing  of  the  picture  Uiirer 
painted  for  him,  reminded  me  of  the  face  of  a  person  I  saw  in  an 
asylum,  suffering  from  religious  mania.  For  all  that,  Heller  was 
shrewd  enough  about  money  transactions,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
met  his  match  in  Diirer. 

The  value  of  a  good  advertisement  was  well  enough  under- 
stood even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Durer  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  an  important  picture  by  him  were  to  be  set  up  in 
one  of  the  principal  churches  at  Frankfurt,  the  sale  of  his  prints 
at  the  Frankfurt  fairs  would  be  all  the  brisker.  He  accordingly 
undertook  to  paint  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  for  Heller  and 
at  once  went  to  work  with  characteristic  energy.  He  made  a 
number  of  excellent  studies  for  the  different  figures,  and  of  these 
studies  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
in  indian  ink  heightened  with  white  upon  grey  paper,  and  most  of 
them  bear  the  date  1508.  The  finished  picture  hung  for  many 
years  above  Heller's  grave  and  was  considered  one  of  the  sights 
of  Frankfurt.  Unluckily  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  got  possession 
of  it  and  carried  it  off  to  his  palace  at  Munich,  where,  in  1674,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  There  is  a  good  copy  of  it,  by  Jobst 
Harrach,  in  the  Saalhof  at  Frankfurt.  The  original  wings  hang 
with  Harrach's  copy.  Each  wing  is  divided  both  internally  and 
externally  into  two  compartments.  The  outside  subjects  are 
painted  in  stone-colour  and  represent  the  Three  Kings,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  S.  Christofer.  The 
inside  compartments  bear  pictures  of  the  Martyrdom.s  of  S.  James 
and  S.  Katherine  and  portraits  of  Heller  and  his  wife.  Only 
the  portraits  show  traces  of  Diirer's  hand,  the  other  panels  were 
painted  from  the  artist's  design  by  apprentices,  amongst  whom 
Diirer's  younger  brother  Hans  was  the  principal. 

Durer's  letters  to  Heller  about  this  picture  enable  us  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  work  as  we  cannot  do  in  any  other  case. 
Incidentally  moreover  they  throw  a  valuable  side-light  upon  the 
artist's  character. 
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Letters  to  Jacob   I  filler  (1507 — 1509). 

Ni'iRNnRRc,  28  Aus^.   1507. 

First,  my  willing  scM'vicc  to  you,  dear  llcrr  1  Idler.  I  was  pleased 
to  get  your  kind  letter.  You  must  know,  however,  that  1  have  been  for 
a  long  time  plagued  with  a  fever,  which  has  thrown  me  back  some 
weeks  in  my  work  for  Duke  Friedrich  of  Saxony,  and  has  caused  me 
great  loss.  Hut  now  I  mean  to  fmish  my  work  for  him  (juickly,  for  it  is 
more  than  half  done.  So  have  i^atience  with  me  about  your  i)icture, 
which,  as  soon  as  I  get  this  work  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  above 
mentioned  Prince,  I  will  at  once  set  myself  diligently  to  paint,  as  I 
promised  you  here. 

And  although  I  have  not  yet  begun  on  the  panel,  I  have  got  it  from 
the  joiner  and  have  ])aid  away  for  it  the  money  you  gave  me.  He 
would  not  lower  his  price  for  it,  though  I  thought  he  did  not  deserve  so 
much.  I  have  given  it  to  a  preparer  who  has  whitened  it  and  painted 
it  and  will  put  on  the  gilding  next  week. 

I  did  not  want  to  receive  any  money  in  advance  on  it  till  I  began 
to  paint  it,  which,  if  God  will,  shall  be  the  next  thing  after  the  Prince's 
work ;  for  I  prefer  not  to  begin  too  many  things  at  once  and  then  I 
do  not  become  wearied.  The  Prince  loo  will  not  be  kept  waiting,  as  he 
would  be  if  I  were  to  paint  his  and  your  pictures  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
had  intended.  At  all  events  have  confidence  in  me,  for,  so  far  as  God 
permits,  I  will  yet  according  to  my  power  make  something  that  not 
many  men  can  equal. 

Now  many  good  nights  to  you.  Given  at  Niirnberg  on  Augustine's 
day,  1507. 

AlBRECHT    DiJRER. 


NiJRNBERG,  19  March^    1508. 

Dear  Herr  Jacob  Heller,  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  ready  with  Duke 
Friedrich's  work ;  after  that  I  shall  begin  yours,  and,  as  my  custom  is,  I 
will  not  paint  any  other  picture  till  it  is  finished.  I  will  be  sure 
carefully  to  paint  the  middle  panel  with  my  own  hand ;  apart  from  that, 
the  outer  sides  of  the  wings  are  already  sketched  in — they  will  be  in 
stone  colour ;  I  have  also  had  the  ground  laid.     So  much  for  news. 

I  wish  you  could  see  my  gracious  Lord's  picture  ;  I  think  it  would 
please  you.  I  have  worked  at  it  straight  on  for  a  year  and  gained  very 
little  by  it;  for  I  only  get  280  Rhenish  gulden  for  it,  and  I  have  spent 
all  that  in  the  time.  And  so  I  say  if  I  do  not  paint  your  picture  to 
your  perfect  satisfaction,  no  man  shall  persuade  me  to  make  a  bargain 
for  anything  again,  for  I  neglect  better  chances  by  so  doing. 

I  send  you  with  this  the  size  of  the  picture  in  length  and  breadth. 
Many  good  nights.  Given  at  Niirnberg  on  the  Second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  1508. 

AlBRECHT    DiJRER. 
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NURNBERG,    24  Atti;.    1508. 

Dear  Herr  Jacob,  I  have  safely  received  your  letter,  that  is  to  say 
the  last  but  one,  and  I  gather  from  it  that  you  wish  me  to  make  you  a 
good  picture,  which  is  just  what  I  myself  have  in  mind  to  do.  You 
must  know  how  far  it  has  got  on  ;  the  wings  have  been  painted  in  stone 
colours  on  the  outside,  but  they  are  not  yet  varnished;  inside  the  whole 
of  the  ground  has  been  laid,  so  that  it  is  ready  to  paint  on. 

The  middle  panel  I  have  outlined  with  the  greatest  care  and  at  cost 
of  much  time ;  it  is  also  laid  over  with  two  very  good  colours  upon 
which  I  can  begin  to  paint  the  ground.  For  I  intend,  so  soon  as  I 
hear  that  you  approve,  to  paint  the  ground  some  four,  five,  or  six  times 
over,  for  clearness'  and  durability's  sake,  using  the  very  best  Ultramarine 
for  the  purpose  that  I  can  get.  And  no  one  shall  paint  a  stroke  on  it 
except  myself 

I  want  therefore  to  spend  much  time  on  it  and  would  assure  myself 
beforehand  that  I  shall  not  exhaust  your  patience.  So  I  have  deter- 
mined to  write  to  you  of  my  plan,  and  to  say  that  I  cannot  without  loss 
carry  out  such  a  work  for  the  130  Rhenish  florins  we  bargained  for;  for 
I  must  spend  much  money  and  lose  time  over  it.  Whatever,  however, 
I  have  promised  you  I  will  honourably  perform.  If  you  don't  want  the 
picture  to  cost  more  than  the  price  agreed,  I  will  still  paint  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  always  be  worth  much  more  than  you  paid  for  it.  If, 
however,  you  will  give  me  200  florins  I  will  follow  out  my  plan.  Though 
if  hereafter  somebody  was  to  offer  me  400  florins  I  would  not  paint 
another,  for  I  shall  not  gain  a  penny  over  it,  as  a  long  time  must  be 
spent  on  it  still.  So  let  me  know  your  intention  and  then  I  will  go  to 
the  Imhofs  for  50  florins,  for  I  have  as  yet  received  no  money  on  the 
work. 

Now  I  commend  myself  to  you.  I  want  you  also  to  know  that  in 
all  my  days  I  have  never  begun  any  work  that  pleased  me  better  than 
this  picture  of  yours  which  I  am  painting.  Till  I  finish  it  I  will  not  do 
any  other  work ;  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  winter  will  so  soon  come 
upon  me.     The  days  grow  so  short  that  one  cannot  do  much. 

I  have  still  one  thing  to  ask  you ;  it  is  about  the  Madonna  that  you 
saw  at  my  house ;  if  you  know  of  any  one  near  you  who  wants  a  picture 
pray  offer  it  to  him.  If  a  proper  frame  was  put  to  it,  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  you  know  that  it  is  nicely  done.  I  will  let  you 
have  it  cheap.  I  would  not  take  less  than  50  florins  to  paint  one  like  it. 
As  it  stands  finished  in  the  house  it  might  be  damaged  for  me,  so  I 
would  give  you  full  power  to  sell  it  for  me  cheap  for  30  florins — indeed 
rather  than  that  it  should  not  be  sold  I  would  even  let  it  go  for  25 
florins.     I  have  certainly  lost  much  food  over  it. 

Many  good  nights.  Given  at  Niirnberg  on  Bartholomew's  day 
1508. 

AlBRECHT  DiJRER. 

NURNBERG,   ^  Afov.    1508. 

Dear  Herr  Jacob  Heller,  in  my  last  letter  I  wrote  you  my  candid 
and  sincere  opinion  and  you  have  angrily  complained  of  it  to  my  cousin, 

CD.  q 
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declaring  that  I  twisL  my  words.  I  liavc  lik.(nvisc  since  received  your 
letter  from  Mans  Inihof.  I  am  justly  surprised  at  what  you  say  in  it 
about  my  last  letter:  seeing  that  you  ci\n  accuse  me  of  not  holding  to  my 
promises  to  you.  I'Vom  such  a  slander  each  and  everyone  exemi)ts  me, 
for  I  bear  myself,  I  trust,  so  as  to  take  my  stand  amongst  other  straight- 
forward men.  Besides  I  know  well  what  I  have  written  and  promised 
to  you,  and  you  know  tliat  in  my  cousin's  house  I  refused  to  promise 
you  to  make  a  good  thing,  because  I  cannot.  But  to  this  I  did  pledge 
myself,  that  I  would  make  something  for  you  that  not  many  men  can. 
Now  I  have  given  such  exceeding  i)ains  to  your  picture,  that  I  was  led 
to  send  you  the  aforesaid  letter.  I  know  that  when  the  joicture  is 
fmished  all  artists  will  be  well  pleased  with  it.  It  will  not  be  valued  at 
less  than  300  florins.  I  would  not  paint  anotlier  like  it  for  three  times 
the  price  agreed,  for  I  neglect  myself  for  it,  suffer  loss,  and  earn 
anything  but  thanks  from  you. 

I  am  using,  let  me  tell  you,  quite  the  finest  colours  I  can  get.  Of 
ultramarine  I  shall  want  20  ducats'  worth  alone,  not  counting  the  other 
expenses.  When  the  picture  is  once  finished,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
yourself  will  say  that  anything  more  beautiful  you  have  never  seen;  but 
I  dare  not  expect  from  beginning  to  end  to  finish  the  painting  of  the 
middle  panel  in  less  than  thirteen  months.  I  shall  not  begin  any  other 
work  till  it  is  finished,  though  it  will  be  much  to  my  hurt.  Then  what 
do  you  suppose  my  expenses  will  be  while  I  am  working  at  it  ?  You 
would  not  undertake  to  keep  me  for  that  time  for  200  florins.  Only 
think  what  you  have  repeatedly  written  about  the  materials.  If  you 
wanted  to  buy  a  pound  of  Ultramarine  you  would  hardly  get  it  for  100 
florins,  for  I  cannot  buy  an  ounce  of  it  good  for  less  than  10  or  12 
ducats. 

And  so,  dear  Herr  Jacob  Heller,  my  writing  is  not  so  utterly  crooked 
as  you  think,  and  I  have  not  broken  my  promise  in  this  matter. 

You  further  reproach  me  with  having  promised  you,  that  I  would 
paint  your  picture  with  the  greatest  possible  care  that  ever  I  could. 
That  I  certainly  never  said  or  if  I  did  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  for  in  my 
whole  life-time  I  should  scarcely  finish  it.  With  such  extraordinary  care 
I  can  hardly  finish  a  face  in  half  a  year;  now  your  picture  contains  fully 
100  faces,  not  reckoning  the  drapery  and  landscape  and  other  things  in 
it.  Besides  who  ever  heard  of  making  such  a  work  for  an  altar-piece  ? 
no  one  could  see  it.  But  I  think  it  was  thus  that  I  wrote  to  you — that 
I  would  paint  the  picture  with  great  or  more  than  ordinary  pains 
because  of  the  time  which  you  waited  for  me. 

Besides,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had  promised  you 
to  do  something,  which  you  saw  yourself  would  be  to  my  loss,  you  would 
not  desire  its  fulfilment.  Nevertheless — act  in  the  matter  as  you  will — 
I  will  still  hold  to  what  I  have  promised  you ;  for  as  far  as  ever  I  can 
I  will  live  honestly  with  everyone.  If,  however,  I  had  not  made  you  a 
promise  I  know  what  I  would  do.  But  I  have  felt  obliged  to  answer 
you  that  you  may  not  think  I  have  not  read  your  letter.  I  hope  when 
once  you  see  the  finished  picture,  all  will  come  better.  So  be  patient, 
for  the  days  are  short,  and  this  affair  as  you  know  admits  of  no  haste,  for 
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there  is  much  work  in  it  and  I  will  not  make  it  less.     I  rest  my  hopes 
on  the  promise  which  you  made  to  my  l)rothcr-in-law  at  Frankfurt. 

You  need  not  look  about  for  a  purchaser  for  my  Madonna,  for  the 
Bishop  of  Breslau  has  given  me  72  florins  for  it,  so  I  have  sold  it  well. 
I  commend  myself  to  you.  Given  at  Niirnberg  in  the  year  1508  on 
the  Sunday  after  All  Saints'  Day. 

AlBRECHT  DiJRER. 


NiJRNBERG,  21  March,    1509. 

Dear  Herr  Jacob  Heller,  I  have  carefully  read  your  letter.  You 
must  know  that  I  have  been  constantly  and  steadily  painting  at  your 
panel  from  Easter  up  till  now;  and  I  cannot  expect  to  have  it  finished 
before  Whitsuntide,  for  I  have  bestowed  great  pains  on  every  single 
point.  I  have  not  much  to  write  to  you  about  it,  only  I  promise  that 
you  yourself  will  see  what  great  pains  I  have  given  to  it.  Don't  be 
anxious  about  the  colours,  for  I  have  painted  upon  it  more  than  24 
florins'  worth  of  them,  and  if  they  are  not  beautiful  I  am  pretty  sure 
you  won't  anywhere  find  better.  I  really  spend  great  pains  and  much 
time  upon  the  picture,  although  it  brings  me  no  gain  and  robs  me  of 
my  time.  And  you  ought  to  believe  me  in  truth  and  honour  when  I  say 
that  I  would  not  paint  another  picture  of  this  kind  under  400  florins. 
And  for  this  reason  :  even  if  I  were  at  once  to  receive  from  you  what  I 
have  asked,  my  payments  and  living  expenses  would  still  amount  to 
more,  because  of  the  long  time  that  the  work  has  taken.  You  may 
judge  from  that  how  I  stand  as  to  gains.  But  I  won't  let  such  a  matter 
hinder  me  from  finishing  the  picture,  for  your  honour  and  mine,  as  it 
will  be  seen  by  many  artists  who  perhaps  will  let  you  know  whether  it  is 
masterly  or  bad.  So  have  patience  for  a  little  time ;  for  the  lower  part 
is  quite  finished  and  only  wants  varnishing,  but  there  are  still  a  number 
of  cherubs  to  be  painted  above. 

I  greatly  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  it,  though  I  believe  in- 
deed that  perhaps  it  may  not  please  some  art  judges  who  would  prefer 
a  peasant  picture,  but  of  such  men  I  take  no  account.  I  only  care  for 
praise  from  those  who  are  competent  to  judge;  and  if  Martin  Hess 
praises  it  to  you,  that  may  give  you  the  more  confidence.  You  might 
also  enquire  from  some  of  your  friends  who  have  seen  it ;  they  will  tell 
you  how  it  is  done.  And  if  you  do  not  like  the  picture  when  you  see 
it;  I  will  keep  it  myself,  for  I  have  been  begged  to  sell  it  and  make  you 
another.  But  be  that  far  from  me  !  I  will  right  honourably  hold  with 
you  to  that  which  I  have  promised,  taking  you,  as  I  do,  for  an  upright 
man.  1  confide  in  your  letter  and  feel  sure  that  the  great  pains  I  am 
taking  will  please  you.  And  so  I  shall  be  ready  to  serve  you  whenever 
opportunity  may  occur.  Given  at  Niirnberg,  1509,  on  the  Wednesday 
after  mid-lent  Sunday  {Lcetare). 

Albrecht  Durer. 
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NiiKNnKRr.,   lo  July-,  1509. 

Dear  Ilcrr  Jacol)  Heller,  I  gather  from  the  letter  which  you 
directed  to  Hans  linhof  that  you  are  disi)leased  because  1  have  not 
yet  sent  you  the  picture.  I  am  very  sorry  lo  hear  it,  for  1  can  write  to 
you  in  i)crfccl  truth  that  I  have  daily  worked  hard  at  it,  and  have  had 
no  other  work  on  hand  besides.  1  might  indeed  have  had  it  done  long 
ago,  had  I  wished  to  hurry  over  it.  Hut  I  intended  to  i)lease  you  with 
the  i)ains  I  bestowed  upon  it  and  to  gain  for  myself  some  fame.  Now 
however  it  has  turned  out  quite  otherwise,  so  1  am  grieved. 

As  you  go  on  to  say  that  if  you  had  not  bargained  with  me  for  the 
picture  you  would  never  do  so  now,  and  that  I  may  keep  it — I  return 
you  this  answer :  to  retain  your  friendshi}),  if  I  had  to  suffer  loss  by  the 
picture,  I  would  have  done  so,  but  now  since  you  regret  the  whole 
business  and  provoke  me  to  keep  the  picture  I  will  do  so,  and  that 
gladly,  for  I  know  how  to  get  100  florins  more  for  it  than  you  would 
have  given  me.  In  future  I  would  not  take  400  florins  to  paint  another 
such  as  this. 

So  I  immediately  offered  to  give  back  to  Hans  Imhof  the  100  florins 
which  I  received  from  him,  but  he  would  not  take  them  without  hearing 
from  you.  So  you  must  write  to  him,  or  whoever  else  you  like,  to  receive 
the  100  florins  and  I  will  at  once  pay  them  over  to  him.  You  need  not 
be  hurt  nor  sorry  about  the  picture,  for  your  good  will  is  much  dearer 
to  me  than  it.  With  this  I  remain  in  whatever  you  please  your  most 
willing  servant.  Given  at  Niirnberg  on  Tuesday  before  Margaret's 
1509. 

AlBRECHT  DiJRER. 


NiTrnberg,  i\  July,,  1509. 

Dear  Herr  Heller,  I  have  read  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to 
me.  You  write  that  you  did  not  mean  to  decline  taking  the  picture 
from  me.  To  that  I  can  only  say  that  I  don't  understand  what  you  do 
mean.  When  you  write  that  if  you  had  not  ordered  the  picture  you 
would  not  make  the  bargain  again  and  that  I  may  keep  it  as  long  as  I 
like  and  so  on — I  can  only  think  that  you  have  repented  of  the  whole 
business,  so  I  gave  you  my  answer  in  my  last  letter. 

But,  at  Hans  Imhof  s  persuasion,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
you  ordered  the  picture  of  me,  and  also  because  I  should  prefer  it  to 
find  a  place  at  Frankfurt  rather  than  anywhere  else,  I  have  consented  to 
send  it  to  you  for  100  florins  less  than  it  might  well  have  brought  me. 
For  although  you  bargained  with  me  to  begin  with  for  'about  130 
florins  ',  still  you  must  remember  what  I  wrote  to  you  and  you  to  me  in 
the  sequel.  I  only  wish  I  had  painted  it  just  in  the  way  you  bargained 
for — I  should  have  finished  it  in  half  a  year.  But  considering  what  you 
promised,  and  being  desirous  of  pleasing  you  with  it,  I  have  now  worked 
at  the  picture  for  more  than  a  year,  and  painted  over  25  florins'  worth 
of  ultramarine  upon  it.       And  I  can  tell  you  with  perfect  truth  that  I 
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shall  probably  be  out  of  pocket  with  what  you  pay  me  for  this  painting, 
for  earning  one  and  spending  three  is  not  the  way  to  get  on  very  far. 

Knowing,  as  I  now  do,  that  you  never  intended  so  great  an  expense 
— although  I  know  where  I  could  get  at  least  100  florins  more  for  it 
than  I  shall  from  you— I  am  ready  to  send  you  the  picture  at  once. 
And  if  you  are  pleased  with  it  and  consider  it  worthy  of  praise,  it  may 
be  you  will  understand  that  it  is  well  worth  the  200  florins  I  ask  for  it 
and  even  more.  If  however  after  seeing  it  you  did  not  consider  this 
proposal  of  mine  to  be  agreeable  and  acceptable,  and  were  to  offer  the 
picture  again  for  sale  at  Frankfurt  for  me,  I  know  as  I  have  written 
above  that  I  could  get  at  least  100  florins  more  for  it.  Still  I  hoj^e  that 
when  you  receive  the  picture  you  will  accept  my  offer  with  thanks ;  I 
shall  then  pack  the  picture  carefully.  You  might  meanwhile  let  Hans 
Imhof  know  what  you  intend,  and  whenever  he  promises  me  this  in 
your  name  I  will  at  once  deliver  the  picture  over  to  him. 

I  am  reckoning  that  I  shall  thus  render  you  a  pleasing  service ; 
otherwise  I  know  well  how  I  could  draw  far  greater  pecuniary  advantage 
from  it,  but  your  friendship  is  dearer  to  me  than  any  such  trifling  sum 
of  money.  I  trust  however  that  you  would  not  wish  me  to  suffer  loss 
over  it  when  you  are  better  off  than  I.  Make  therefore  your  own 
arrangements  and  commands.  Given  at  Niirnberg  on  Wine-Tuesfiay 
before  James'. 

Albrecht  Durer. 


NiJRNBERG,    26   AtCg.    1509. 

First  my  willing  service  to  you,  dear  Herr  Jacob  Heller.  In  accord- 
ance with  your  last  letter  I  am  sending  the  picture  well  packed  and  seen 
to  in  all  needful  points,  I  have  handed  it  over  to  Hans  Imhof  and  he 
has  paid  me  another  100  florins.  Yet  believe  me,  on  my  honour,  I  am 
still  out  of  pocket  over  it  besides  losing  the  time  which  I  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  Here  in  Nuremberg  they  were  ready  to  give  300  florins  for  it, 
which  extra  100  florins  would  have  done  very  nicely  for  me  had  I  not 
preferred  to  please  and  serve  you  by  sending  you  the  picture.  For  I 
value  the  keeping  of  your  friendship  at  more  than  100  florins.  I 
would  also  rather  have  this  painting  at  Frankfurt  than  anywhere  else  in 
all  Germany. 

If  you  think  that  I  have  behaved  unfairly  in  not  leaving  the  payment 
to  your  own  free-will,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  would  not  have 
happened  if  you  had  not  written  by  Hans  Imhof  that  I  might  keep  the 
picture  as  long  as  I  liked.  I  should  otherwise  gladly  have  left  it  to  you 
even  if  thereby  I  had  suffered  a  greater  loss  still.  My  impression  of 
you  is  that,  supposing  I  had  promised  to  make  you  something  for  about 
10  florins  and  it  cost  me  20,  you  yourself  would  not  wish  me  to  lose  by 
it.  So  pray  be  content  with  the  fact  that  I  took  100  florins  less  from 
you  than  I  might  have  got  for  the  picture — for  I  tell  you  that  they 
wanted  to  take  it  from  me,  so  to  speak,  by  force. 

I  have  painted  it  with  great  care,  as  you  will  see,  using  none  but 
the  best  colours  I  could  get.    It  is  painted  with  good  ultramarine  under, 
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and  over,  and  over  that  again,  some  five  or  six  times;  and  then  after  it  was 
finishctl  I  painted  it  again  twice  over  so  tliat  it  may  last  a  long  time.  If 
it  is  kept  clean  1  know  it  will  remain  bright  and  fresh  500  years,  for  it  is 
not  done  as  men  are  wont  to  paint.  So  have  it  kei)t  clean  and  don't  let 
it  he  touched  or  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  I  feel  sure  it  will  not  be 
criticised,  or  only  for  the  i)urp()se  of  annoying  mc;  and  1  answer  for  it 
it  will  please  you  well. 

No  one  shall  ever  compel  me  to  j^aint  a  picture  again  with  so  much 
labour.  Herr  (Icorg  Tausy  himself  besought  mc  to  ])aint  him  a 
Madonna  in  a  landscape  with  the  same  care  and  of  the  same  size 
as  this  picture,  and  lie  would  give  me  400  llorins  for  it.  'i'hat  1  flatly 
refused  to  do,  for  it  would  have  made  a  beggar  of  me.  Of  ordinary 
pi(^tures  I  will  in  a  year  paint  a  i)ile  which  no  one  would  believe  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  do  in  the  time.  But  very  careful  nicety  does 
not  pay.  So  henceforth  I  shall  stick  to  my  engraving,  and  had  I  done 
so  before  I  should  to-day  have  been  a  richer  man  by  jooo  florins. 

I  may  tell  you  also  that,  at  my  own  expense,  I  have  had  for  the 
middle  panel  a  new  frame  made  which  has  cost  me  more  than  6  florins. 
The  old  one  I  have  broken  off,  for  the  joiner  had  made  it  roughly ;  but 
I  have  not  had  the  other  fastened  on,  for  you  wished  it  not  to  be.  It 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  the  rims  screwed  on  so  that  the 
picture  may  not  be  shaken. 

If  anyone  wants  to  see  it,  let  it  hang  forward  two  or  three  finger 
breadths,  for  then  the  light  is  good  to  see  it  by.  And  when  I  come 
over  to  you,  say  in  one,  two,  or  three  years'  time,  if  the  picture  is 
properly  dry,  it  must  be  taken  down  and  I  will  varnish  it  over  anew 
with  some  excellent  varnish,  which  no  one  else  can  make ;  it  will  then 
last  100  years  longer  than  it  would  before.  But  don't  let  any  body  else 
varnish  it,  for  all  other  varnishes  are  yellow,  and  the  picture  would  be 
ruined  for  you.  And  if  a  thing,  on  which  I  have  spent  more  than  a 
year's  work,  were  ruined  it  would  be  grief  to  me.  When  you  have  it  set 
up  be  present  yourself  to  see  that  it  gets  no  harm.  Deal  carefully  with 
it,  for  you  will  hear  from  your  own  and  from  foreign  painters  how  it  is 
done. 

Give  my  greeting  to  your  painter  Martin  Hess.  My  wife  asks  you 
for  a  Trinkgeld,  but  that  is  as  you  please,  I  screw  you  no  higher,  etc. 
And  now  I  hold  myself  commended  to  you.  Read  by  the  sense,  for  I 
write  in  haste.  Given  at  Niirnberg  on  Sunday  after  Bartholomew's 
1509. 

AlBRECHT    DtJRER. 


NiJRNBERG,    12   Oct.    1509. 

Dear  Herr  Jacob  Heller,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  picture  pleases 
you,  so  that  my  labour  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  I  am  also  happy 
that  you  are  content  about  the  payment — and  that  rightly,  for  I  could 
have  got  loo  florins  more  for  it  than  you  have  given  me.  But  I 
preferred  to  let  you  have  it,  hoping,  as  I  do,  thereby  to  retain  you 
as  my  friend  down  in  your  parts. 
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My  wife  thanks  you  very  much  for  the  present  you  have  made  her ; 
she  will  wear  it  in  your  honour.  My  young  brother  also  thanks  you  for 
the  two  florins  Trinb^eld  you  sent  him.  And  now  I  too  thank  you 
myself  for  all  the  honour  etc. 

In  reply  to  your  question  how  the  j)icture  should  be  adorned  I  send 
you  a  slight  design  of  what  I  should  do  if  it  were  mine,  but  you  must  do 
what  you  like.  Now,  many  happy  times  to  you.  Given  on  Friday 
before  Gall's  1509. 

Albrecht  Durer. 

So  the  picture  was  finished,  packed  off,  and  paid  for,  the 
quarrel  patched  up,  and  everything  pleasantly  concluded. 
Diirer  is  firmly  minded  never  to  paint  the  like  again  ;  and 
Herr  Georg  Tausy  must  put  his  400  florins  back  into  his 
pocket,  and  find  some  one  else  to  paint  a  *  Madonna  in  a  Land- 
scape '  for  him.  Our  artist  intends  to  stick  to  his  engraving  and 
grow  rich  from  August  1509  on.  But  something  induced  him  to 
change  his  mind,  and  18  months  or  so  later  he  finished  and  signed 
an  even  more  elaborate  altar-piece — the  famous  *  Trinity  adored 
by  All  Saints'  now  in  the  Vienna  Gallery.  In  1501  Matthew 
Landauer,  red-smith  and  statue-founder  of  NUrnberg,  combined 
with  Erasmus  Schiltkrot  to  erect  an  almshouse,  dedicated  to  All 
Hallows.  A  chapel  was  added  to  it  in  1507-8,  and  Landauer 
had  this  picture  painted  to  be  its  altar-piece.  In  after  days  the 
Town  Council  stole  it  and  gave  it  to  Kaiser  Rudolph  II.  and 
so  it  came  to  Vienna.  It  is  the  last  of  DUrer's  great  pictures 
of  the  central  period  and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  rest. 

The  conception  of  the  picture  is  simple.  The  Trinity  appear 
in  the  sky  surrounded  by  many  cherubim  and  seraphim.  Saints 
float  in  semicircular  tiers  beneath,  adoring  the  mystic  Godhead. 
A  terrestrial  landscape  closes  in  the  scene  below.  The  figures  are 
grouped  with  ease  and  orderliness. "  They  are  not  confused  in 
their  multitude.  Each  takes  its  own  place  and  fills  it  without 
crowding.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  lower  row  of  Saints  is  a 
Nurnberg  girl,  with  a  mild  and  lovely  expression  and  a  figure  of 
abundant  grace,  showing  that  Diirer  could  paint  pretty  people 
when  he  wished.  His  powers  as  a  draughtsman  are  manifested 
throughout.  He  could  unhesitatingly  draw  the  thing  that  he 
chose.  Unlike  the  built-up  composition  of  the  '  Martyrdom  of 
the  Ten  Thousand',  this  presents  a  complete  pictorial  unity. 
Created  in  the  wealth  of  DUrer's  mature  imagination  and  adorned 
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in  the  fulness  of  his  fancy,  the  saintly  host  stands  forth,  manifold 
in  character,  but  grasped  by  one  united  joy,  self-forgetting  in  one 
act  of  united  adoration.  There  are  types  of  every  age  and  dis- 
position— smiling  angels  and  baby-headed  cherubs,  whose  little 
wings  go  rippling  away  into  the  distance  in  confused  intricacy 
of  joyous  (pu'vering;  great  intellectual  saints  soberly  worshipping; 
Catherine  the  reasoner  and  Barbara  the  meditative;  John  the 
Haptist  solemnly  enthusiastic  and  the  'sweet  l\salmist  of  Israel' 
pensive  and  mild.  The  peace  of  a  powerful  mind  is  manifested 
in  Moses  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  simple  one  in  his  humble 
neighbour.  Amongst  the  faithful  in  the  lower  tier  we  may  mark 
the  joy  of  the  Emperor,  noblest  here  of  men  of  action,  and  the 
reverence  of  the  Pope,  noblest  of  men  of  thought ;  the  laughter 
of  lads  and  the  smiles  of  the  maidens ;  the  lit-up  face  of  the 
long-haired  donor  and  the  gladness  of  the  Franconian  husband- 
man, on  whose  shoulder  rests  the  hand  of  a  no-longer  condescend- 
ing youth  of  noble  birth.  Emperor  and  Pope,  King,  Count,  and 
Duke,  Cardinal,  Monk,  and  Nun,  Knight  and  Squire,  Farmer 
and  Labourer, — all  characters  and  estates  of  men  have  been 
looked  at  and  here  conclusively  set  down  with  truthful  sympathy. 
The  rosy-tinted  clouds  about  them  recall,  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  their  outline,  the  formality  of  old  miniatures  ;  they 
are  real  clouds  but  kept  within  rule.  The  sky  is  happy  in  the 
many-coloured  evening  light,  which  fills  the  air  with  a  visible 
benediction.  The  waters  lie  still  in  the  bay  with  the  sunset 
dozing  upon  their  bosom.  The  hills  are  blue  in  the  distance 
and  the  boats  of  the  fishermen  rest  by  the  shore.  The  town  is 
at  peace  with  its  castle-crowned  hill  and  its  buttressed  walls. 
The  domed  trees  on  the  hill-slopes  and  the  grass  of  the  fields 
are  strewn  over  with  the  heavenly  light,  and  only  in  front  is 
there  a  shadow,  wherein  stands  the  figure  of  a  solitary  man, 
dignified  in  posture,  solemn  in  expression — Albrecht  Diirer  who 
beheld  the  vision  and  in  painful  labour  gave  it  as  a  lasting 
heritage  to  the  world.  The  great  work  is  done  and  he  too  for 
the  present  is  at  peace.  In  the  life  of  action  ^nd  thought  he 
has  a  moment's  pause.    "Albertvs  Dvrer  NORijcvs  faciebat 
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A  picture  is  finished  when  the  artist  has  given  full  expression 
in  it  to  the  pictorial  idea  within  him.     But  the  ideas  of  some 
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men  arc  superficial.  Durer's  conceptions  always  went  to  the 
very  heart  of  things  and  were  complete  as  nature's  own.  Thus, 
as  he  himself  has  told  us,  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  finish 
a  picture.  In  the  'Adoration  of  the  Trinity'  he  went  further 
than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  He  neither  spared  nor  wasted 
his  labour.  He  wrought  the  face  of  God  the  Father  to  micro- 
scopical completeness.  Every  touch  helps  to  bring  out  the 
intended  expression  of  dignified,  benignant  serenity.  One  other 
head,  painted  by  a  Northern  artist,  and  one  alone,  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  An  equal  majesty  and  Kingly  might  rest  on 
the  brow  and  flow  from  the  clear  and  steady  eyes  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth  in  the  Ghent  altar-piece  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 
Next  in  fulness  of  realization  conies  the  likeness  of  Landauer,  the 
donor,  who,  like  Heller,  must  have  been  a  religious  enthusiast. 

Every  face  expresses  an  individual  character  definitely  com- 
prehended and  conceived  by  an  artist  of  truly  Shakesperian 
nature.  Not  a  detail  is  left  to  chance.  All  is  carefully  planned 
and  wrought.  The  colour  is  laid  on  in  fine  lines,  traceable, 
except  in  the  faces,  where  they  are  worked  up  into  a  Memling- 
like  impasto.  In  all  other  parts  the  artist  shows  himself  to  be  at 
heart  an  engraver.  He  used  his  brush  like  a  burin.  For  Durer 
was  not  a  born  painter.  He  did  not  think  in  paint.  He  did  not  in- 
stinctively rush  to  his  brushes  and  his  palette  to  record  his  fleet- 
ing impressions.  All  his  pictures  are  toicrs  de  force.  When  he 
worked  for  his  own  amusement  he  used  the  pen  or  the  silver-point. 
He  seldom  painted  in  his  sketch-books  after  his  'prentice  days. 
His  strength  and  the  discipline  of  his  hand  came  from  engraving. 
As  an  engraver  he  was  best  known.  From  engraving  he  drew  his 
wealth.  Through  the  sale  of  engravings  he  extended  his  influence 
all  over  the  then  civilized  world.  Painting  for  him  was  really 
waste  of  time.  By  degrees  he  came  to  realize  this  fact  himself. 
So  when  the  Landauer  picture  was  done  he  laid  his  brushes 
aside  and  turned  his  attention  for  many  years  to  work  more 
congenial  to  his  spirit. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

DiJRER'S    WOODCUT    PUBLICATIONS. 

DiJRER  has  thus  far  told  us  much  of  the  story  of  his  own  life, 
but  for  the  next  eleven  years  he  remains  silent  about  himself  or 
at  most  lets  us  hear  his  voice  rarely  and  on  unimportant  occa- 
sions. We  are  obliged  therefore  to  hunt  up  a  fact  or  two  out  of 
the  stray  references  of  contemporaries  and  the  musty  prose  of 
archives,  and  these,  coupled  with  the  inferences  more  or  less 
certainly  deducible  from  the  artist's  work,  are  all  the  information 
we  can  offer  to  the  most  ardent  student. 

That  a  certain  townsman  of  Niirnberg  uttered  libels  against 
Diirer,  and  was  sent  to  repeat  them  to  prison  walls  till  the  artist 
interceded  for  him  and  procured  his  release,  is  a  fact ;  but  it  does 
not  carry  us  far.  The  few  stray  letters  which  come  straggling 
in  from  different  quarters  present  little  autobiographical  matter ; 
still  we  cannot  afford  to  pass  them  by.  The  earliest  takes  us 
back  a  few  years  to  some  months  after  Diirer's  return  from 
Venice.  It  is  addressed  to  Hans  Amerbach  of  Little  Basel, 
a  man  notable  amongst  printers.  He  had  been  one  of 
Koburger's  workmen,  and  Koburger  was  Diirer's  godfather ;  so 
the  artist  in  his  boyhood  may  have  known  Amerbach  at  Nurn- 
berg.  In  the  same  year  that  Albrecht,  aged  thirteen,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  father  the  goldsmith,  Amerbach  went  away  and 
settled  at  Basel.  Diirer  no  doubt  saw  him  again  when  he  went 
to  that  town  in  his  Wanderjahre,  and  the  acquaintance  implied 
in  the  following  letter  may  have  been  founded  then. 

"  To  the  honourable,  wise  Master  Hans,  book-printer  in  the  town  of 
Little  Basel,  my  dear  Master. 

"  First,  my  ready  service  to  you,  dear  Master  Hans.  Your  happy 
condition  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  who  rejoice  in  your  fortune  and 
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health  and  in  that  of  all  in  whose  welfare  you  arc  interested,  especially 
your  honourable  wife,  to  whom  I  wish  well  with  all  my  heart.  Pray 
write  and  tell  me  what  good  thing  you  are  bringing  out  now,  and  pardon 
me  for  obliging  you  to  read  my  simple  writing.  Now  many  good  nights 
to  you.     Given  at  Niirnberg,  20  October  1507. 

Albrecht  Durer." 

The  next  letter  is  without  date,  but  must  have  been  written 
a  little  before  151 1,  in  which  year  Michael  Behaim,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  is  known  to  have  died.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in 
Niirnberg  and  a  member  of  the  Town  Council.  He  had  engaged 
Diirer  to  furnish  a  design  for  a  wood-cut  of  his  coat  of  arms. 
He  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  result  and  wanted 
the  drawing  altered.  To  this  the  artist  would  not  accede.  The 
print  is  numbered  159  in  Bartsch's  Catalogue. 

"  Dear  Master  Michel  Behaim, 

I  send  you  back  the  coat  of  arms  again.  Pray  let  it  stay  as 
it  is.  No  one  could  improve  it  for  you,  for  I  made  it  artistically  and 
with  care.  Those  who  see  it,  and  understand  such  matters,  will  tell  you 
so.  If  the  leaf-work  on  the  helm  were  tossed  up  backwards  it  would 
hide  the  fillet. 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Albrecht  Durer." 

It  might  be  imagined  from  the  language  of  the  Heller  letters 
that,  during  the  progress  of  the  great  pictures,  Diirer  did  no 
other  work  at  all.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  He  used 
the  daylight  for  painting  ;  but,  like  so  many  other  artists  from 
Tintoret  to  Gainsborough,  he  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  in 
making  numberless  drawings  and  designs  in  black  and  white. 
He  prepared  many  blocks  for  the  woodcutter  and  doubtless  kept 
Hieronymus  Andreae  and  other  Formschneiders  frequently  em- 
ployed. But  he  could  not  get  time,  nor  perhaps  money,  enough 
to  publish  the  volumes  of  prints  he  had  on  hand.  Moreover  his 
mind  was  at  the  meridian  of  its  strength  ;  he  chafed  under  the 
demands  made  upon  his  time  by  a  single  painting;  his  imagina- 
tion was  weighed  down  with  a  multitude  of  conceptions  which  he 
could  not  realize  by  any  such  slow  and  tedious  process.  He  there- 
fore broke  himself  free  from  the  slavery  of  painting  and  for  a  time 
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turned  iilniosl  wholly  to  cnLjravini^.  V'lvst  of  all  he  made 
arranf^cmcnls  for  ihc  completion  and  publication  of  four  splen- 
did v^)lunu's  of  wootlcuts,  all  of  which  appealed  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1511.  'I'hrtx-  of  these  were  the  folios,  called  by 
Diirer  his  '  three  i;reat  books' — that  is  to  say  a  new  edition  (the 
third)  of  the  AjxKalypse,  the  Great  Woodcut  Passion,  and  the 
Life  of  Our  Lady,  The  fourth  volume  was  a  quarto,  the  small 
Woodcut  Passion.  The  two  Passions  and  the  Life  of  Our  Lady 
were  accompanied  by  Latin  poems  from  the  pen  of  Cheldonius, 
'*  Lover  of  the  Muses,"  a  liberal-minded  Benedictine  of  Nlirnberg. 
It  must  be  observed  that  only  the  publication  of  the  books  took 
place  in  1511  ;  most  of  the  woodcuts  had  been  engraved  a  year 
or  more  beforehand.  The  Apocalypse  cuts  were  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  earlier  editions,  a  new  title-page  being  now 
added.  Seventeen  of  the  cuts  for  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  were 
finished  before  Di.u-er  went  to  Venice;  two  more  are  dated  15 10; 
only  the  title-page  remained  to  be  engraved  in  15 11.  Five  of 
the  'Great  Passion'  cuts  are  dated  15 10.  Some  of  the  blocks 
of  the  '  Little  Passion '  were  prepared  in  that  and  the  preceding 
year.  Diirer  in  fact  had  all  these  books  on  hand  at  once  and 
proceeded  with  one  or  the  other  as  opportunity  arose  or  inclina- 
tion suggested.  The  Apocalypse  on  its  first  appearance  mani- 
fested how  large  were  the  previously  unsuspected  capacities  of 
the  Woodcutter's  art.  The  new  books  were  again  an  advance 
upon  the  Apocalypse.  For  vigour  of  design  and  for  simplicity 
and  suggestiveness  of  expression  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  stands 
before  all  the  rest  and  is  only  surpassed  by  a  few  single  prints 
cut  with  special  care,  such  as  the  'Trinity',  which  no  doubt  was 
based  upon  one  of  the  studies  for  the  Landauer  altar-piece. 

The  chief  reason  for  Durer's  delay  in  issuing  his  'great 
books'  and  for  his  eventually  publishing  them  all  at  once  was 
probably  economy.  Each  bears  the  imprint  "Printed  at  Niirn- 
berg  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  painter."  Diirer  therefore  set  up  a 
press  for  himself  and  went  into  business  as  printer,  publisher, 
and  bookseller.  The  undertaking  involved  the  investment  of  a 
not  inconsiderable  capital,  the  accumulated  savings  of  several 
years.  When  the  press  and  founts  of  type  had  been  bought  and 
the  working  printers  engaged  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
publish  several  volumes  at  once.     The  scheme  therefore  must 
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have  been  long  decided  upon  by  Durer,  probably  before  he  went 
away  to  Venice,  and  the  great  paintings  were  undertaken  be- 
cause they  did  not  involve  the  locking  up  of  capital.  Notwith- 
.standing  all  he  says  to  the  contrary,  they  realized  a  satisfactory 
profit.  Moreover,  scattered  about  at  Venice,  Wittemberg,  and 
Frankfurt,  and  everywhere  attracting  much  attention,  these  pic- 
tures were  Diirer's  advertisements  and  helped  to  sell  his  prints. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Diirer's  commercial  ven- 
ture was  a  success.  He  had  connexions  in  the  publishing  world 
to  start  with,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Frankfurt  and  Niirnberg 
fairs  had  long  been  accustomed  to  find  there  a  stall  at  which 
his  prints  could  be  purchased.  The  way  made  by  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  single  sheets  was  easily  followed  by  the  new  and 
finer  volumes. 

15 1 1,  then,  was  Diirer's  great  publishing  year  for  woodcuts. 
An  incessant  supply  of  single  sheet  prints  poured  from  his  press 
for  the  next  nine  years,  prints  both  from  wood-blocks  and 
copper-plates.  In  15 12,  15 13,  and  15 14  the  line  engravings  took 
precedence.  As  early  as  1507,  just  after  Albrecht's  return  from 
Venice,  he  began  to  engrave  a  set  of  Passion  subjects  on  copper. 
One  plate  was  finished  in  that  year;  two  or  three  more  were 
added  at  different  times,  and  in  15 12  the  matter  was  seriously 
taken  in  hand  and  the  remaining  ten  plates  were  made,  thus 
completing  a  set  sixteen  in  number.  Memorable  are  the  two 
following  years,  15 13  and  15 14,  for  the  appearance  of  Diirer's 
three  central  engravings — the  'Knight  and  Death',  the  'S.Jerome 
in  his  Study',  and  the  'Melancolia'.  They  were  begun  and 
finished  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life.  They 
are  the  key  of  silver,  seven  times  purified  in  the  fire,  admitting  us 
to  the  sanctuary  of  a  noble  soul. 

Twice  over  Durer  wrote  in  his  own  simple  fashion  the  story 
of  these  years — once  in  the  'Family  Chronicle',  and  once  in  that 
'other  book'  from  whose  single  surviving  leaf  we  have  already 
quoted.     In  the  'Family  Chronicle'  he  says, 

"Two  years  after  my  Father's  death  (i.e.  1504)  I  took  my  Mother 
into  my  house,  for  she  had  nothing  more  to  live  upon.  So  she  dwelt 
with  me  till  the  year  15 13,  as  they  reckon  it ;  when,  early  one  Tuesday 
morning,  she  was  taken  suddenly  and  deadly  ill,  and  thus  she  lay  a 
whole  year  long.     And  a  whole  year  after  the  day  she  was  first  taken  ill, 
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she  received  llu-  lioly  sacraments  and  cliristianly  passed  away  two  hours 
before  niglufall  — it  was  on  a  I-'riday,  the  17th  day  of  May  in  the  year 
15 14.  1  said  the  ])rayers  for  her  myself,  (iod  AhniL;lUy  he  gracious 
to  her." 

The  account  in  the  'otlicr  hook'  is  more  circumstantiah 

"Now  you  must  know  that,  in  the  year  15 13,  on  a  Tuesday  before 
Rogation  week,  my  poor  afflicted  Motlier,  whom  two  years  after  my 
Fatlier's  deatli,  as  she  was  quite  poor,  I  took  into  my  house>  and  after 
she  had  hved  nine  years  with  me,  was  one  morning  suddenly  taken  so 
deadly  ill  that  we  broke  into  her  chamber ;  otherwise,  as  she  could  not 
open,  we  had  not  been  able  to  come  to  her.  So  we  carried  her  into  a 
room  downstairs  and  she  received  both  sacraments,  for  everyone 
thought  she  would  die,  because  ever  since  my  Father's  death  she  had 
kept  her  health. 

"Her  most  fre(|uent  habit  was  to  go  much  to  the  church.  She 
always  upbraided  me  well  if  I  did  not  do  right,  and  she  was  ever  in 
great  anxiety  about  my  sins  and  those  of  my  brother.  And  if  I  went 
out  or  in  her  saying  was  always,  'Go  in  the  name  of  Christ.'  She  con- 
stantly gave  us  holy  admonitions  with  deep  earnestness  and  she  always 
had  great  thought  for  our  soul's  health.  I  cannot  enough  praise  her 
good  works  and  the  compassion  she  showed  to  all,  as  well  as  her  high 
character. 

"This  my  pious  Mother  bare  and  brought  up  eighteen  children;  she 
often  had  the  plague  and  many  other  severe  and  strange  illnesses,  and 
she  suffered  great  poverty,  scorn,  contempt,  mocking  words,  terrors,  and 
great  adversities.     Yet  she  bore  no  malice. 

"In  1514  (as  they  reckon  it),  on  a  Tuesday — it  was  the  17th  day  of 
May — two  hours  before  nightfall  and  more  than  a  year  after  the  above- 
mentioned  day  in  w^hich  she  w^as  taken  ill,  my  Mother,  Barbara  Diirer, 
christianly  passed  away,  with  all  the  sacraments,  absolved  by  papal 
power  from  pain  and  sin.  But  she  first  gave  me  her  blessing  and 
wished  me  the  peace  of  God,  exhorting  me  very  beautifully  to  keep  my- 
self from  sin.  She  asked  also  to  drink  S.  John's  blessing,  which  she 
then  did. 

"She  feared  Death  much,  but  she  said  that  to  come  before  God  she 
feared  not.  Also  she  died  hard,  and  I  marked  that  she  saw  something 
dreadful,  for  she  asked  for  the  holy- water,  although,  for  a  long  time,  she 
had  not  spoken.  Immediately  afterwards  her  eyes  closed  over.  1  saw 
also  how  Death  smote  her  two  great  strokes  to  the  heart,  and  how  she 
closed  mouth  and  eyes  and  departed  with  pain.  I  repeated  to  her  the 
prayers.  I  felt  so  grieved  for  her  that  I  cannot  express  it.  God  be 
merciful  to  her. 

"To  speak  of  God  was  ever  her  greatest  delight  and  gladly  she 
beheld  the  honour  of  God.  She  was  in  her  sixty-third  year  when  she 
died  and  I  have  buried  her  honourably  according  to  my  means. 

"God,  the  Lord,  grant  me  that  I  too  may  attain  a  happy  end,  and 
that  God  with  his  heavenly  host,  my  Father,  Mother,  relations,  and 
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friends  may  come  to  my  death \     And  may  God  Almighty  give  unto  us 
eternal  life.     Amen. 

''And  in  her  death  she  looked  much  sweeter  than  when  she  was 
still  alive." 

For  us  the  poor  old  lady  still  lives  in  the  portrait  drawn  by 
her  son  two  months  before  her  death.  "That  is  Albrccht  Diirer's 
mother.  She  was  63  years  old,"  and  then,  added  afterwards, 
''and  she  died  in  the  year  15 14,  on  Tuesday  before  Rogation 
week,  about  two  hours  before  night."  The  face  is  fully  as  sad 
and  worn  as  the  artist's  language  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
ploughers  have  ploughed  their  furrows  deep  upon  it.  The  eyes 
are  strained  with  the  long  watches  of  grief,  the  body  is  wasted 
with  sickness,  and  the  head  hangs  heavy  with  age  and  care. 

Thus  kindly,  yet  with  a  dark  train  of  fear,  King  Death 
visited  Diirer's  home  once  more.  The  labour  of  life  and  the 
shadow  of  the  grave  passed  along  for  a  time  together.  No  more 
would  the  artist  be  bidden  in  familiar  words  to  go  forth  '  in  the 
name  of  Christ',  hushed  were  the  'holy  admonitions',  silent  the 
voice  that  delighted  to  speak  of  God,  and  glazed  the  eye  that 
had  gladly  beheld  his  honour.  The  strongest  home-link  that 
bound  Albrecht  to  the  past  was  broken,  in  a  day  when  civil  ties 
of  all  kinds  were  being  snapped  asunder.  Diirer,  like  Dr  John- 
son, dreaded  Death.  Only  the  year  before  he  had  set  down  in 
all  solemnity  his  conception  of  the  likeness  of  the  monarch  of 
the  tomb,  and  now  Death  came  and  stood  by  his  side,  dart  in 
hand,  and  under  his  very  eyes  smote  two  deadly  blows  to  the 
heart  of  the  being  he  loved  best  in  the  world ;  and  all  he 
could  do  the  while  was  helplessly  to  pray,  "  God  be  merciful 
unto  her." 

They  were  years  of  sorrow,  these  two;  sadness  brooded  over 
the  artist  in  his  studio  and  mellowed  the  thoughts  of  his  heart. 
Diirer  had  a  more  than  common  capacity  for  solemnity,  larger 
sympathies  than  most  for  the  sorrows  of  a  sorrowful  world. 
Thought  always  arose  in  him  with  pain.  His  agonies  of  concep- 
tion were  hard  and  almost  all  his  ideas  were  rent  forth  from  his 
heart  in  anguish.  Like  Carlyle  he  might  have  said  that  they 
were  "born  in  blackness,  whirlwind,  and  sorrow."     His  engraving 

^  The  last  woodcut  in  the  well-known  Ars  Moriendi  block-book  represents  just  such 
a  death-bed  scene  as  Durer  seems  to  have  imac:hied. 
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of  the  Melancholic  Temi)eramenl,  the  temperament  that  is  to  say 
of  the  student,  the  author,  and  the  artist,  was  intended  to  express 
this  painfulness  of  intellectual  conception.  It  is  really  a  work 
of  religious  art  and,  as  such,  it  has  taken  and  maintains  an 
astonishiuL^  hold  upon  the  minds  of  thouL;htful  men. 

In  sadness  or  in  jo}-  Diirer's  creative  vi^^our  was  ever  the 
same,  and  made  continual  dem.ands  upon  his  inventive  genius. 
Painting  was  too  slow  ;  woodcutting^  depended  too  much  upon 
the  honesty  and  skill  of  the  woodcutter.  Line  engraving  enabled 
the  artist  to  express  himself  completely  but,  though  quicker 
[/  than  painting  and  admitting  of  unlimited  multiplication,  it  still 

was  not  quick  enough  for  Dlirer.  Thausing  has  shown  how 
about  this  time  the  artist  discovered  certain  processes  for  short- 
ening the  work  it  involved.  Already  in  1510  there  are  signs  of 
a  change  in  Diirer's  style.  He  attempted  to  work  with  the  dry- 
point  and  actually  accomplished  four  plates  in  that  manner.  Two 
of  these  may  have  been  bitten  in  with  an  acid ;  if  so  it  possessed 
insufficient  strength.  The  four  plates  were  not  successful,  for 
they  wore  out  too  soon.  In  15 14  Dlirer  tried  the  substitution  of 
iron  for  copper,  iron  yielding  more  easily  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 
The  result  was  rough  but  effective  and  the  process  was  employed 
again  at  different  times,  Diirer's  "Great  Gun  of  Nlirnberg"  being 
the  best  known  print  from  a  plate  of  this  kind.  The  final  step, 
likewise  taken  in  15 14,  was  to  try  the  effect  of  a  combination  of 
etching  and  engraving.  Prints  from  such  plates  are  more  silvery 
in  tone  than  those  of  the  earlier  period.  The  effect  thus  obtained 
is  excellent,  and  henceforward  Dlirer  always  worked  in  this 
way,  etching  his  plate  lightly  over  first  of  all  and  then  using  his 
burin  to  deepen  the  furrows.  The  '  S.  Jerome  in  the  Cell '  is  the 
first  important  example  of  a  print  of  this  kind. 

In    15 12    Kaiser   Maximilian    visited  Nurnberg  and  stayed 
there  from  the  4th  to  the    15th    of   February.     The   visit   was 
destined  to  introduce  a  new  factor  into  Diirer's  life.     The  Em- 
^xj  peror  was  just  then  full  of  a  conception  such  as  never  before  or 

since  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  human  being.  This  conception 
was  to  take  form  in  a  great  woodcut  representing  the  ''  Triumph 
of  Maximilian."  In  its  completed  state  it  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  'Gate  of  Honour'  and  the  'Triumphal  Procession.'  The 
'  Gate  of  Honour '  was  intended  to  resemble  one  of  the  monu- 
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mcnts  of  antiquity,  but  it  looks  more  like  a  lofty  house-front 
painted  all  over,  in  the  manner  of  the  i6th  century,  with  sym- 
bolical and  historical  figures  and  groups,  connected  or  separated 
by  architectural  accessories,  such  as  arches,  pillars,  friezes  and  so 
forth.  Indeed  it  is  not  unlike  one  of  Holbein's  designs  for  the 
external  decoration  of  a  house  at  Basel  or  Luzern,  or  the  faded 
remnants  of  similar  work  still  actually  visible  in  the  streets  of 
Augsburg.  The  woodcut  was  on  the  scale  of  a  modern  street 
advertisement  and  finished  with  the  minuteness  of  a  *  Punch ' 
cartoon.  The  whole  print,  when  its  parts  are  pasted  together, 
measures  lO^  feet  in  height  by  9  feet  in  width.  There  are  three 
archways  at  the  bottom,  the  central  and  largest  being  the  *  Gate 
of  Honour  and  Might.'  The  others  are  the  'Gate  of  Praise'  and 
the  'Gate  of  Nobility.'  The  lofty  wall,  that  rises  above  these 
gates,  is  occupied  in  the  centre  by  Maximilian's  ancestral  Tree, 
surmounted  by  the  likeness  of  his  own  Imperial  person.  The 
parts  above  the  side  gates  bear  representations  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  characteristic  events  of  the  Emperor's  life. 
A  round  tower  on  either  side  shuts  in  the  whole. 

The  '  Triumphal  Procession '  was  not  finished  till  after  the 
Emperor's  death.  Maximilian  rides  in  it  on  his  Car  of  State, 
accompanied  by  Virtues  and  Victories  and  crowned  with  various 
wreaths  of  honour ;  other  cars  and  a  troop  of  mounted  figures 
form  his  allegorical  train.  Only  24  of  the  sheets  of  the  '  Triumphal 
Procession '  were  made  from  Diirer's  designs,  the  rest  are  due  to 
Burckmair. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  year  15 12  that  Diirer  received  orders 
from  Maximilian  to  make  designs  for  the  Gate  of  Honour 
according  to  instructions  to  be  given  him  by  Stabius.  Stabius 
and  Diirer  set  to  work  together,  and  the  artist  proved  himself  so 
swift  of  hand  that,  by  the  12th  of  December  in  the  same  year, 
Maximilian  was  proposing  to  pay  him  by  making  him  free  of 
taxes  at  Nurnberg.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  "given 
at  our  and  the  Empire's  town  of  Landau  "  relates  the  motives 
for  the  proposal. 

"Whereas  our  and  the  Empire's  trusty  Albrecht  Diirer  has  devoted 
much  zeal  to  the  drawings  he  has  made  for  us  at  our  command,  and  has 
promised  henceforth  ever  to  do  the  like,  whereat  we  have  received 
particular  pleasure  :  and  whereas  we  are  informed  on  all  hands  that  the 
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said  Diner  is  faniDUS  in  llic  ail  of  ])aiiuing  hclorc  all  other  Masters:  we 
have  therefore  felt  oursclf  moved  lo  further  him  with  our  esi)ecial  grace, 
and  we  accordingly  desire  you  with  earnest  solicitude,  for  the  affection 
you  bear  us,  to  make  the  said  Diirer  free  of  all  town  imi)Osts,  having  re- 
gard to  our  grace  and  to  his  famous  art,  which  should  fairly  turn  to  his 
profit  with  you,"  etc. 

This  letter  was  displeasinii^  to  the  town-councillors,  so  they 
sent  some  of  their  principal  members  to  treat  witli  Diirer,  and 
he,  yieldinj^  to  their  wishes,  resigned  his  privilege  "in  order,"  as 
lie  said,  "to  honour  the  said  councillors  and  to  maintain  their 
privileges,  usages,  and  rights."  He  had  to  continue  living  upon 
the  meagre  recompense  of  hope  for  some  years  longer.  In  i  5  i  5 
the  drawings  for  the  '  Gate  of  Honour  '  were  finished,  and  ninety- 
two  of  the  blocks  engraved  under  the  artist's  supervision.  Then 
Diirer  began  to  press  again  for  pay.  Stabius  was  his  friend  at 
court  and  had  promised  to  speak  for  him,  but  nothing  had  come 
of  it.  Albrecht  thought  he  would  try  whether  Christoph  Kress, 
a  soldier,  a  traveller,  and  a  town-councillor  of  Niirnberg,  could 
be  of  more  avail ;  so  he  wrote  him  this  letter : 

(no  date,  but  certainly  1515). 

"  Dear  Herr  Kress,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  ask  you  is  to  find  out 
from  Herr  Stabius  whether  he  has  done  anything  in  my  business  with 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  how  it  stands.  Let  me  know  this  in  the  next 
letter  you  write  to  my  Lords.  Should  it  happen  that  Herr  Stabius  has 
made  no  move  in  the  matter,  finding  that  the  attainment  of  my  ends 
was  too  hard  for  him,  in  that  case  I  beg  you,  as  my  gracious  Master,  to 
make  such  representations  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  as  Caspar  Niitzel 
explained  to  you  and  as  I  asked  you.  Point  out  in  particular  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  that  I  have  served  his  Majesty  for  three  years,  spending 
my  own  money  in  so  doing,  and  if  I  had  not  been  diligent  the  orna- 
mental work  would  have  been  nowise  so  successfully  finished.  I  there- 
fore pray  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  recompense  me  with  the  100  florins 
— all  which  you  know  well  how  to  do.  You  must  know  also  that  I 
made  many  other  drawings  for  his  Majesty  besides  the  'Triumph.'  If 
however  you  find  that  Stabius  has  accomplished  anything  for  me,  there 
is  no  need  for  you  to  take  any  trouble  about  me  this  time. 

"Albrecht  Durer." 

Not  long  after  this  letter  was  written,  Maximilian  made  a 
definite  move  and,  by  the  subjoined  Privilegiimi  (dated  Inns- 
bruck, 6  Sept.  1 5 15),  settled  an  annual  pension  of  100  florins  on 
the  artist. 
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"  Wc  Maximilian,  by  God's  grace  etc.,  make  openly  known  by  this 
letter  for  ourself  and  our  successors  in  the  Empire,  and  do  each  and 
everyone  to  wit,  that  we  have  regarded  and  considered  the  art,  skill, 
and  intelligence  for  which  our  and  the  ICmpire's  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Albrecht  Diirer  has  been  praised  before  us,  and  likewise  the  pleasing, 
honest,  and  useful  services  which  he  has  often  and  willingly  done  for  us 
and  the  Holy  Empire  and  also  for  our  own  person  in  many  ways,  and 
which  he  still  daily  does  and  henceforward  may  and  shall  do  :  and  that 
we  therefore,  of  set  purpose,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  ourself  and  the  Princes  and  Estates  of  the  Empire,  have 
graciously  promised  and  granted  to  this  same  Diirer  what  we  herewith 
and  by  virtue  of  this  letter  make  known: 

"  That  is  to  say  that  one  hundred  florins  Rhenish  shall  be  yielded, 
given,  and  paid  by  the  honourable,  our  and  the  Empire's  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Jkirgomaster  and  Council  of  the  town  of  Niirnberg  and 
their  successors  unto  the  said  Albrecht  Diirer,  against  his  quittance,  all 
his  life  long  and  no  longer,  yearly  and  in  every  year,  on  our  behalf,  out 
of  the  customary  town-contributions  which  the  said  Burgomaster  and 
Council  of  the  town  of  Niirnberg  are  bound  to  yield  and  pay,  yearly 
and  in  every  year,  into  our  Treasury.  And  whatever  the  said  Burgo- 
master and  Council  of  the  town  of  Niirnberg  and  their  successors  shall 
yield,  give,  and  pay  to  the  said  Albrecht  Diirer,  as  stands  written  above, 
against  his  quittance,  the  same  sum  shall  be  accepted  and  reckoned  to 
them  as  paid  and  yielded  for  the  customary  town  contributions  which 
they,  as  stands  written  above,  are  bound  to  pay  into  our  Treasury,  as  if 
they  had  paid  the  same  into  our  own  hands  and  received  our  quittance 
therefor,  and  no  harm  or  detriment  shall  in  anywise  be  done  therefor 
unto  them  or  their  successors  by  us  or  our  successors  in  the  Empire. 
Whereof  this  letter,  sealed  with  our  affixed  seal  is  witness. 

"  Given,"  etc. 

Thus  Diirer  was  at  last  constituted  Court  Painter  with  a  fixed 
salary  of  a  hundred  florins  a  year,  which  there  really  seemed  some 
chance  of  his  receiving. 

In  return  for  this  salary  he  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work. 
As  soon  as  the  '  Gate  of  Honour '  was  finished,  there  was  the  '  Car 
of  Triumph '  to  be  taken  in  hand,  the  first  sketch  for  it  (now  in 
the  Albertina)  having  already  been  made  about  1 514 — 15.  Then 
in  December  15 14  Schonsperger,  the  Augsburg  printer,  had 
printed  a  splendid  Book  of  Hours  for  Maximilian.  The  type  was 
specially  made  for  the  book  and  only  a  few  copies  were  printed, 
some  on  fine  vellum  with  large  margins.  One  copy  which  Maxi- 
milian intended  for  his  own  use  was  sent  to  Diirer  that  he  might 
embellish  it  with  marginal  illustrations  drawn  in  pen-and-ink  by 
his  own  hand\     There  are  borders  of  tendrils  and  flowers,  land- 

^  Lithographed  by   Strixner  in    1808;    photo-lith.    Ilirth.     See  Goethe  in  Liter, 
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scapes,  fi^Lj'urcs  of  saints  aiul  angels,  fairies  and  doniuns,  incidents 
from  le<rends  and  folk-tales,  and  a  multitude  of  deli^ditful  conceits. 
The  w  hole  set  taken  tot^ether  is  a  strikiiv^  monument  of  IJiircr's 
nian)-sided  genius.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  for  tech- 
nical skill  with  the  pen  these  drawings  are  unrivalled.  They  were 
not  tossed  off  in  a  hurry  ;  Dlirer  never  set  about  any  work  in  that 
fashion.  Studies  were  made  for  particular  figures  and  the 
finished  pages  represent  much  careful  labour.  The  last  six 
leaves  were  adorned  by  some  other  hand,  probably  under 
Durer's  direction  \  An  incomplete  copy  of  the  same  Ilorac  has 
been  unearthed  in  the  library  at  Bcsangon,  similarly  adorned, 
in  the  same  year  1515,  by  the  co-oi^cration  of  Burckmair, 
Altdorfer,  Hans  lialdung  Grien,  and  II.  D.  (perhaps  Hans 
Durer)^     It  is  not  known  to  whom  this  copy  belonged. 

About  this  time  Dlirer  issued  a  set  of  woodcuts  of  Austrian 

Zt7V«//^,  Jena,  180S.     F.  X.  Stoger,  Miinchen,  1850.     The  original  volume  is  in  the 
Munich  Library. 

^  Maximilian's  Book  of  Hours  was  not  the  only  volume  decorated  by  Durer's 
hand.  No  less  than  sixteen  books,  at  one  time  in  the  Pirkheimer  collection,  were 
illustrated  by  him  with  marginal  paintings.  They  were  bought  by  Matthseus  van 
Overbeck  of  Ley  den  in  1634.  A  copy  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Theocritus  of  1495 
(no.  13779  of  Quaritch's  General  Catalogue)  was  perhaps  one  of  these.  The  following 
is  the  bookseller's  description  of  it. — "  Pirkheimer's  copy,  enriched  on  the  lower  and 
side  margins  of  the  first  page  of  text  with  a  painting  by  Albert  Diirer,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  thus  ornamenting  the  books  in  his  friend's  library.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
colloquy  between  Thyrsis  and  the  Goat-herd  in  the  first  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  and  rep- 
resents two  shepherds  engaged  in  a  musical  concert  or  contest.  This  is  in  the 
foreground  of  a  charming  pastoral  landscape,  with  trees  and  hills  far  off,  and  a  stream 
winding  through  green  banks  in  the  middle  distance,  while  lambs,  frisking  kids,  and 
a  finely  painted  dog  appear  nearer  to  the  front.  Above  each  of  the  shepherds'  heads, 
a  tree  rises,  and  an  armorial  shield  is  hung  on  each,  that  on  the  left  hand  bearing  the 
arms  of  Pirkheimer,  and  that  on  the  right  the  arms  of  the  Ritter  family,  to  which  his 
wife  belonged.  The  two  figures  look  like  portraits.  The  one  on  the  left,  beneath 
the  Pirkheimer  shield,  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with  a  violin  and  a  bow  in  his 
hands.  His  aspect  is  majestic  and  peaceful,  and  he  wears  a  graceful  beard;  while 
the  other  shepherd,  who  is  standing  against  the  opposite  tree,  and  playing  on  the 
Pandean  pipes,  is  beardless,  but  wears  a  sword,  and  has  an  immense  club  resting 
against  his  shoulders.  It  is  altogether  a  graceful  and  vigorous  composition,  in  which 
the  figures  of  the  dog  and  of  the  frisking  kids  are  remarkably  fine,  but  especially 
revealing  the  artist's  hand  in  the  two  human  figures.  There  is  a  leaf  of  paper,  now 
fastened  in  the  volume,  but  probably  thrust  in  loose  originally,  on  which  appears,  in  a 
sixteenth-century  hand,  the  statement,  Albertus  Durerus  Noricus  fecit  In  honorem 
Bilibcddi  Pirkeymerii  aniici  sui  optimi,  1524". 
^  Ch.  Ephrussi — p.  226. 
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saints,  perhaps  designed  for  the  Emperor.  On  the  whole  he 
seems  to  have  been  less  occupied  with  production  just  then 
thaa  usual.  He  made  his  customary  multitude  of  drawings, 
but  we  can  point  to  no  work  of  first  rate  importance  upon 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  started  anew  with  the  Emperor's 
work  in  15 18  and  the  'Car  of  Triumph'  was  got  upon  its 
wheels,  though  it  was  not  finally  trundled  forth  for  another  four 
years,  and  then  by  a  different  artist.  The  text  that  accom- 
panied it  was  written  by  Melchior  Pfinzing,  and  the  general 
direction  and  oversight  of  the  whole  work  was  committed  to 
rirkheimer,  from  whose  correspondence  with  Maximilian  we 
learn  how  it  progressed V  In  February  and  March  of  15 18 
drawings  and  explanatory  letters  were  sent  to  the  Emperor 
from  Nurnberg,  and  the  existing  answers  prove  how  keen  an 
interest  he  took  in  the  work.  Before  long  artist  and  monarch 
were  to  meet  at  Augsburg  and  to  discuss  the  matter  together. 
The  Diet  to  be  held  there  involved  the  Emperor's  presence  and 
Diirer  went  to  it  in  company  with  Caspar  Niitzel  and  Lazarus 
Spengler,  the  representatives  sent  by  Niirnberg. 

Diirer  made  several  influential  acquaintances  at  the  Diet. 
The  Cardinal  Archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Salzburg  were  there, 
and  he  not  only  saw  them  but  drew  their  portraits.  Moreover 
he  made  some  delicate  drawings  on  parchment  for  the  Salzburg 
Prelate,  whilst  he  afterwards  engraved  the  likeness  of  the  in- 
fluential Elector  of  Mainz.  On  the  28th  of  June,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  drew  a  portrait  of  his  '  dear  Prince  *  Max,  '  in 
his  little  room  high  up  in  the  palace.'  He  doubtless  had  other 
interviews  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  probably  some  of  the 
figures  for  the  Triumphal  Procession  were  drawn  at  that  time. 
Max  had  a  way  of  roughly  sketching  the  kind  of  figure  he 
wanted  properly  drawn,  and  some  of  his  sketches  are  still  pre- 
served. They  possess  no  artistic  merit.  The  charcoal  with 
which  he  tried  to  draw  kept  breaking  in  his  hand  and  we  can 
well  believe,  as  Melanchthon  relates,  that  Diirer  drew  with  mucli 
greater  facility  and  that  his  charcoal  did  not  break ^ 

So  festive  a  time  did  Diirer  and  his  two  companions  spend 

1  See  Pirkheimer.  Op.  cd.  Goldast.  Niiremb.  i6ro,  p.  172. 
^  Manlius,  loc.  coin.  etc.  p.  204. 
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witli  the  nicrr\'  Augsburir  folk  that  they  must  needs  write  an 
account  of  it  to  their  common  friend  Charitas,  sister  of  I'irk- 
hcimer  and  Al)l)ess  of  the  convent  of  S.  C'lara  at  Nih-nber^. 
The  bUthe  and  learned  (Kime  replied  in  the  following  charac- 
teristic letter,  addressed  to 

"The  priulonl  and  wise  Masters  Caspar  Niit/el,  Lazarus  Spcnglcr, 
and  Alhrocht  Diircr,  for  tlie  time  being  at  Augshurg,  our  gracious 
Masters  and  good  friends. 

Jesus. 

**  As  a  friendly  greeting,  prudent,  wise,  gracious  Masters  and  espe- 
cially good  friends,  cousins,  and  vvelhvishcrs,  I  desire  every  good  thing 
for  you,  from  the  Highest  Good.  I  received  with  great  pleasure  your 
friendly  letter  and  its  news  of  a  kind  suited  to  my  order,  or  rather  my 
trade;  and  1  read  it  with  such  great  devotion  that  more  than  once  tears 
ran  down  my  eyes  over  it — truly  rather  tears  of  laughter  than  of  sorrow. 
I  consider  it  a  subject  for  great  thankfuhiess  that,  with  such  important 
business  and  so  much  gaiety  on  hand,  your  Wisdoms  do  not  forget  me, 
but  find  time  to  instruct  me,  poor  little  nun,  about  the  monastic  Hfe 
whereof  you  now  have  a  clear  reflection  before  your  eyes.  I  conclude 
from  this  that  doubtless  some  good  spirit  drove  you,  my  gracious  and 
dear  Masters,  to  Augsburg,  so  that  you  might  learn  from  the  example  of 
the  free  Swabian  spirits  how  to  instruct  and  govern  the  poor  imprisoned 
sand-hares'. 

"  For  since  our  trusty  Master  Warden  (Caspar  Niitzel),  as  a  lover  of 
the  Church,  likes  to  help  in  a  thorough  reformation,  he  should  first  be- 
hold a  pattern  of  holy  observance  in  the  Swabian  League.  Let  Master 
Lazarus  Spengler,  too,  inform  himself  well  about  the  apostolic  mode  of 
common-life,  so  that  at  the  annual  audit  he  may  be  able  to  give  us  and 
others  counsel  and  guidance,  how  we  may  run  through  everything,  that 
nought  remain  over.  And  Master  Albrecht  Diirer,  also,  who  is  such  a 
genius  and  master  at  drawing,  he  may  very  carefully  inspect  the  stately 
buildings,  and  then  if  some  day  we  want  to  alter  our  choir  he  will  know 
how  to  give  us  advice  and  help  in  making  ample  slide-windows  (?  blinds) 
so  that  our  eyes  may  not  be  quite  blinded. 

"I  shall  not  further  trouble  you,  however,  to  bring  us  music  to  learn 
to  sing  by  notes,  for  our  beer  is  now  so  very  sour  that  I  fear  the  dregs 
might  stick  fast  among  the  four  reeds  or  voices,  and  produce  such  strange 
sounds  that  the  dogs  would  fly  out  of  the  church.  But  I  must  humbly 
pray  you  not  quite  to  wear  out  your  eyes  over  the  black  and  white  mag- 
pies, so  as  no  longer  to  know  the  little  grey  wolves  at  Niirnberg.  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  sharp-witted  Swabians  all  my  life,  but  it  would  be 
well  if  we  learnt  more  from  them,  now  that  they  are  so  wisely  labouring 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  save  the  Apostolic  life  from  being  done 

^  The  soil  about  Niirnberg  is  sandy. 
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away  with.    It  is  easy  to  see  what  very  different  lovers  of  the  Church  they 
arc  from  our  Masters  here. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  and  gracious  Masters,  this  my  playful  letter. 
It  is  all  done  in  caritate — sumnia  sumnianun  ;  and  the  end  of  it  is  that 
I  should  rejoice  at  your  speedy  return  in  health  and  liappiness  with  the 
glad  accomplisliment  of  the  business  committed  to  you.  For  this  I  and 
my  sisters  heartily  pray  God  day  and  night ;  still  we  cannot  carry  it 
through  alone,  so  I  counsel  you  to  entreat  the  pious  and  pure  hearts  (of 
Augsburg)  to  sing  in  high  quavers  that  thereby  things  may  speed  well. 
And  now  many  happy  times  to  you ! 

"Given  at  Niirnbcrg  on  the  3rd  of  September,  15 18. 

"  Sister  Charitas,  unprofitable  Abbess  of 
"  S.  Clara's  at  Nurnberg." 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  received,  the  prayer  of  the 
*  unprofitable  Abbess '  and  the  other  '  little  grey  wolves '  was 
granted  and  the  three  friends  returned  home.  Durer  ought  to 
have  been  in  high  spirits,  for  not  only  had  he  spent  a  pleasant 
time,  but  he  brought  back  solid  comfort  with  him  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  to  the  town-council  of  Nurnberg,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken.  The  letter  is  dated  Augsburg,  8  Sept. 
1518. 

*'  Honourable,  trusty,  and  well-beloved,  Whereas  you  are  bound  to 
pay  us  on  next  S.  Martin's  day  year  a  remainder,  to  wit  200  florins 
Rhenish,  out  of  the  accustomed  town  contribution  which  you  are  wont 
to  render  into  our  and  the  Empire's  treasury, ...We  earnestly  charge  you 
to  deliver  and  pay  the  said  200  florins,  accepting  our  quittance  therefor, 
unto  our  and  the  Empire's  trusty  and  well-beloved  Albrecht  Diirer,  our 
painter,  on  account  of  his  honest  services,  willingly  rendered  to  us  at 
our  command  for  our  *  Car  of  Triumph  '  and  in  other  ways  ;  and,  at  the 
said  time,  these  200  florins  shall  be  deducted  for  you  from  the  accus- 
tomed town-contribution.  Thus  you  will  perform  our  earnest  desire. 
Given,"  etc. 

To  make  everything  secure  Diirer  also  procured  a  receipt  for 
the  200  florins,  signed  by  the  Emperor  himself.  But,  as  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  long  before  'next  S.  Martin's  day  year', 
Maximilian  was  dead,  and  the  200  florins  no  longer  his  to  dis- 
pose of,  being  due  to  the  new  Emperor  Charles  V.  Worse  still 
for  Diirer,  notwithstanding  the  wording  of  his  Privilegium,  his 
Pension  also  lapsed,  or  rather  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Nurnberg  refused  to  pay  it  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
Maximilian's   successor.     Diirer   was   at    first    sanguine    about 
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^"cttini;  his  200  florins,  or  al  any  rate  he  tried  to  at)pear  so,  and 
wrote  the  foUowing  letter  to  the  Niirnberg  Council. 

"Niirnbcrg,  27  April,  1519. 

''Prudent,  honourahlc  and  wise,  gracious,  dear  Lords.  Your 
honours  are  aware  dial,  at  the  Diet  lately  holden  by  his  Inii)erial 
Roman  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  lord  of  very  })raiscworthy  memory, 
I  obtained  a  gracious  assignment  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  200 
florins  from  the  yearly  payable  town-contributions  of  Niirnbcrg.  'i'his 
assignment  was  granted  to  me,  after  many  ai)plicati()ns  and  much 
trouble,  in  return  for  the  zealous  work  and  labour,  which,  for  a  long 
time  previously,  I  had  devoted  to  his  Majesty.  And  he  sent  you  order 
and  conniiand  to  that  effect,  signed  with  his  accustomed  signature, 
and  quittance  in  all  form,  which  quittance,  duly  sealed,  is  in  my 
hands. 

*'  Now  I  rest  humbly  confident  that  your  honours  will  graciously 
remember  me  as  your  obedient  burgher,  who  has  employed  much  time 
in  the  service  and  work  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  our  most  rightful  Lord, 
with  but  small  recompense,  and  has  thereby  lost  both  profit  and  ad- 
vantage in  other  ways.  And  therefore  I  trust  that  you  will  now  deliver  me 
these  200  florins  to  his  Imperial  Majesty's  order  and  quittance,  that 
so  I  may  receive  a  fitting  reward  and  satisfaction  for  my  care,  pains, 
and  work — as,  no  doubt,  was  his  Imperial  Majesty's  intention. 

"  But  seeing  that  some  Emperor  or  King  might  in  the  future  claim 
these  200  florins  from  your  Honours,  or  might  not  be  willing  to  spare 
them,  but  might  some  day  demand  them  back  again  from  me,  I  am 
therefore  willing  to  relieve  your  Honours  and  the  town  of  this  chance, 
by  appointing  and  mortgaging,  as  security  and  pledge  therefor,  my 
tenement \  situated  at  the  corner  under  the  Veste  and  which  belonged 
to  my  late  father,  that  so  your  Honours  may  suffer  neither  prejudice  nor 
loss  thereby.  Thus  am  I  ready  to  serve  your  Honours,  my  gracious 
rulers  and  Lords. 

"  Your  Wisdoms'  willing  burgher, 

"AlBRECHT    DiJRER." 

About  this  time,  Diirer  wrote  an  interesting  letter  "  to  the 

^  The  bouse,  in  which  Diirer  was  born,  was  a  dark  dwelHng,  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  where  Pirkheimer's  father  lived,  and  forming  part  of  it.  When  Diirer  was 
five  years  old  his  father  moved  to  a  house  'under  the  Veste'  and  there  Diirer  resided 
till  two  years  after  his  return  from  Venice.  He  paid  a  small  head-rent  for  it,  Ixit  this 
he  afterwards  compounded.  In  1509  he  bought  the  corner  house  in  the  Zistelgasse 
near  the  Thiergartner  Thor — the  house  now  known  by  his  name.  He  paid  275 
florins  Rhenish  for  it.  When  Diirer  the  elder  died,  he  only  left  Albrecht  a  share  of 
the  house  'under  the  Veste,'  and  it  was  not  till  15 18  that  he  finally  bought  out  his 
brother  Andreas  and  made  the  whole  house  his  own.  It  is  the  house  'under  the 
Veste'  that  is  referred  to  in  the  above  letter. 
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honourable,  most  learned  Master  Georg  Spalati'n,  Chaplain  to 
my  most  gracious  Lord,  Duke  Friedrich,  the  Elector"  of  Saxony. 
Spalatin  was  '  the  Wise '  Elector's  private  secretary,  as  well  as 
chaplain,  and  exercised  much  influence  over  him.  He  main- 
tained personal  relations  with  all  the  leading  men  of  learning 
and  advanced  religious  opinions  in  Europe  and  thus  formed  a 
most  important  political  link.  He  was  well  known  in  Niirnberg, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  child,  and  doubtless  he  and 
Dlirer  had  long  been  friends.  The  numerous  commissions 
which  Diirer  received  from  Duke  Friedrich  may  not  impossibly 
have  been  secured  for  him  by  Spalatin. 

The  letter  is  undated,  but  clearly  belongs  to  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1520. 

"  Most  worthy  and  dear  Master,  I  have  already  sent  you  my  thanks 
in  the  short  letter,  for  then  I  had  only  read  your  brief  note.  It  was  not 
till  afterwards,  when  the  bag  in  which  the  little  book  was  wrapped  was 
turned  inside  out,  that  I  for  the  first  time  found  the  real  letter  in  it,  and 
learnt  that  it  was  my  most  gracious  Lord  himself  who  sent  me  Luther's 
little  book.  So  I  pray  your  worthiness  to  convey  most  emphatically 
my  humble  thanks  to  his  Electoral  Grace,  and  in  all  humility  to  be- 
seech his  Electoral  Grace  to  take  the  praiseworthy  Dr  Martin  Luther 
under  his  protection  for  the  sake  of  Christian  truth.  For  that  is  of 
more  importance  to  us  than  all  the  power  and  riches  of  this  world ; 
because  all  things  pass  away  with  time,  Truth  alone  endures  for  ever. 

"God  helping  me,  if  ever  I  meet  Dr  Martin  Luther,  I  intend  to 
draw  a  careful  portrait  of  him  from  the  hfe  and  to  engrave  it  on  copper, 
for  a  lasting  remembrance  of  a  Christian  man  who  helped  me  out  of 
great  distress.  And  I  beg  your  worthiness  to  send  me  for  my  money 
anything  new  that  Or  Martin  may  write. 

"As  to  Spengler's  *  Apology  for  Luther,'  about  which  you  write,  I 
must  tell  you  that  no  more  copies  are  in  stock ;  but  it  is  being  reprinted 
at  Augsburg,  and  I  will  send  you  some  copies  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready.  But  you  must  know  that,  though  the  book  was  printed  here,  it 
is  condemned  in  the  pulpit  as  heretical  and  meet  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
man  who  published  it  anonymously  is  abused  and  defamed.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Dr  Eck  wanted  to  burn  it  in  public  at  Ingolstadt,  as  was 
done  to  Dr  ReuchUn's  book. 

"With  this  letter  I  send  for  my  most  gracious  lord  three  impressions 
of  a  copper-plate  of  my  most  gracious  lord  of  Mainz,  which  I  engraved 
at  his  request.  I  sent  the  copper-plate  with  200  impressions  as  a 
present  to  his  Electoral  Grace,  and  he  graciously  sent  me  in  return  200 
florins  in  gold  and  20  ells  of  damask  for  a  coat.  I  joyfully  and  thank- 
fully accepted  them,  especially  as  I  was  in  want  of  them  at  that  time. 

"  His  Imperial  Majesty  also,  of  praiseworthy  memory,  who  died  too 
soon  for  me,  had  graciously  made  provision  for  me,  because  of  tlie  great 
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and  long-conlinucd  labour,  pains,  and  caiv,  whicli  I  spent  in  his  service. 
lUit  now  the  Council  will  no  longer  pay  mc  the  loo  florins,  which  I  was 
to  have  received  every  year  of  my  life  from  the  town  taxes,  and  which 
was  yearly  paid  to  me  during  his  Majesty's  life-time.  So  I  am  to  be 
deprived  of  it  in  my  old  age  and  to  see  the  long  time,  trouble,  and 
labour  all  lost  which  I  si)ent  for  his  Imi)erial  Majesty.  As  I  am  losing 
my  sight  and  freedom  of  hand  my  affairs  do  not  look  well.  I  don't  care 
to  withhold  this  from  you,  kind  and  trusted  Sir. 

"  If  my  gracious  lord  remembers  iiis  debt  to  me  of  the  stag-horns, 
may  I  ask  your  Worship  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  them,  so  that  I  may 
get  a  fine  pair.      I  shall  make  two  candlesticks  of  tliem. 

"  I  send  you  here  two  little  i)rints  of  the  Cross  from  a  plate  en- 
graved in  gold.  One  is  for  your  Worship.  Cive  my  service  to  Ilirsch- 
feld  and  Al])recht  Waldner.  Now,  your  Worship,  commend  me 
faithfully  to  my  most  gracious  lord,  tlic  Elector. 

"Your  willing  Albrecht  Durer 

at  Niirnberg." 

Diircr  was  not  the  man  to  lose  money  which  he  felt  he  had 
fairly  earned,  if  any  way  of  attaining  it  was  open  to  him.  In 
this  case  we  may  be  sure  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  from 
the  new  Emperor  a  confirmation  of  the  pension  granted  by 
Maximilian.  Everything  seemed  unavailing,  however,  so,  as  a 
last  resource  and  perhaps  acting  on  the  advice  of  influential 
friends,  Diirer  determined  to  go  to  Charles  the  Fifth's  coronation 
at  Aachen  and  see  what  his  own  personal  entreaties  could  do. 
As  we  shall  see,  he  made  his  journey  useful  for  other  purposes 
and  doubtless  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  a  renewed 
visitation  of  the  Pest,  which  broke  out  again  at  Niirnberg  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1520.  During  his  absence  from  home  he 
kept  a  diary,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come.  It  shows  how 
he  availed  himself  of  every  particle  of  interest  he  possessed,  how 
he  gave  engravings  to  everyone  whose  goodwill  could  be  of 
service  towards  the  attainment  of  his  end,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  to  Margaret  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  to  her  phy- 
sician and  her  secretary,  and  to  many  more  besides — always 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  More  than  once  he  drew  out  a 
draught  of  the  document  he  wished  the  Emperor  to  slgn\  At 
one  time  he  asked  for  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  be  raised  to 

1  One  of  the  draughts  is  printed  in  Jahrb.f.  K.  i.  76,  another  in  the  Posonyi- 
HuUot  Catalogue,  p.  39. 
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200  florins  a  year  ;  at  another  he  contented  himself  with  de- 
manding^ the  orif^inal  sum.  Finally  after  "[^rcat  toil  and  trouble  " 
he  £^ot  what  he  wanted,  and  the  following  Confirmation,  addressed 
to  the  Nlirnberg  Council,  was  placed  in  the  proper  hands\ 

"  Charles,  by  God's  grace  Roman  Emperor  Elect,  etc. 

Honourable,  trusty,  and  well-beloved, 

"  Whereas  the  most  illustrious  Prince,  Emperor  Maximilian,  our  dear 
lord  and  grandfather  of  praiseworthy  memory  appointed  and  assigned 
unto  our  and  the  Empire's  trusty  and  well-beloved  Alhrccht  Diirer  the 
sum  of  loo  tlorins  Rhenish  every  year  of  his  life  to  be  paid  from  and 
out  of  our  and  the  Empire's  customary  town-contributions,  which  you 
are  bound  to  render  yearly  into  our  imperial  Treasury  ;  and  whereas  we, 
as  Roman  Emperor,  have  graciously  agreed  thereto  and  have  granted 
anew  this  life-pension  unto  him  according  to  the  terms  of  the  above 
letter;  we  therefore  earnestly  command  you  and  it  is  our  will  that  you 
render  and  give  unto  the  said  Albrecht  Diirer  henceforward  every  year 
of  his  life,  from  and  out  of  the  said  town-contributions  and  in  return  for 
his  proper  quittance,  the  said  life-pension  of  loo  florins  Rhenish,  to- 
gether with  whatever  part  of  it  stands  over  unpaid  since  the  Emperor 
Maximilian's  grant;"  etc. 

"Given  at  our  and  the  Holy  Empire's  town  Koln  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  month  November  (1520)  etc. 

"(Signed)  Karl.         (Signed)  Albrecht,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of 

Mainz,  Chancellor." 

The  foregoing  extracts,  though  perhaps  something  tedious, 
it  has  yet  been  judged  expedient  to  introduce,  not  only  for  the 
light  they  incidentally  cast  upon  some  of  the  determining 
events  in  Dlirer's  life  and  some  of  the  factors  of  his  character, 
but  because  they  show,  as  shorter  extracts  could  not  do,  the 
kind  of  worry  and  annoyance  to  which  a  court-painter  in  those 
days  was  liable  to  be  subjected.  For  the  remaining  eight  years 
of  Dlirer's  life  he  had  no  further  trouble  about  his  pension.  It 
was  paid  annually  on  S.  Martin's  day  and  the  receipts  signed  by 
the  artist  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Nlirnberg  archives^ 

^  See  below,  p.  108. 

2  See  M.  M.  Meyer,  Des  alien  Niirnbcrg  Sitteit,  1835,  n.  r.  pp.  26—29.  The 
receipt  for  the  year  1527,  the  last  of  the  series,  is  printed  in  Thausing's  Diirer'' s  Briefe, 
p.  60. 
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durer's  journey  to  the  netiiereands. 

On  the  12th  of  July  1520  a  party  of  travellers,  consisting  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  his  wife,  and  her  maid-servant,  started  away 
from  Niirnberg  along  the  Erlangen  road.  The  maid's  name  was 
Susanna  and  it  was  probably  she  who  three  years  later  married 
her  master's  former  apprentice,  Georg  Penz  the  socialist.  Diirer 
carried  two  little  books  with  him,  the  contents  of  both  of  which 
have  descended  to  us  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  one  of  these 
books  he  jotted  down  items  of  expenditure  and  occasional  mis- 
cellaneous records  and  impressions.  The  original  volume  has 
been  lost,  but  an  old  copy  of  it  remains  in  the  Bamberg  Library  \ 
The  other  was  a  sketch-book,  and  many  of  its  leaves  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  public  and  private  art-collections  of  Europe.  The 
memorandum  book,  with  its  curious  mixture  of  diary  and  ac- 
counts, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  preserved.  It  has  interested  many  generations  of 
students  and  is  destined  to  interest  many  more.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  it. 

DIARY    OF    DURER'S   JOURNEY   TO    THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

July  1520 — July  1521. 

From  Niirnberg  to  Koln. 

12  July.  On  Thursday  after  Kilian's,  I,  Albrecht  Diirer,  at  my  own  charges 

and   costs,  took  myself  and    my    wife    (and    maid    Susanna)   away  to 
the  Netherlands.     And  the  same  day,  after  passing  through  Erlangen, 

1  Edited  by  Dr  F.  Eeitschuh,  A.  D.'s  Tagdmch,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1884. 
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vvu  put  up  for  the  night  at   Baicrsdorf  and  spent  tliere  3  pounds  less  6 
pfennigs. 

Next  day,  Friday,  we  came  to  Forchheim  and  there  I  paid  22  pf.  for  13  July, 
the  convoy. 

'I'hence  I  journeyed  to  IJamberg  where  I  presented  the  Bishop  (Georg 
III.  Schenk  von  Limhurg')  with  a  Madonna  painting,  a  Life  of  our 
Lady,  an  Apocalypse,  and  a  florin's  worth  of  engravings.  He  invited 
me  as  his  guest,  gave  me  a  Toll-pass"  and  three  letters  of  introduction 
and  paid  my  bill  at  the  Inn,  where  I  had  spent  about  a  florin. 

I  paid  6  florins  in  gold  to  the  ])oatman  who  took  me  from  IJamberg 
to  Frankfurt. 

Master  Lukas  Benedict  and  Hans^  the  painter  sent  me  wine. 

4  pf.  for  bread  and  13  pf.  as  leaving  gifts. 

Then  I  travelled  from  Bamberg  to  Eltman  and  I  showed  my  pass  1 4  July- 
and  they  let  me  go  toll-free.    Thence  we  passed  by  Zeil.     I  spent  in  the 
meantime  21  pf.     Next  I  came  to  Hassfurt  and  presented  my  pass  and 
they  let  me  go  toll-free. 

I  paid  I  fl.  into  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg's  Chancery. 

Next  I  came  to  Theres  to  the  (Benedictine)  monastery,  and  I  showed 
my  pass  and  they  also  let  me  go  on.  Then  we  journeyed  to  Unter- 
Euerheim  where  I  stayed  the  night  and  spent  i  pf. 

From  thence  we  travelled  to  Mainberg  and  I  presented  my  pass  and  15  J"ly- 
they  let  me  go  toll-free. 

We  came  next  to  Schweinfurt,  where  Doctor  (Jorg)  Rebart  invited 
me,  and  he  gave  us  wine  in  the  boat.  They  let  me  also  pass  toll-free. 
A  roast  fowl  10  pf.  ;   18  pf.  in  the  kitchen  and  for  the  child. 

Then  we  travelled  to  Volkach  and  I  showed  my  pass  and  journeyed 
on,  and  we  came  to  Schwarzach  and  there  we  stopped  the  night  and  I 
spent  22  pf. 

And  on  Monday  we  were  up  early  and  after  travelling  by  Dettebach  16  July, 
we  came  to  Kitzingen  ;  and  there  I  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  go 
and  I  spent  37  pf.  Then  we  travelled  on  past  Sulzfeld  to  Marktbreit, 
and  I  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  go ;  we  went  on  past  Fricken- 
hausen  to  Ochsenfurt,  there  I  showed  my  pass  and  there  too  they  let 
me  go.  And  we  came  to  Eibelstadt,  from  that  to  Heidi ngsfeld,  and 
from  that  to  Wiirzburg.  There  I  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  go 
on. 

We  went  next  to  Erlabrunn  and  stopped  the  night  there  and  I  spent 
22  pf. 

From  that  we  journeyed  on  past  Retzbach  and  Zellingen  and  came  17  July. 
to  Karlstadt ;  here  I  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  go  on.     Then  I 
travelled  to  Gmiinden,  and  we  breakfasted  there  and  spent  22  pf.     I 
also  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  go  by. 

^  He  was  one  of  the  leading  Humanists  of  the  time.  The  Madonna  referred  to 
was  still  at  Bamberg  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

'^  Owing  to  the  existence  of  some  rudimentary  form  of  ZoUverein,  DUrer's  Pass 
not  only  freed  him  of  dues  in  the  Bamberg  district  but  as  far  down  the  Rhine 
as  Koln. 

^  Hans  Wolf,  successor  to  Hans  Wolfgang  Katzheimer. 
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Wc  travelled  then  to  llofstiitten,  I  presented  my  \k\ss  and  there  they 
let  nie  go.  We  ranie  next  to  I.ohr,  where  also  I  showed  my  pass  and 
they  let  me  go.  'I'hen  we  came  to  Neiistatlt  and  showed  our  pass  and 
they  let  me  go  by.  Also  1  paid  lo  pf.  for  wine  and  crabs.  And  wc 
came  next  to  Rolhenfels,  and  1  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  free. 
We  stayed  the  night  there  and  spent  20  pf. 
iS  Jvily.  l-:arly  on  Wednesday  we  started  off  and  passed  by  St  Eucharius'  and 

came  to  Ileidenfeld  and  then  to  Triefenstein.  We  next  came  to  Hom- 
biirg  wjiere  I  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  go  on  ;  then  we  came  to 
W'erlheim  and  1  showed  my  i)ass  and  they  let  me  go  off,  and  I  si)ent 
57  pf.  We  then  went  on  to  i'rozelten,  here  1  i)resented  my  pass  and 
they  let  me  go. 

Next  we  went  on  past  Freudenberg,  where  I  once  more  showed  my 
pass  and  tliey  let  me  go,  and  we  came  lo  Miltenberg  and  stayed  the 
night  there.      And  I  showed  my  pass  and  ihey  let  me  go,  and   1   s})ent 

0  r  pf. 

lyjuly.  Next  day  we  came  to  Klingenbcrg;  I  showed  my  pass  and  they  let 

me  go;  and  we  came  to  Worth,  thence  past  Obernburg  to  Aschaffenburg. 
Here  1  presented  my  pass,  and  they  let  me  go  on,  and  I  spent  52  pf. 
From  that  we  journeyed  to  Seligenstadt,  from  there  to  Steinheim,  where 

1  showed  my  pass  and  they  let  me  go  on.  We  stopped  the  niglit  there 
with  Johannes,  who  showed  us  the  town  and  was  very  friendly  towards 
us.     I  spent  there  16  pf. 

20  July.  So  early  on  Friday  we  travelled  to  Kesselstadt,  where  I  showed  my 

pass  and  they  let  me  go  on.  Then  we  came  to  Frankfurt  and  1  showed 
my  pass  again  and  they  let  me  go,  and  I  spent  6  white-pfennigs  and 
ih  Hellers.     I  gave  the  lad  2  white-pfennigs  and  I  spent  6  white-pfennigs 

21  July.      af  night.     Also  Herr  Jacob  Heller^  gave  me  wine  at  the  inn.     I  have 

bargained  to  be  taken  from  Frankfurt  to  Mainz  with  my  goods  for  i   fi. 

2  white-pf.     I    also  gave  the  lad  5  Frankfurt  Hellers,  and  we  spent 

22  July.      8  white-pf.  for  the  night. 

On  Sunday  1  travelled  by  the  early  boat  from  Frankfurt  to  Mainz, 
and  on  the  way  there  we  came  to  Hochst,  where  I  presented  my  pass 
and  they  let  me  go  on.  I  spent  8  Frankfurt  pf.  there.  Thence  we 
travelled  to  Mainz.  I  have  also  paid  i  white-pf.  for  landing  my  things, 
14  Frankfurt  Hellers  to  the  boatman,  and  18  pf.  for  a  girdle.  And  I 
took  passage  in  the  Koln  boat  for  myself  and  my  things  for  3  fi.  I 
spent  also  at  Mainz  17  white-pf.  besides.  Peter  Goldschmidt,  the 
Warden  there,  gave  me  two  bottles  of  wine.  Veit  Varnbiiler^  also  in- 
vited me,  but  his  Host  would  take  no  payment  from  him  but  insisted 
upon  being  my  host  himself,  and  they  showed  me  much  honour. 

23  July.  So  I  started  away  from  Mainz,  where  the  Main  flows  into  the  Rhine, 

and  it  was  on  the  Monday  after  Magdalen's.  I  paid  10  Hellers  for  meat 
in  the  boat,  and  for  eggs  and  pears  9  Hellers.  Here  too  Leonard 
Goldschmidt  gave  me  wine  and  birds  in  the  boat  to  cook  on  the  way  to 

1  The  monastery  of  Mattenstadt,  of  which  some  ruins  may  still  be  seen  opposite 
Hafenlohr. 

2  The  recipient  of  the  Heller  Letters,  see  Chap.  v. 

3  Doubtless  a  relation  of  Diirer's  good  Nilrnberg  friend,  Ulrich  Vambliler. 
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Koln.     Master   Jobst's   brother   likewise   gave   me  a  bottle  of  wine  ; 
and  the  Painters  gave  me  two  bottles  of  wine  in  the  boat. 

We  came  then  to  Elfeld  where  1  showed  my  pass  and  they  took  no 
toll ;  next  we  came  to  Riidesheim.  I  paid  also  2  wliite-pf  for  bringing 
my  things  on  board  the  boat.  Then  we  came  to  P^hrenfels,  and  there  I 
showed  my  pass  but  had  to  pay  2  fl.  in  gold.  If  however  within  two 
months  I  would  bring  them  a  free  pass  the  toll-taker  would  give  me  back 
the  2  fl.  in  gold.  After  that  we  came  to  Bacharach,  where  I  had  to 
promise  in  writing  that  within  two  months  I  would  either  pay  the  toll  or 
bring  them  a  free- pass.  We  came  next  to  Kaub  and  I  showed  my  pass, 
but  it  would  carry  me  no  further,  and  I  had  to  promise  in  writing  as 
before.     I  spent  there  1 1  Hellers. 

We  then  came  to  Sanct  Goar,  and  here  I  showed  my  pass.     The  ^4  July, 
toll-taker  asked  me  how  they  had  treated  me  elsewhere.     So  I  said   I 
would  pay  him  nothing.     I  paid  2  while-pf.  to  the  messenger. 

We  came  after  that  to  Boppart  and  I  showed  my  pass  at  the  Trier 
toll-bar,  and  was  let  go  by ;  only  I  had  to  certify  in  a  short  writing  under 
my  seal  that  I  had  with  me  no  common  merchandise,  and  then  the  man 
willingly  let  me  go.  Next  we  came  to  Lahnstein  and  I  showed  my  pass 
and  the  toll-taker  let  me  go  free,  but  he  asked  me  to  speak  for  him  to 
my  most  gracious  Lord  of  Mainz.  He  gave  me  also  a  can  of  wine,  for 
he  knew  my  wife  well  and  was  glad  to  see  me.  Then  we  came  to 
Engers,  which  belongs  to  Trier,  and  I  presented  my  pass  and  they 
let  me  go  on  toll-free.  I  said  too  that  I  would  mention  it  to  my 
Lord  of  Bamberg.  We  came  next  to  Andernach,  and  I  presented  my 
pass  and  they  let  me  go  by  free.  I  spent  there  7  Hellers  and  4  Hellers 
more. 

On  St  James'  day  I  travelled  early  from  Andernach  to  Linz,  and  we  25  July, 
went  thence  to  the  toll-station  at  Bonn,  and  there  again  they  let  me  go 
by  free. 

And  so  we  came  to  K51n  ;  and  I  spent  in  the  boat  9  white-pf.  and  25-28  July. 
I  more,  and  4  pf  for  fruit.  At  Koln  I  paid  7  white  pf.  for  landing  my 
things  and  I  gave  the  boatmen  14  Hellers.  And  I  gave  my  cousin 
Niklas  my  black  fur-lined  coat,  edged  with  velvet,  and  to  his  wife  I  gave 
a  florin.  At  Koln  Hieronymus  Fugger  gave  me  wine ;  Johann  Grosser- 
pecker  also  gave  me  wine  ;  and  my  cousin  Niklas,  he  also  gave  me  wine. 
They  gave  us  also  a  collation  at  the  Barefoot  convent,  and  one  of  the 
monks  gave  me  a  handkerchief  Herr  Johann  Grosserpecker  has  given 
me  further  12  measures  of  the  best  wine.  And  I  paid  2  white-pf.  and 
8  Hellers  to  the  lad.  I  have  spent  besides  at  Koln  2  florins  and  14 
white-pf.,  and  I  have  given  away  10  white-pf.,  paid  3  pf  for  fruit. 
Lastly  I  gave  i  white-pf.  at  leaving  and  paid  i   white-pf   to  the  mes- 


senger. 


Journey  from  Koln  to  A  ntwerp. 


After  that,  on  St   Pantaleon's  day,  we  travelled   from   Koln   to  a  28  July, 
village  called  Biisdorf  where  we  stayed  over  night  and  spent  3  white-pf. 
And  we  went  on  Sunday  early  to  Rodingen  ;  we  had  breakfast  t^re  and  29  July. 
I  spent  2  white-pf,  and  3  pf,  and  again  3  pf     Then  we  came  10  Frei- 
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Aklcnhovcn  where  \vc  lay   for  the  night,  ;iiul  there   I   s])enl  3  while  pf. 

{ojuly.  We  went  on  thence  early  in  the  niurning  to  I"'reelenl)erg  :uul  passed  the 
little  town  (langelt,  and  hreakfasted  at  a  village  called  Siisterseel,  and 
sj)enl  two  white-pf.  2  ileller;  hirllier  1  white-pf.  Again  2  whitc-pf. 
'I'hence  we  travelled  to  Sittard  -  a  fine  little  town-  and  from  there  to 
Stockheni,  which  belongs  to  Liege.  We  had  a  pleasant  inn  here,  and 
stayed  the  night  and  spent  4  white  i)r. 

.)'  July.  And  when  we  had  crossed  the  Maas  we  started  off  early  on  Tuesday 

and  came  to  Merten  (Mertenslind  ?)  Lewhehen  (I>eewe?);  there  wc 
had  breakfast  and  spent  2  stivers,  and  I  paid  1  white-pf.  for  a  yoiuig  fowl. 
We  journeyed    on  thence  across  the  heath  and  came  to  the  Stosser, 

I  Auij;.  where  we  spent  2  st.  and  lay  for  the  night.  Early  on  Wednesday  we 
went  to  W'est-Meerbeck.  I  bought  3  stivers'  worth  of  bread  and  wine 
there  and  then  we  went  to  IJranthoek,  where  we  breakfasted  and  spent 
I    St.      Next  we  travelled  to   Uylenberg  and  we  stoi)ped  there  for  the 

'-  Aug.  niglu  aiul  si)ent  3  st.  2  i)f.  After  that  we  went  early  on  Thursday  to 
Op  ten  Kruys  and  breakfasted  there  and  spent  3  st.  and  we  came  next 
to  Antwerp. 


Diircr  at  Antzucrp  (2 — 26  Aug.   1520). 


At  Antwerp  I  went  to  Jobst  Plankfelt's'  inn,  and  the  same  evening 
the  Fuggers'  Factor",  Bernhard  Stecher,  invited  me  and  gave  us  a  costly 
meal.  My  wife  how^ever  dined  at  the  inn.  I  paid  the  driver  3  gold 
florins  for  bringing  us  three,  and  i  st.  I  paid  for  carrying  the  goods. 

4  Aug.  On  Saturday  after  the  feast  of  St  Peter  in  Chains  my  host  took  me  to 

see  the  Burgomaster's  (Arnold  van  Liere)  house  at  Antwerp.  It  is 
newly  built  and  beyond  measure  large,  and  very  well  ordered,  with 
spacious  and  exceedingly  beautiful  chambers,  a  tower  splendidly 
ornamented,  a  very  large  garden — altogether  a  noble  house,  the  Hke 
of  which  I  have  nowhere  seen  in  all  Germany.  The  house  also  is 
reached  from  both  sides  by  a  very  long  street,  which  has  been  quite 
newly  built  according  to  the  Burgomaster's  liking  and  at  his  charges. 
I  paid  3  St.  to  the  messenger,  2  pf.  for  bread,  2  pf.  for  ink. 

5  Aug.  On  Sunday,  it  was  St  Oswald's  day,  the  painters  invited  me  to  the 

hall  of  their  guild,  with  my  wife  and  maid.  All  their  service  was  of 
silver,  and  they  had  other  splendid  ornaments  and  very  costly  meats. 
All  their  wives  also  w^ere  there.  And  as  I  was  being  led  to  the  table 
the  company  stood  on  both  sides  as  if  they  w^ere  leading  some  great 
lord.  And  there  were  amongst  them  men  of  very  high  position,  who 
all  behaved  most  respectfully  towards  me  with  deep  courtesy,  and 
promised  to  do  ever}thing  in  their  power  agreeable  to  me  that  they 
knew  of.  And  as  I  w^as  sitting  there  in  such  honour  the  Syndic 
(Adrian  Horebouts)  of  Antwerp  came,  with  two  servants,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  four  cans  of  wine  in  the  name  of  the  Town  Councillors 

1  There  is  a  portrait  drawing  of  Jobst  Plankfelt  by  Diirer  in  the  Stiidel  collection 
at  FranMurt. 

2  That  is  the  head  of  the  Fuggers'  branch  house  at  Antwerp. 
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of  Antwerp,  and  they  had  bidden  him  say  that  they  wished  thereby  to 
show  their  resjject  for  me  and  to  assure  me  of  their  good  will. 
Wherefore  I  returned  them  my  humble  thanks  and  offered  my  humble 
service.  After  that  came  Master  Peeter  (Frans),  the  town-carpenter, 
and  i)resented  me  with  two  cans  of  wine,  with  the  offer  of  his  willing 
services.  So  when  we  had  spent  a  long  and  merry  time  together  till 
late  in  the  night,  they  accompanied  us  home  with  lanterns  in  great 
honour.  And  they  begged  me  to  be  ever  assured  and  confident  of 
their  good  will,  and  promised  that  in  whatever  I  did  they  would  be  all- 
helpful  to  me.     So  I  thanked  them  and  laid  me  down  to  sleep. 

I  have  also  been  in  Master  Quentin  Massys'^  house,  and  to  the 
three  great  shooting  places.  I  received  a  costly  feast  at  Lorenz 
Staiber's,  and  another  time  at  the  Portuguese  Factor's  (Francisco 
Brandan")  whose  portrait  I  drew  in  charcoal.  Of  my  host,  Jobst 
Plankfelt,  I  have  also  made  a  portrait ;  he  gave  me  a  branch  of  white 
coral.  Paid  2  st.  for  butter,  2  st.  to  the  joiner  at  the  Painters' 
warehouse. 

My  host  took  me  to  the  workshop  in  the  Painters'  warehouse  at 
Antwerp,  where  they  are  making  the  Triumphal  structure  through 
which  King  Karl  (Charles  V)  is  to  make  his  entry.  It  is  four  hundred 
arches  long,  and  each  arch  is  40  feet  wide.  They  are  to  be  set  up 
along  both  sides  of  the  street,  handsomely  ordered  and  two  storeys  high. 
The  plays  are  to  be  acted  on  them.  It  will  cost  the  Painters  and 
Joiners  altogether  4000  florins.  Auch  ivtrd  maji  das  ah  vol  darzu 
I?re?i9ie7i,  and  the  whole  work  is  very  splendidly  done. 

I  have  dined  again  with  the  Portuguese  (Factor)  and  also  once  with 
Alexander  Imhof. 

Sebald  Fischer  bought  of  me  at  Antwerp  16  small  Passions  (at  \  fl.) 
for  4  fl.,  32  of  the  Large  Books ^  (at  J  fl.)  for  8  fl.,  6  engraved  Passions 
(at  -J  fl.)  for  3  fl.,  half-sheets — 20  of  all  kinds  taken  together  at  i  fl. — 
of  these  he  took  3  fl.  worth  and  again  5  J  fl.  worth,  quarter-sheets — 45 
of  all  kinds  at  i  fl. — for  5  J  fl.,  and  of  whole-sheets  8  of  all  kinds  taken 
together  for  i  fl.     It  is  paid. 

I  have  sold  my  host  a  Madonna  painted  on  a  small  canvas  for  2  fl. 
Rhenish. 

I  took  the  portrait  of  Felix  Hungersberg'',  the  luteplayer,  for  the 
second  time.  Paid  i  st.  for  pears  and  bread,  2  st.  to  the  barber.  I 
also  paid  14  st.  for  three  small  panels,  besides  14  st.  for  laying  the 
white  ground  and  preparing  the  samel     Further  I  have  dined  once 

^  The  famous  Antwerp  painter. 

2  Factor  Brandon  might  be  described  as  the  Portuguese  consul. 

^  "Large  Books,"  that  is  to  say,  the  Apocalypse^  Life  of  the  Virgin,  or  Great 
Passion.  "Whole-sheets,"  "Half-sheets,"  "Quarter-sheets,"  these  are  engravings 
of  whatever  kind  printed  on  sheets  of  those  dimensions. 

*  Two  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  this  man  by  Diirer  are  in  the  Albertina  collection 
at  Vienna.  One  is  inscribed  "Felix  Hungersperg,  the  splendid  and  extraordinary 
luteplayer." 

^  See  Diirer's  more  detailed  description  of  these  operations  in  the  Venice  and 
Heller  letters. 
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with  Alexander',  tlie  goldsmith,  and  once  with  l""elix.  Master 
Joachim  dc  Palinir^'  has  once  dined  with  nie,  and  his  apprentice 
once.  I  made  a  drawing  in  half  colours'  for  the  painters.  1  have 
taken  i  llorin  for  expenses.  I  gave  the  four  new  little  pieces'  to 
Peter  Wolfgang.  Master  Joachim's  api)renticc  has  again  dined  with 
me.  I  gave  Master  Joachim  i  fl.  worth  of  ])rints  for  lending  me  his 
apprentice  and  his  colours,  and  1  gave  his  apprentice  tliree  pounds' 
worth  of  prints. 

I  have  sent  Alexander  the  goldsmith  the  four  new  ])ieces.  I  made 
portraits  in  charcoal  of  these  Genoese  : — Tomasin  l''lorianus  Romanus 
(Tomaso  Bombelli"')  native  of  Lucca,  and  Tomasin's  two  brothers 
Vincentius  and  (ierhard  by  name,  all  three  Bombelli.  I  have  dined 
with  Tomasin  thus  often  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j- 

The  Treasurer  (Lorenz  Sterk)  also  gave  me  a  child's  head  (painted) 
on  linen,  and  a  wooden  weapon  from  Calicut,  and  one  of  the  light 
wood  reeds.  Tomasin  too  has  given  me  a  plaited  hat  of  alder  bark.  I 
dined  once  with  the  Portuguese,  and  have  given  a  brother  of  Tomasin's 
3  fl.  worth  of  engravings. 

Herr  Erasmus"  has  given  me  a  small  Spanish  mantilla  and  three 
Vnen's  portraits.  Tomasin's  brother  gave  me  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  have 
once  more  taken  the  portrait  of  Tomasin's  brother  Vincentius,  and  I 
gave  Master  Augustin  Lombard  the  two  parts  of  the  '■'•  Imagi7ies 
Coeli''.^^  I  also  took  a  portrait  of  the  crooked-nosed  Italian  named 
Opitius.  My  wife  and  maid  dined  one  day  at  Master  Tomasin's  house  j 
that  makes  4  dinners. 

The  Church  of  our  I>ady  (the  Cathedral)  at  Antwerp  is  so  very 
large  that  many  masses  are  sung  in  it  at  one  time  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  The  altars  have  wealthy  endowments,  and  the  best 
musicians  are  employed  that  can  be  had.  The  church  has  many 
devout  services,  much  stone-work,  and  in  particular  a  beautiful  tower. 
I  have  also  been  into  the  rich  Abbey  of  St  MichaeP.  There  are,  in 
the  choir  there,  splendid  stalls  of  sculptured  stone-work.  But  at 
Antwerp  they  spare  no  cost  on  such  things,  for  there  is  money  enough. 

I  took  the  portrait  of  Herr  Niclas  Kratzer^  an  Astronomer.  He 
iives  with  the  King  of  England,  and  has  been  very  helpful  and  useful  to 

1  Two  goldsmiths  named  Alexander  were  members  of  the  Antwerp  guild  at 
this  time. 

2  The  famous  painter. 

'^  That  is  to  say  a  pen-and-ink  outline,  washed  with  water-colours. 

4  B.  36,  58,  and  89  are  dated  15 19,  B.  37,  38,  1520. 

^  He  was  a  rich  Antwerp  silk-merchant. 

^  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  famous  Humanist. 

^  These  were  the  woodcuts  b.  151  and  152. 

s  In  the  Grahl  collection  at  Dresden  is  a  view  of  Antwerp,  drawn  by  Diirer  and 
showing  this  Abbey.  A  page  of  Diirer's  sketch-book  in  the  Due  d'Aumale's 
collection  shows  the  tower  of  the  same  building. 

^  See  above,  p.  28.  Holbein  also  painted  a  portrait  of  this  man  in  1528.  The 
picture  is  in  the  Louvre. 
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me  in  many  matters.  He  is  a  German,  a  native  of  Munich.  I  also 
made  the  portrait  of  Tomasin's  daughter,  Mistress  Zutta  by  name. 
Hans  Pfaffroth'  gave  me  i  Philips  fl.  for  taking  his  portrait  in  charcoal. 
I  have  dined  once  more  with  Tomasin.  My  host's  brother-in-law 
entertained  me  and  my  wife  once.  I  changed  2  light  florins  for  24  st. 
for  living  expenses,  and  I  gave  i  st.  tri7ikgeld  to  a  man  who  let  me  see 
an  altar-piece. 

On  the  Sunday  after  our  dear  Lady's  Assumption  I  saw  the  great  19  Aug. 
Procession  from  the  Church  of  our  Lady  at  Antwerp,  when  the  whole 
town  of  every  craft  and  rank  was  assembled,  each  dressed  in  his  best 
according  to  his  rank.  And  all  ranks  and  guilds  had  their  signs,  by 
which  they  might  be  known.  In  the  intervals  great  costly  pole-candles 
were  borne,  and  their  long  old  Frankish  trumpets  of  silver.  There 
were  also  in  the  German  fashion  many  pipers  and  drummers.  All  the 
instruments  were  loudly  and  noisily  blown  and  beaten. 

I  saw  the  Procession  pass  along  the  street,  the  people  being  arranged 
in  rows,  each  man  some  distance  from  his  neighbour,  but  the  rows  close 
one  behind  another.  There  were  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Painters,  the 
Masons,  the  Broderers,  the  Sculptors,  the  Joiners,  the  Carpenters,  the 
Sailors,  the  Fishermen,  the  Butchers,  the  Leatherers,  the  Ciothmakers, 
the  Bakers,  the  Tailors,  the  Cordwainers — indeed  workmen  of  all  kinds, 
and  many  craftsmen  and  dealers  who  work  for  their  livelihood.  Like- 
wise the  shopkeepers  and  merchants  and  their  assistants  of  all  kinds 
were  there.  After  these  came  the  shooters  with  guns,  bows,  and  cross- 
bows and  the  horsemen  and  foot-soldiers  also.  Then  followed  the 
watch  of  the  Lords  Magistrates.  Then  came  a  fine  troop  all  in  red, 
nobly  and  splendidly  clad.  Before  them  however  went  all  the  religious 
Orders  and  the  members  of  some  Foundations  very  devoutly,  all  in  their 
different  robes, 

A  very  large  company  of  widows  also  took  part  in  this  procession. 
They  support  themselves  with  their  own  hands  and  observe  a  special 
rule.  They  were  all  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  white  linen  garments, 
made  expressly  for  the  occasion,  very  sorrowful  to  see.  Among  them  I 
saw  some  very  stately  persons.  Last  of  all  came  the  Chapter  of  our  Lady's 
Church  with  all  their  clergy,  scholars,  and  treasurers.  Twenty  persons 
bore  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  adorned  in  the 
costliest  manner,  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord  God. 

In  this  Procession  very  many  delightful  things  Avere  shown,  most 
splendidly  got  up.  Waggons  were  drawn  along  with  masques  upon 
ships  and  other  structures.  Behind  them  came  the  company  of  the 
Prophets  in  their  order  and  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  such  as 
the  Annunciation,  the  Three  Holy  Kings  riding  on  great  camels  and 
on  other  rare  beasts,  very  well  arranged;  also  how  our  Lady  fled  to 
Egypt — very  devout — and  many  other  things,  which  for  shortness  I 
omit.     At  the  end  came  a  great  Dragon  which  St  Margaret  and  her 

1  A  pen-and-ink  likeness  of  him  by  Diirer  is  in  the  possession  of  the  painter 
Bendemann  of  Diisseldorf.  It  bears  the  inscription  in  Diirer's  hand,  "1520.  Hans 
Pfaffrot  van  Danfzgeti  ein  Starkviann.^^ 
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maidens  led  by  a  girdle;  she  was  especially  beaulirul.  Ueliind  her 
came  St  (leorge  with  his  S(iiiire,  a  very  goodly  knight  in  armour.  In 
this  host  also  rode  hoys  and  maidens  most  finely  and  si)len(lidly 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  many  lands,  representing  various  Saints. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  Procession  lasted  more  than  two  hours 
before  it  was  gone  past  our  house.  And  so  many  things  were  there 
that  I  could  never  write  them  all  in  a  book,  so  I  let  it  well  alone. 

I  have  been  into  trigger's  house'  at  Antwerp.  He  has  newly  built 
it  in  very  costly  fashion,  with  a  noteworthy  tower,  broad  and  high,  and 
with  a  beautiful  garden.  I  saw  also  his  fine  horses.  'i'omasi;i  gave  my 
wife  14  ells  of  good  thick  arras  for  a  mantle  and  3^  ells  of  half  satin  to 
line  it.  1  drew  a  design  for  a  lady's  forehead-band  for  the  Goldsmith. 
The  Factor  of  Portugal  sent  me  Portuguese  and  French  wine  to  the  inn. 
Signor  Rodrigo  Fernandez  of  Portugal  has  given  me  a  small  cask  full  of 
all  sorts  of  sweetmeats,  amongst  them  a  box  of  sugar-candy,  besides  two 
large  dishes  of  barley-sugar,  Marzipan,  and  many  other  kinds  of  sugar- 
work,  some  sugar-canes  also  as  they  grow.  I  gave  his  servant  in  return 
I  fl.  for  trinkgeld.  I  have  again  changed  for  my  expenses  i  light  florin 
for  12  St. 

The  pillars  in  the  parish  Church  in  the  Convent  of  St  Michael  at 
Antwerp  are  all  made  out  of  single  blocks  of  beautiful  black  touch-stone. 
Herr  yEgidius,  King  Karl's  Porter,  has  taken  for  me  from  Antwerp  the 
St  Jerome  in  the  Cell,  the  Melancholy,  the  three  new  Marys  (b.  36,  37, 
and  38),  the  A?itho?iy,  and  the  Veronica  as  a  present  for  Master  Konrad 
Meyt"  the  good  sculptor,  whose  like  I  have  not  seen.  He  is  in  the 
service  of  Lady  IMargaret,  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  daughter.  Also  I 
gave  Master  ^gidius  a  Eustace  and  a  Nemesis. 

I  owe  my  host  7  fl.  20  st.  i  Heller — that  was  on  Sunday  before 
Bartholomew's  (19  Aug.).  For  sitting-room  and  bedroom  and  bedding 
I  am  to  pay  him  1 1  fl.  a  month.  I  came  to  a  new  agreement  with  my 
host  on  the  20th  day  of  August — it  was  on  Monday  before  Bartholo- 
mew's. I  am  to  eat  with  him  and  to  pay  2  st.  for  the  meal  and  extra 
for  what  is  drunk.  My  wife  however  and  the  maid  can  cook  and  eat  up 
here. 

I  gave  the  Factor  of  Portugal  a  small  carved  Child,  also  an  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  Jerome  in  the  Cell,  the  Hercules,  the  Eustace,  the  Melancholy^ 
the  Nemesis ;  then  of  the  half-sheets — three  new  Marys,  the  Veronica, 
the  Afithony,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Cross ;  also  the  best  of  the  quarter- 
sheets,  eight  in  number;  then  the  three  Books — Our  Ladfs  Life,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  Great  Passion ;  and  lastly  the  Little  Passion,  and 
the  Passion  engraved  on  copper — altogether  that  is  5  fl.  worth.  I  gave 
the  same  quantity  to  Signor  Rodrigo,  the  other  Portuguese.  Rodrigo 
has  given  my  wife  a  small  green  parrot. 

^  This  house  still  stands,  though  very  much  altered.  It  is  in  the  Steenhouwers- 
rest,  w.  4,  No.  794. 

2  He  was  a  Swiss  by  birth.  He  sculptured  the  figures  for  the  monument  of 
Margaret  in  the  church  at  Brou. 
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TJie  visit  to  Brussels  (26  Aug. — 3  Sept.  1520). 

On  Sunday  after  Bartholomew's  I  travelled  with  Herr  Tomasin  from  26  Aug. 
Antwerp  to  Mechlin,  where  we  lay  for  the  night.  There  I  bade  Master 
Konrad  Meyt  and  a  painter  with  him  to  supper.  And  this  Master 
Konrad  is  the  good  carver  in  Lady  Margaret's  service.  From  Mechlin  27  Aug. 
we  passed  through  the  little  town  Vilvorde  and  came  to  Brussels  on 
Monday  at  midday.  I  have  paid  the  messenger  3  st.  I  dined  with  my 
Lords  (of  Niirnberg)'  at  Brussels,  also  once  with  Herr  (Jacob  de) 
Bannisis^  and  I  gave  him  a  Passion  in  copper.  I  gave  the  Margrave 
Jan  van  Ymmerseele^  at  Brussels  the  letter  of  recommendation  which 
my  Lord  of  Bamberg  wrote  for  me,  and  I  gave  him  a  Passio?i  engraved 
in  copper,  by  which  to  remember  me.  I  have  also  dined  again  with  my 
Lords  of  Niirnberg. 

In  the  golden  chamber  in  the  Townhall  at  Brussels  I  saw  the  four 
paintings  which  the  great  Master  Roger  van  der  Weyden''  made.  And 
I  saw  out  behind  the  King's  house  at  Brussels  the  fountains,  labyrinth, 
and  Beast-garden^;  anything  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  me  and 
more  like  a  Paradise  I  have  never  seen.  Erasmus  is  the  name  of  the 
little  man  who  wrote  out  my  supplication  at  Herr  Jacob  de  Bannisis' 
house.  At  Brussels  is  a  very  splendid  Townhall,  large,  and  covered 
with  beautiful  carved  stonework,  and  it  has  a  noble,  open  tower.  I  took 
a  portrait  at  night  by  candlelight  of  Master  Konrad  of  Brussels,  who  was 
my  host ;  I  drew  at  the  same  time  Doctor  Lamparter's  son  in  charcoal, 
also  the  hostess. 

I  saw  the  things  which  have  been  brought  to  the  King  from  the  new 
land  of  gold  (Mexico),  a  sun  all  of  gold  a  whole  fathom  broad,  and  a 
moon  all  of  silver  of  the  same  size,  also  two  rooms  full  of  the  armour  of 
the  people  there,  and  all  manner  of  wondrous  weapons  of  theirs,  harness 
and  darts,  very  strange  clothing,  beds,  and  all  kinds  of  wonderful  objects 
of  human  use,  much  better  worth  seeing  than  prodigies.  These  things  ; 
were  all  so  precious  that  they  are  valued  at  100,000  florins.  All  the 
days  of  my  life  I  have  seen  nothing  that  rejoiced  my  heart  so  much  as 


1  They  were  Hans  Ebner,  Leonhard  Groland,  and  Niklas  Haller  ;  they  formed 
the  deputation  sent  to  take  the  Regalia  to  Aachen  for  the  Coronation  of  Charles  V, 
and  to  bring  them  back  again  to  Niirnberg. 

^  The  late  Emperor's  secretary. 

•^  Until  quite  recently  he  had  been  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp. 

^  These  were  four  pictures  painted  upon  Hnen.  They  represented  The  Jtistice 
of  Trajan,  Pope  Gregory  praying  for  the  Heathen,  and  two  incidents  in  the  story 
of  Erkenbald.  The  pictures  were  burnt  in  1695,  but  their  compositions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  well-known  Burgundian  tapestries  at  Bern.  See  Pinchart  in  the 
Bulletins  de  VAcademie  de  Briixelles,  -znd  Series,  xvii.;  also  Kinkel,  Die  briisseler 
Rathhaiisbildcr,  etc.  Zurich,  1867. 

5  A  rapid  sketch  made  by  Diirer  in  this  place  is  in  the  Academy  at  Vienna.  It 
is  dated  1520  and  inscribed  "that  is  the  pleasure  and  beast-garden  at  Brussels,  seen 
down  behind  out  of  the  Palace." 
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these  tilings,  for  1  saw  amongst  them  wonderful  works  of  art,  and  1 
marvelled  at  the  siil)tle  ///i^c/i/d  of  men  in  foreign  lands.  Indeed  I  can- 
not exi)ress  all  that  1  thought  there. 

At  Brussels  I  saw  many  other  beautiful  things  besides,  and  esjjecially 

1  saw  a  fish  bone  there,  as  vast  as  if  it  had  been  built  up  of  scjuared 
stones.  It  was  a  fathom  long  and  very  thick,  it  weighs  uj)  to  15  cvvt., 
and  its  form  resembles  that  drawn  here.  It  stood  up  behind  on  the 
fish's  head.  1  was  also  in  the  Count  of  Nassau's  house'  which  is  very 
splendidly  built  and  as  beautifully  adorned.  I  have  again  dined  j  j  with 
my  Lords  (of  Niirnberg). 

Lady  Margaret  sent  after  me  to  Brussels  and  i)romised  to  speak  for 
me  to  King  Karl,  and  she  has  shown  herself  cjuite  exceptionally  kind  to 
me.  T  sent  her  my  engraved  Passion  and  another  copy  to  her  treasurer, 
Jan  de  Marnix  by  name,  and   I  took  his  portrait  in  charcoal.      I  gave 

2  St.  for  a  buffalo  ring,  also  2  st.  for  opening  St  Luke's  picture''.  When 
I  was  in  the  Nassau  house  in  the  chapel  there,  I  saw  the  good  ])icture^ 
that  Master  Hugo  van  der  Goes  painted,  and  I  saw  the  two  fine  large 
halls  and  the  treasures  everywhere  in  the  house,  also  the  great  bed 
wherein  50  men  can  lie.  And  I  saw  the  great  stone  which  the  storm 
cast  down  in  the  field  near  the  Lord  of  Nassau.  The  house  stands  high, 
and  from  it  there  is  a  most  beautiful  view,  at  which  one  cannot  but 
wonder ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  all  the  German  lands  the  like  of 
it  exists. 

Master  Bernard  van  Orley,  the  painter,  invited  me  and  prepared  so 
costly  a  meal  that  I  do  not  think  10  fl.  will  pay  for  it.  Lady  Margaret's 
Treasurer  (Jan  de  Marnix),  whom  I  drew,  and  the  King's  Steward,  Jehan 
de  Metenye  by  name,  and  the  Town-Treasurer  named  Van  Busleyden 
invited  themselves  to  it,  to  get  me  good  company.  I  gave  Master 
Bernard  a  Passmi  engraved  in  copper,  and  he  gave  me  in  return  a  black 
Spanish  bag  worth  3  fl.  I  have  also  given  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  a 
Passion  engraved  in  copper.  I  gave  a  Passion  engraved  in  copper  to 
Erasmus,  Bannisis'  secretary.  The  man  at  Antwerp  who  gave  me  the 
Child's  head  is  named  Lorenz  Sterk.  I  took  the  portrait  in  charcoal  of 
Master  Bernard,  Lady  Margaret's  painter.  I  have  once  more  taken 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam's  portrait ^  I  gave  Lorenz  Sterk  a  sitting  J^erome 
and  the  Melancholy,  and  took  a  portrait  of  my  hostess'  godmother.  Six 
people  whose  portraits  I  drew  at  Brussels  have  given  me  nothing.  I 
paid  3  St.  for  two  buffalo  horns  and  i  st.  for  two  Eulenspiegels^ 

1  A  reproduction  of  an  old  view  of  this  house  will  be  found  in  VArt,  1884,  i. 
p.  188. 

2  Doubtless  a  picture  fabled  to  have  been  painted  by  St  Luke.  Many  such 
pictures  were  to  be  seen  in  those  days. 

3  This  picture  was  painted  on  four  panels  and  represented  the  Seven  Sacraments 
and  a  Crucifix.  It  is  now  lost.  A  similar  picture  is  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery, 
ascribed  to  Roger  van  der  Weyden. 

^  This  is  perhaps  the  drawing  in  the  Gigoux  collection  at  Paris;  it  has  been 
photographed  by  Braun. 

^  It  is  believed  that  Diirer  here  refers  to  an  edition  of  the  satirical  tale  edited  by 
Thomas  Murner  and  published  at  Strassburg  in  15 19. 
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So  then  on  Sunday  after  St  Giles'  day  I  travelled  with  Herr  Tomasin  2  Sept. 
to  Mechlin  and  took  leave  of  Herr  Hans  Ebner,  and  he  would  take 
nothing  for  my  expenses  while  I  was  with  him — 7  days.     1  paid  i  st.  for 
Hans  Geuder'.     i  st.  I  gave  to  my  host's  servant  for  a  leaving  gift. 

At  Mechlin  I  supped  with  the  Lady  of  Nieuwekerke,  and  early  on  3  Sept. 
Monday  I  started  away  from  the  town  and  travelled  to  Antwerp. 


Diirer  at  Antwerp  (3  Sept. — 4  Oct.  1520). 

I  dined  early  with  the  Portuguese.  He  gave  me  three  pieces  of 
porcelain  and  Rodrigo  gave  me  some  Calicut  feathers.  I  have  spent 
I  fl.  and  paid  the  messenger  2  st.  I  bought  Susanna  a  mantle  for  2  fl. 
10  St.  My  wife  paid  4  fl.  Rhenish  for  a  wash-tub,  a  bellows,  a  bowl, 
her  slippers,  fire-wood,  knee-hose,  a  parrot-cage,  two  jugs,  and  trinkgelds. 
She  has  spent  besides  for  eating,  drinking,  and  other  necessaries  21  st. 

Now  on  Monday  after  Giles'  I  have  again  come  into  Jobst  Plankfelt's  3  Sept. 
house,  and  I  have  dined  with  him  as  many  times  as  I  have  here  marked 
J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J-    I  g3,ve  Niklas,  Tomasin's  man,  i  st.     I  paid  5  st. 
for  the  little  frame,  and  i  st.  more.     My  host  gave  me  an  Indian  cocoa- 
nut  and  an  old  Turkish  whip.     Thus  often  have  I  dined  with  Tomasin 

jjjjjjjjjjjjj- 

The  two  Lords  of  Rogendorf  invited  me..  I  dined  once  with  them 
and  drew  their  arms  large  on  a  wood-block  for  cutting ^  I  have  given 
away  i  st.  My  wife  has  changed  i  fl.  for  24  st.  for  expenses.  I  gave  2  st. 
for  a  trinkgeld.  I  dined  once  in  the  Fuggers'  house  with  young  Jakob 
Rehlinger^,  and  I  have  also  once  more  dined  with  him.  My  wife  has 
again  changed  i  fl.  for  24  st.  for  expenses.  I  gave  an  engraved  Jerome 
and  the  two  new  half-sheets — the  Mary  and  the  Antho?iy — to  Wilhelm 
Hauenhut,  servant  of  my  lord  Duke  Friedrich  the  Palgrave.  I  gave 
Herr  Jacob  Bannisis  a  good  painting  of  a  Veronica  face,  a  Eustace,  the 
Melancholy^  and  a  Sitting  Jerome.,  the  St  Aftthony,  the  two  new  Marys 
and  a  new  Feasant  (b.  89).  Then  I  sent  to  his  secretary,  Erasmus,  who 
drew  out  the  Request  for  me,  a  Sitting  Jerome,  the  Melancholy.,  the 
Anthony,  and  the  two  new  Marys.  And  what  I  have  given  them  is 
worth  7  fl.  in  all. 

I  gave  Master  Marc  (de  Glasere  of  Bruges),  the  Goldsmith,  a 
Passion  in  copper  and  he  gave  me  3  fl.  in  payment.  I  have  besides 
received  3  fl.  20  st.  for  prints.  To  the  glasier  Honigin''  I  gave  4  little 
engravings.  T  have  dined  with  Herr  Bannisis  jjj.  I  paid  4  st.  for 
carbon  and  black-chalk,  i  fl.  8  st.  I  paid  for  wood  and  spent  3  st.  more. 
This  number  of  times  have  I  dined  with  my  Lords  of  Niirnberg, 
jjjjjjjjjj- 

^  Piikheimer's  nephew. 

2  The  only  known  impression  of  this  fine  woodcut  is  preserved  in  the  German 
Museum  at  Niirnberg.     Rettberg,  no.  239. 
^  Of  a  good  Augsburg  family. 
"*  Probably  Heinrich,  or  Hennen,  Doghens. 
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Master  Dicrick  (Jacobszonc),  the  glasspaintcr,  sent  mc  tlic  red 
colour  tliat  is  found  at  Antwerp  in  the  new  bricks.  I  made  a  portrait 
in  cliarcoal  of  Master  Jacob  of  Liibeck',  he  gave  my  wife  a  Pliili|)s  fl. 
1  have  again  changed  a  I'hiHps  fl.  for  expenses.  I  j)resented  a  Si//ifi,i^ 
Jerome  engraved  in  cop])er  to  Lady  Margaret.  I  sold  a  woodcut 
Passion  for  12  St.,  and  an  Adam  and  Ri'e  for  4  st.  Captain  and  Lute- 
player  l^'elix  has  bought  of  me  for  8  11.  in  gold  a  large  engraving,  a 
woodcut  Passion  and  an  engraved  Passion,  2  half-sheets,  and  2  ([uartcr- 
sheets.  So  1  gave  him  another  large  engraving.  I  took  a  charcoal 
portrait  of  Herr  Hannisis.  Rodrigo  gave  me  another  parrot  and  I 
gave  his  lad  2  st.  for  trinkge/d.  T  gave  Johann  Van  den  Winkel,  the 
trumi)eter,  a  small  woodcut  Passion,  a  Jerome  in  the  Cell,  and  a 
AfelaneJioly.  I  paid  6  st.  for  a  j)air  of  shoes.  I  paid  5  st.  for  a 
Meerniihe  (sea-rod  fish),  and  Georg  Schlaudersbach  (of  Ni.irnberg) 
gave  me  another  which  cost  6  st.  I  dined  once  with  Wolf  Haller^, 
who  used  to  be  the  Fuggers'  servant,  when  he  had  invited  my  Lords 
of  Niirnbcrg.  P'or  art-wares  I  have  received  2  Philips  fl.  6  st.  I  have 
again  dined  once  with  my  wife,  i  st.  I  gave  to  Hans  Dener's  lad  for 
a  trinkgeld.  I  have  taken  100  st.  for  art-wares.  Then  I  made  a 
charcoal  portrait  of  Master  Jacob,  von  Rogendorf's  painter;  and  I 
have  drawn  for  von  Rogendorf  his  arms  upon  wood,  for  which  he  gave 
me  7  ells  of  velvet. 

I  dined  once  again  with  the  Portuguese.  I  took  the  portrait  of 
Master  Jan  Prost^  of  Bruges  and  he  gave  me  i  fl. — it  was  done  in 
charcoal.  23  st.  I  paid  for  a  back  of  fur.  I  sent  Hans  Schwarz''  2  fl. 
in  gold  for  my  picture,  in  a  letter  by  the  Antwerp  Fuggers  to  Augsburg. 
I  bought  a  red  woollen  shirt  for  31  st.  I  gave  2  st.  for  the  colour 
which  is  found  in  the  bricks,  and  I  paid  9  st.  for  an  ox-horn.  I  took 
the  portrait  of  a  Spaniard  in  charcoal.  Dined  once  with  my  wife.  I 
bought  a  dozen  little  pipes  for  i  st.  I  paid  3  st.  for  two  Httle  veined 
shells;  Felix  has  given  my  wufe  two  like  them;  and  Master  Jacob,  the 
painter  from  Liibeck,  has  also  given  my  wife  another.  Dined  once 
with  Rogendorf. 

I  have  paid  i  st.  for  the  printed  "  Entry  into  Antwerp  ^ "  telling  how 
the  King  was  received  with  a  splendid  triumph — the  gates  very  costly 
adorned — and  with  plays,  great  joy,  and  graceful  maidens  whose  like  I 
have  seldom  seen.  I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.  I  saw  at  Antwerp 
the  bones  of  the  giant.  His  leg  above  the  knee  is  5J  ft.  long  and 
beyond  measure  heavy  and  very  thick,  so  with  his  shoulder  blades — 

1  The  painter  to  the  Lords  of  Rogendorf.  Perhaps  the  portrait  of  Wilhelm  von 
Rogendorf,  which  is  in  the  Ambras  Collection  at  Vienna,  is  by  him. 

-  A  descendant  of  a  Niirnberg  patrician  family,  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  at  one 
time  the  representative  of  the  Fuggers  there. 

^  Jan  Prost  (Prevost)  was  a  good  painter.  In  the  Academy  at  Bruges  is  a 
Last  Judgment  by  him. 

*  A  Swabian  painter  who  married  Schaufelein's  widow. 

5  Diirer  doubtless  refers  to  the  printed  programme  of  which  Petrus  Aegidius 
was  the  author. 
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a  single  one  is  broader  than  a  strong  man's  back — and  his  other  limbs. 
The  man  was  18  ft.  high,  had  ruled  at  Antwerp  and  done  wondrous 
great  feats,  as  is  more  fully  written  about  him  in  an  old  book',  which 
the  Lords  of  the  Town  possess. 

The  studio  (school),  of  Raphael  of  Urbino  has  quite  broken  up  since 
his  death",  but  one  of  his  scholars,  Tommaso  Vincidor  of  IJologna'  by 
name,  a  good  painter,  desired  to  see  me.  So  he  came  to  me  and  has 
given  me  an  antique  gold  ring  with  a  very  well  cut  stone.  It  is  worth 
5  fi.  but  already  I  have  been  offered  the  double  for  it.  I  gave  him  6  fl. 
worth  of  my  best  prints  for  it.  I  bought  a  piece  of  calico  for  3  St.;  I 
paid  the  messenger  i  st.;  3  st.  I  spent  in  company. 

I  have  presented  a  whole  set  of  all  my  works  to  Lady  Margaret  the 
Emperor's  daughter,  and  have  drawn  her  two  pictures  on  parchment 
with  the  greatest  pains  and  care.  All  this  I  set  at  as  much  as  30  fl. 
And  I  have  had  to  draw  the  design  of  a  house  for  her  physician  the 
Doctor,  according  to  which  he  intends  to  build  one ;  and  for  drawing 
that  I  would  not  care  to  take  less  than  10  fl.     I  have  given  the  servant 

1  St.,  and  paid  i  st.  for  brick-colour. 

I  gave  Herr  Niklas  Ziegler"^  a  Body  of  Christ  lying  dead ;  it  is  worth 
3  fl.  To  the  Portuguese  Factor  I  gave  a  painting  of  the  Child's  head 
worth  I  fl.  I  bought  a  small  buffalo  horn  for  10  st.  I  paid  i  gold  fl. 
for  an  elk's  hoof. 

I  made  a  portrait  in  charcoal  of  Master  Adrian  (Horebout).     I  gave 

2  St.  for  the  Condeimiation^  and  the  Dialogiis^  and  3  st.  to  the  messenger. 
To  Master  Adrian  I  gave  2  fl.  worth  of  art-wares.  Bought  a  piece  of 
red  chalk  for  i  st.  I  have  taken  Herr  Wolf  von  Rogendorf's  portrait 
with  the  metal-point.  I  gave  away  3  st.  I  made  the  portrait  of  a  noble 
lady  at  Tomasin's  house.  To  Niclas  I  gave  a  Jeroine  in  the  Cell  and 
the  two  new  Marys. 

On  Monday  after  Michaelmas  1520,  I  gave  Thomas  of  Bologna  a  i  Oct. 
whole  set  of  prints  to  send  for  me  to  Rome  to  another  painter  who 
should  send  me  Raphael's  work'^  in  return.     I  dined   once  with   my 
wife.     I  paid  3  st.  for  the  little  tracts.     The  Bolognese  has  made  my 

^  Het  oud  register  van  diverscJie  fnattdei?ienten,  a  15th  century  folio  manuscript, 
still  preserved  in  the  Antwerp  archives. 

2  On  the  6th  April  1520. 

2  Tommaso  was  sent  to  Flanders  in  1520  by  Pope  Leo  X  to  oversee  the 
manufacture  of  the  "  second  series  "  of  tapestries.  The  painter  does  not  seem  to 
have  returned  to  Italy. 

*  Son  of  a  Nordlingen  family.  He  occupied  a  high  position  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V. 

^  Condci}inatio  dodrinae  librortim  Martini  Ltctheri,  per  qtiosdani  niagistros  etc. 
Selestadii,  Lazarns  Schnrer,  1520.  An  edition  was  printed  in  Wittenberg  in  the 
same  year. 

^  Perhaps  the  satirical  tract  printed  in  1520,  possibly  at  Antwerp,  entitled,  Ayn 
schoner  diatogics  von  zxvayen  gntten  gesetlen  genant  Hanns  Tholi.  vnnd  Clans  Lamp, 
sagendt  vom  Antechrist  vnd  seynen  jungern.  Sytzaidt  beym  iveyn gnts  miits  vnncrJiolen 
aus  der  Epistel  patdi. 

"^  Engravings  by  Marcantonio  from  Raphael's  designs. 
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porlrail',  he  means  to  take  it  wiili  liiin  to  l\oine.  I  l)Oiiglit  an  elk's 
foot  for  3  St.,  and  1  liave  paid  2  gold  fl.  4  st.  for  Hcrr  Hans  El)ncr's 
l)anel.  Dined  out.  I  cxelianged  a  crown  for  expenses.  Dined  out. 
1  am  taking  1 1   fl,  with  me  for  my  expenses  to  Aaclien.     From  Ebner 

1  have  received  2  11.  4  st.  Paid  9  st.  for  wood,  (iave  Meyding"'  20  st. 
to  send  my  box.  I  took  the  portrait  of  a  lady  of  Bruges;  she  gave  me 
a  Philips  n.  I  gave  away  3  st.  on  leaving,  paid  2  st.  for  varnish,  i  st. 
for  stone  colour.     1  j)aid  13  st.  to  the  furrier,  1  st.  for  leather.     I  bought 

2  mussels  for  2  st.  In  Johann  Gabriel's  house  I  took  the  portrait  of  an 
Italian  lord,  and  he  gave  me  2  gold  fl.     I  bought  a  wallet  for  ,2  fl.  4  st. 

The  Visit  to  Aachen  (4 — 26  Oct.  1520). 

4  Oct.  On  Thursday  after  Michaelmas  I  started  from  Antwerp  for  Aachen, 

and  took  with  me  another  florin  and  a  rosenoble.  After  passing  thro' 
Maastricht  we   came    to    Gulpen  and  thence    on    Sunday  to    Aachen. 

7  Oct.  There,  up  till  now,  I  have  spent,  with  fare  and  all,  3  fl.  At  Aachen 
I  saw  the  well-proportioned  pillars''  with  their  good  capitals  of  green 
and  red  porphyry  {Gassensteiti)  which  Charles  the  Great  had  brought 
from  Rome  thither  and  there  set  up.  They  are  correctly  made  according 
to  Vitruvius'  writings. 

I  bought  an  ox-horn  at  Aachen  for  i  gold  fl.  I  took  the  portraits 
of  Hans  Ebner  and  Georg  Schlaudersbach  in  charcoal,  and  Hans  Ebner's 
a  second  time.  I  paid  2  st.  for  a  soft  whetstone,  and  spent  5  st.  on 
drinking  with  my  travelling  companions  and  for  a  bath.  I  have  changed 
I  fl.  for  expenses.  I  gave  the  town-servant  who  took  me  up  into  the 
Hall  2  white  pf.  I  have  spent  5  white  pf  on  a  bath  and  for  drinking  in 
company.  I  lost  7  st.  at  play  with  Herr  Hans  Ebner.  I  have  taken 
young  Christoph  Groland's  portrait  in  charcoal,  also  that  of  my  host 
Peter  von  Enden.  I  spent  3  st.  in  company  and  gave  i  st.  to  the 
messenger.  I  have  drawn  the  portraits  of  Paulus  Topler  and  Martin 
Pfinzing^  in  my  sketch-book. 

I  have  seen  the  arm  of  the  Emperor  Heinrich,  the  shift  and  girdle 
of  our  Lady,  and  other  relics.  I  sketched  the  Church  of  our  Lady 
with  its  surroundings.  I  took  Sturm's  portrait ^  I  made  the  portrait 
in  charcoal  of  Peter  von  Enden's  brother-in-law.  I  bought  a  large 
ox-horn  for  10  white  pf.  I  gave  2  white  pf.  as  triiikgeld.  I  have 
changed  another  florin  for  expenses.  I  have  lost  3  white  pf.  at  play. 
Further  lost  2  st.  at  play.  Gave  the  messenger  jj  white  pf.  I  have 
given  Tomasin's    daughter   the   painted    Trinity,   it   is  worth   4  fl.    I 

^  The  picture  is  lost,  but  an  engraving  of  it  made  by  And.  Stock  in  1629  is 
well-known. 

^  Utz  Hanolt  Meyding,  of  a  good  Augsburg  family. 

^  The  fine  monoliths  brought  from  Ravenna  and  still  to  be  seen  in  Aachen 
Cathedral. 

•*  Both  visitors  from  Niimberg.  This  leaf  of  Diirer's  sketch-book  is  in  the 
Holford  Collection  in  London. 

5  This  is  in  the  Due  d'Aumale's  Collection. 
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paid  I  St.  for  washing.  I  took  the  portrait  in  charcoal  of  the  sister  of 
the  Kopffingrin  at  Aachen,  and  again  with  the  metal  point.  I  spent 
3  white  pf  on  a  bath.  I  have  paid  8  white  pf.  for  a  buffalo-horn;  item 
gave  2  white  pf.  for  a  girdle.  I  have  paid  i  Philiijs  fl.  for  a  scarlet 
shawl,  6  pf.  for  i)aper,  I  have  changed  a  florin  for  expenses.  I  paid 
2  white  pf  for  washing. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  October,  King  Karl  was  crowned  at  Aachen.  23  Oct. 
There  I  saw  all  manner  of  lordly  splendour,  more  magnificent  than 
anything  that  those  who  live  in  our  parts  have  seen — all,  as  it  has  been 
described.  I  gave  Mathes  2  fl.  worth  of  art-wares,  and  I  gave  Stephan 
(Pvtienne  Luillier),  one  of  Lady  Margaret's  chamberlains,  3  prints. 
I  bought  a  cedarwood  rosary  for  i  fl.  10  white  pf.  I  gave  i  St.  to  little 
Hans  in  the  stable,  and  i  st.  to  the  child  in  the  house.  I  lost  2  J  st.  at 
play;  spent  2  St.;  paid  the  barber  2  st.  I  have  again  changed  i  fl. 
I  gave  away  7  white  pf  in  the  house  at  leaving  and  travelled  from 
Aachen  to  Jiiliers  and  thence  to  — .  I  paid  4  st.  for  two  eyeglasses; 
played  away  2  st.  in  an  embossed  silver  king  {ein  Silbern  geste??ipfte?i 
Konig).     I  bought  2  ox-horns  for  8  white  pf. 


Second  visit  to  Kdln  (26  Oct. — 14  Nov.  1520). 

On  Friday  before  Simon  and  Jude's  I  left  Aachen  and  travelled  to  26  Oct. 
Diiren,  and  I  went  into  the  church  there,  in  which  St  Anne's  head  is. 
Thence  we  went  on  and  came  on  Sunday,  Simon  and  Jude's  day,  to  28  Oct. 
Koln.  I  had  lodging,  food,  and  drink  at  Brussels  with  my  Lords  of 
Niirnberg  and  they  would  take  nothing  from  me  for  it ;  and  at  Aachen 
likewise  I  ate  with  them  for  three  weeks  and  they  have  brought  me  to 
Koln  and  would  take  nothing  from  me. 

I  bought  a  tract  of  Luther's  for  5  white  pf.  and  the  Condemnatio?i  of 
Luther,  the  pious  man,  for  i  white  pf. ;  also  a  rosary  for  i  white  pf.  and 
a  girdle  for  2  white  pf.,  a  pound  of  candles  for  i  white  pf.  I  changed 
I  fl.  for  expenses,  I  had  to  give  my  great  ox-horn  to  Herr  Leonhard 
Groland,  and  to  Herr  Hans  Ebner  I  had  to  give  my  large  rosary  of 
cedarwood.  Bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  6  white  pf.  I  paid  2  white  pf. 
for  a  little  sknll.  i  white  pf.  I  gave  for  beer  and  bread  and  i  white  pf. 
for  braid.  I  have  given  4  white  pf.  to  two  messengers.  To  Niklas' 
daughter  I  gave  2  white  pf.  for  lace.  Paid  a  messenger  i  white  pf.  I 
gave  prints  worth  2  fl.  to  Herr  Ziegler's  Linhard.  I  have  paid  the 
barber  2  white  pf. 

I  paid  2  white  pf.  for  opening  the  picture  at  Koln  which  Master 
Stephan'  made.  I  gave  the  messenger  i  white  pf.  and  spent  2  white  pf. 
in  drinking  with  my  companions.  I  took  a  portrait  of  Gottschalk's  sister. 
I  bought  a  little  tract  for  i  white  pf. 

On  Sunday  evening  after  All  Saints'  Day  in  the  year  1520,  I  saw  a  4  Nov. 
nobles'  dance  and  banquet  in  Emperor  Karl's  dancing-house.     It  was 
splendidly  done.     I  drew  for  Staiber  his  arms  on  a  wood-block  (b.  167, 

^  This  famous  altar-piece  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  still  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Koln.     Meister  Stephan  is  the  well-known  Stephan  Lochner. 
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1 68).  I  gave  a  Mi-Uinclioly  lo  a  young  Coiml  at  I^oln,  and  llic  now 
Mary\o  Duke  Kriedrich  (the  Palgravc).  I  took  Niklas  Uallor's  portrait 
in  charcoal  and  gave  2  wliitc  pf.  to  the  d()()r-i)()rlcr.  I  bought  two 
Httlo  tracts  for  3  wliitc  pf.  and  gave  10  wliite  pf.  for  a  cow-horn. 

At  Kohl  I  went  to  St  Ursula's  church  and  to  her  grave,  and  saw  the 
great  relics  of  the  holy  maid  and  the  others.  Forherwerger's  ])ortrait  I 
look  in  charcoal.  I  changed  1  11.  for  expenses.  I  gave  Niklas'  wife  8 
white  i^f.  when  she  invited  mc  as  guest.      I  bought  two  prints  for   i   st. 

1  lerr  I  lans  Kbner  and  I  Terr  Niklas  (Iroland  would  take  no  payment  from 
me  for  8  days  at  Brussels,  3  weeks  at  Aachen,  and  14  days  at  Koln.  I 
have  made  the  nun's  portrait.  I  gave  the  nun  7  wliite  pf.  and  3  half- 
sheet  engravings.     My  Confirmation'  from  the  ICm[)eror  came  to  my 

12  Nov.  Lords  of  Niirnberg  for  me  on  Monday  after  Martin's  in  the  year  1520 
after  great  trouble  and  labour. 

I  gave  Niklas'  daughter  7  white  pf.  at  leaving  and  i  fl.  to  his  wife 
and  again  ',  11.  to  his  daughter  at  leaving,  and  I  started  away  from  Koln. 
Before  that  Staiber  invited  me  once  as  guest,  and  my  cousin  Niklas  once, 
and  old  Wolfgang  once,  and  once  besides  I  dined  as  guest.  I  gave 
Niklas'  man  a  Eustace  at  leaving,  and  to  his  little  daughter  another  \  fl., 
for  they  had  much  trouble  with  me. 

I  bought  a  little  ivory  skull  for  i  fl.  and  a  small  turned  box  for  i 
wliite  pf ,  also  a  pair  of  shoes  for  7  white  pf  and  lastly  I  gave  Niklas' 

14  Nov.      man  a  Ahmesis.     I  started  off  early  by  boat  from  Koln  on  Wednesday 

after  Martin's  and  went  as  far  as  — .  I  paid  6  white  pf.  for  a  pair  of 
shoes.     I  have  given  4  white  pf.  to  the  messenger. 

Second  Journey  from  Koln  to  Antwerp  (14 — 22  Nov.  1520). 

From  Koln  I  went  by  the  Rhine  to  Zons,  from  Zons  to  Neuss,  and 
from  thence  to  Zum  Stein  (near  Neuss),  where  we  stayed  the  day  and  I 

15  Nov.      spent  6  white  pf     Then  we  went  to  a  little  town,  Diisseldorf ;  I  spent 

2  white  pf.  Thence  we  went  to  Kaiserswerth,  thence  to  Duisberg 
another  little  town  \  and  we  passed  two  castles  one  called  Angerort  and 
the  other  Ruhrort.  Thence  we  went  to  Orsoy,  a  little  town,  thence  to 
Rheinberg,  another  little  town,  and  there  I  stayed  the  night  and  spent 

16  Nov.      6  white  pf.    From  thence  I  went  to  these  little  towns  :  first  Burg  Wesel, 

17  Nov.      then  Rees,  after  that  to  Emmerich;  we  came  next  to  Thomas  and  from 

18  Nov.      there  to  Nymwegen ;  there  we  stayed  overnight  and  I  spent  4  white  pf. 

From  Nymwegen  I  travelled  to  Tiel,  from  there  to  Herzogenbosch.  At 
Emmerich  I  stopped  and  had  an  excellent  meal  for  3  white  pf.  And 
there  I  took  the  portrait  of  a  goldsmith's  apprentice,  Peter  Federmacher 
of  Antwerp,  and  a  woman.  The  reason  of  our  stay  at  Emmerich  was 
that  a  very  great  storm  of  wind  fell  on  us.  1  spent  besides  5  white  pf. 
and  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses ;  also  I  took  the  host's  portrait,  and  we 
only  reached  Nymwegen  on  Sunday  (the  18th). 

I  paid  the  boatman  20  white  pf.     Nymwegen  is  a  fine  town,  it  has 

19  Nov.      a  beautiful  church  and  a  well-placed  castle.     From  thence  we  went  to 

Tiel;  there  we  left  the  Rhine  (the  Waal)  and  sailed  up  the  Maas  to 

1  The  Confirmation  of  his  pension;  see  above,  p.  91. 
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Heerewaardcn,  where  the  two  towers  stand.     We  spent  the  night  there 
and  this  day  I  spent  7  st.      On  Tuesday  we  went  on  early  up  the  Maas  20  Nov. 
to  Jjommel ;  a  great  storm  of  wind  came  on  there,  so  we  hired  cart-horses 
and  rode  without  saddles  to  Herzogenbosch.    I  paid  i  fl.  for  the  journey 
in  the  boat  and  on  horse. 

Bosch  is  a  fine  town  and  has  a  most  beautiful  church.  It  is  very 
strongly  fortified.  I  spent  10  st.  there,  although  Master  Arnold  paid 
for  the  meal  for  me.  The  goldsmiths  came  to  see  me  and  they  did  me 
much  honour.  After  that  we  went  off  early  on  Ladyday  and  passed  21  Nov. 
thro'  the  very  large  and  beautiful  village  of  Oosterwyck ;  we  breakfasted 
however  at  Tilborg  and  I  spent  4  white  pf.  We  came  next  to  Baarle, 
sto[)ped  the  night,  and  I  spent  5  st.  there,  but  my  companions  (juarrelled 
with  the  host  so  we  went  on  in  the  night  to  Hoogstraten.  ^Ve  stopped  22  Nov. 
there  2  hrs.  and  then  went  by  St  Leonhardskirchen  to  Harscht ;  we 
breakfasted  there  and  I  spent  4  st. 

We  went  on  thence  to  Antwerp  and  I  paid  the  driver  15  st;  that  was 
on  Thursday  after  our  Lady's  Presentation  in  the  Temple'.  I  gave  an 
engraved  Passion  to  Johann,  Jobst's  brother-in-law's  servant,  and  I  made 
Niklas  Sopalis'  portrait. 

Diirer  at  Antwerp  (22  Nov. — 3  Dec,   1520). 

On  the  Thursday  after  the  day  of  our  Lady's  Presentation  (Assump- 
tion) 1520,  I  came  again  into  Jobst  Plankfelt's  house  and  have  dined 
with  him  thus  often  j j jj,  my  wife  thus  often  j j.  I  have  changed  i  fl. 
for  expenses,  further  i  crown.  The  seven  weeks  that  I  have  been  away 
my  wife  and  maid  have  spent  7  crowns  and  bought  other  things  besides 
to  the  value  of  4  fl.  I  spent  4  st.  in  company.  Six  times  have  I  dined 
with  Tomasin. 

On  St  Martin's  day  in  our  Lady's  Church  at  Antwerp  some  one  cut 
off  my  wife's  purse  in  which  were  2  fl.  The  purse,  besides  what  was  in 
it,  was  worth  another  florin,  and  some  keys  were  in  it  too.  On  St  24  Nov. 
Catharine's  eve  I  paid  my  host  10  gold  crowns  for  my  reckoning.  Thus 
often  have  I  dined  with -the  Portuguese  j  j.  Rodrigo  gave  me  6  Indian 
nuts,  so  I  gave  his  boy  2  st.  for  trinkgeld.  I  paid  19  st.  for  parchment. 
2  crowns  have  I  changed  for  expenses. 

I  have  received  8  fl.  in  all  for  2  prints  of  Adam  atid  Eve,  i  Sea- 
ino7ister,  i  Jerome,  i  Knight,  i  Nemesis,  i  Eustace,  i  whole  sheet,  further 
17  etched  pieces,  8  quarter-sheets,  19  woodcuts,  7  of  the  bad  woodcuts, 
2  books,  and  10  small  woodcut  Passions.  I  gave  the  3  Large  Books  for 
an  ounce  of  Sc/ia?nloth.  I  have  changed  a  Philips  fl.  for  expenses,  also 
my  wife  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses. 

At  Zierikzee  in  Zeeland  a  whale  has  been  stranded  by  a  high  tide 
and  a  gale  of  wind.  It  is  much  more  than  100  fathoms  long  and  no 
man  living  in  Zeeland  has  seen  one  even  a  third  as  long  as  this  is.  The 
fish  cannot  get  off  the  land;  the  people  would  gladly  see  it  gone,  as 
they  fear  the  great  stink,  for  it  is  so  large  that  they  say  it  could  not  be 
cut  in  pieces  and  the  blubber  boiled  down  in  half  a  year. 

1  This    is    a    mistake ;     Diirer    should    have    written    AssiDiiption    instead    of 
Presentation. 
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Slcplum  Capcllc'   has  given  iiic  :i  ccclanvood  rosary,  for  which    1 
'  promised  to  take,  and  have  taken  his  portrait.     I  hoiiglit  some  furnace- 

l)ro\vn  and  a  pair  of  sniilTers  for  4  st.  I  i)aid  ^^  st.  for  jjaper.  I  made 
a  i)en-and  ink  i)orlrait  in  his  book  of  Felix  kneeling".  He  gave  me  100 
oysters.  1  gave  Herr  l.azarus  (Ravcnsburger),  the  great  man,  an  en- 
graved yivw/zt-  and  the  three  Large  Looks.  Rodrigo  gave  me  strong  wine 
and  oysters.  I  bought  some  black  chalk  for  7  wliite  \)(.  I  have  had  as 
guests  at  dinner  Tomasin,  Gerhard,  Tomasin's  daugluer,  her  husband, 
the  glass-painter  Hennik,  Jobst  and  his  wife,  and  I'eiix.  It  cost  2  fl. 
Tomasin  gave  me  4  ells  of  grey  damask  for  a  doublet.  I  have  again 
changed  1  Lhilips  fl.  for  expenses. 

T//r  visit  to  Zed  and  (3 — 14  Dec.  1520). 

3  Dec.  On  St  Barbara's  eve  I  rode  away  from  Antwerp  to  Bergen  op  Zoom, 

I  j)aid  12  St.  for  the  horse  and  spent  i  fl.  6  st.  there.  At  liergen  I 
bought  my  wife  a  thin  Netherlandish  cloth  for  the  head^;  it  cost  i  fl. 
7  St.  Further  6  st.  for  three  pair  of  shoes,  i  st.  for  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
also  6  St.  for  an  ivory  button.  I  gave  2  st.  for  a  trinkgcld.  I  took  the 
portraits  in  charcoal  of  Jan  de  Has,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  and 
I  drew  the  maid  and  the  old  woman  with  the  metal-point  in  my  sketch- 
book ^  I  saw  the  von  Bergen  house,  it  is  very  large  and  beautifully 
built.  Bergen  is  a  pleasant  place  in  summer  and  two  great  fairs  are  held 
there  in  the  year^ 

7  Dec.  On  our  Lady's  eve  I  started  with  my  companions  for  Zeeland  and 

Sebastian  Imhof "  lent  me  5  fl.  The  first  night  we  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
sea ;  it  was  very  cold  and  we  had  neither  food  nor  drink.  On  Saturday 
we  came  to  Goes,  and  there  I  drew  a  girl  in  her  costume'^.  Thence  we 
went  to  Arnemuiden  and  I  paid  15  st.  for  expenses.  We  passed  by  a 
sunken  place,  and  saw  the  tops  of  the  roofs  standing  up  out  of  the  water. 
And  we  went  by  the  little  island  Wolfersdyk  and  past  the  little  town 
Kortgene  (?)  on  another  island  lying  near.  Zeeland  has  seven  islands, 
and  Arnemuiden,  where  I  spent  the  night,  is  the  largest. 

8  Dec.  From  thence  I  went  to   Middelburg.     There,  in  the  Abbey,  is  a 

great  picture  painted  by  Jan  de  Mabuse — not  so  good  in  the  modelling 
\Hanptstreichai)  as  in  the  colouring.  I  went  next  to  the  Veere,  where 
lie  ships  from  all  lands;  it  is  a  very  fine  little  town. 

1  A  goldsmith  who  worked  for  the  Archduchess  Margaret. 

2  Such  a  drawing  is  one  of  the  two  ah-eady  referred  to  as  in  the  Albertina 
Collection. 

3  In  the  Berlin  Print-room  is  a  portrait  drawn  by  Durer  and  thus  inscribed, 
"This  hkeness  Albrecht  DUrer  made  of  his  wife  at  Antwerp  in  a  Netherlandish 
costume  in  the  year  1521,  when  they  had  had  each  other  in  marriage  27  years," 

*  This  leaf  is  in  the  Due  d'Aumale's  collection.  It  is  inscribed  by  Diirer  zw 
pergen  feuertag. 

5  A  drawing  of  Bergen  from  Diirer's  sketch-book  is  in  the  Due  d'Aumale's 
Collection. 

6  The  same  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Venice  letters. 

7  In  the  Due  d'Aumale's  Collection,  inscribed  zil  der  gus  in  selant. 
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At  Arnciniiiden,  where  I  landed  before,  a  great  misfortune  befel  me. 
As  we  were  pusliing  ashore  and  getting  out  our  rope,  a  great  ship 
bumped  hard  against  us,  as  we  were  in  the  act  of  landing,  and  in  the 
crush  I  had  let  every  one  get  out  before  me,  so  that  only  I,  Georg 
Kotzler',  two  old  wives,  and  the  skipper  with  a  small  boy  were  left  in 
the  ship.  When  now  the  other  ship  bumped  against  us,  and  I  with 
those  named  was  still  in  the  ship  and  could  not  get  out,  the  strong  rope 
broke ;  and  thereupon,  in  the  same  moment,  a  storm  of  wind  arose, 
which  drove  our  ship  back  with  force.  Then  we  all  cried  for  help  but 
no  one  would  risk  himself  for  us.  And  the  wind  carried  us  away  out  to 
sea.  Thereupon  the  skipper  tore  his  hair  and  cried  aloud,  for  all  his 
men  had  landed  and  the  ship  was  unmanned.  Then  were  we  in  fear 
and  danger,  for  the  wind  was  strong  and  only  six  persons  in  the  ship. 
So  I  spoke  to  the  skipper  that  he  should  take  courage  {er  sollt  ein  Herz 
faheri)  and  have  hope  in  God,  and  that  he  should  consider  what  was  to 
be  done.  So  he  said  that  if  he  could  haul  up  the  small  sail  he  would 
try  if  we  could  come  again  to  land.  So  we  toiled  all  together  and  got  it 
feebly  about  half-way  up,  and  went  on  again  towards  the  land.  And 
when  the  people  on  shore,  who  had  already  given  us  up,  saw  how  we 
helped  ourselves,  they  came  to  our  aid  and  we  got  to  land. 

Middelburg  is  a  good  town;  it  has  a  very  beautiful  Townhall  with  a 
fine  tower.  There  is  much  art  shown  in  all  things  here.  In  the  Abbey 
the  stalls  are  very  costly  and  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  splendid  gallery 
of  stone;  and  there  is  a  fine  Parish  Church.  The  town  was  besides 
excellent  for  sketching  {kostlich  zu  koiiterfeyeii).  Zeeland  is  fine  and 
wonderful  to  see  because  of  the  water,  for  it  stands  higher  than  the 
land.  I  made  a  portrait  of  my  host  at  Arnemuiden.  Master  Hugo 
and  Alexander  Imhof  and  Friedrich  the  Hirschvogels'  servant  gave  me, 
each  of  them,  an  Indian  cocoa-nut  which  they  had  won  at  play  and  the 
host  gave  me  a  sprouting  bulb. 

Early  on  Monday  we  started  again  by  ship  and  went  by  the  Veere  9  I^^c. 
and  Zierikzee  and  tried  to  get  sight  of  the  great  fish^,  but  the  tide  had 
carried  him  off  again.  I  paid  2  fl.  for  fare  and  expenses  and  2  fl.  for  a 
rug  (or  basket,  Kotze?i),  4  st.  for  a  fig-cheese,  and  3  st.  for  carriage,  and 
I  lost  6  St.  at  play,  and  we  have  come  back  to  Bergen.  I  bought  an 
ivory  comb  for  10  st.  I  have  taken  Schnabhan's  portrait;  I  have  also 
taken  the  portrait  of  the  host's  son-in-law  Klaus.  I  gave  2  fl.  less  5  st. 
for  a  piece  of  tin,  also  2  fl.  for  a  bad  piece  of  tin.  I  have  also  made 
the  portraits  of  little  Bernard^  of  Brussels,  Georg  Kotzler,  and  the 
Frenchman  from  Kamrich  ;  each  of  them  gave  me  i  fl.  at  Bergen. 
Jan  de  Has'  son-in-law  gave  i  Horn  fl.  for  his  portrait,  and  Kerpen 
of  Koln  also  gave  me  i  fl.  for  his.  Further  I  bought  two  bed-covers 
for  4  fl.  less  10  St.     I  took  the  portrait  of  Niklas,  the  jeweller.     I  have 

1  Member  of  a  Niirnberg  family. 

^  The  object  of  the  whole  expedition  was,  doubtless,  that  Diirer  might  see  and 
sketch  the  whale.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  study  of  a  Walrus  by  Diirer,  dated 
1521,  and  inscribed,  *'The  animal  whose  head  I  have  drawn  here  was  taken  in  the 
Netherlandish  sea  and  was  12  Brabant  ells  long  and  had  four  feet." 

*  Bernard  van  Orley. 
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now  calcn  lliiis  often  al  15ci:;cn  since  I  came  from  Zeeland  jjj  jjjjjj, 
and  once  for  4  st.  I  paid  the  driver  3  st.  and  spent  8  st.  and  came 
14  Dec.  back  to  Antwerp  to  Jol)st  IMankfelt's  on  I-'riday  after  Lucia's,  1520, 
and  for  the  times  1  have  eaten  willi  liini  it  is  i)aid,  and  for  my  wife 
it  is  4- '  also  paid". 

Dilrcy  at  Antwerp  (14  Dec.   1520 — 6  April  1521). 

In  return  for  tlie  3  books  wliich  I  gave  him  Herr  Lazarus  von 
Ravensburg  has  given  me  :  a  great  fish-scale,  5  snail-shells,  4  medals  of 
silver,  5  of  copper,  2  little  dried  fishes,  a  white  coral,  4  cane-arrows, 
and  another  white  coral.  I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses,  likewise  changed 
a  crown. 

I  have  eaten  alone  thus  often  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j-  The  Factor  of  Portugal 
gave  me  a  brown  velvet  bag  and  a  box  of  good  electuary;  I  gave  his  lad 
3  St.  errand-money.  I  ])aid  i  Horn  fl.  for  two  little  panels,  but  they 
gave  me  6  st.  back.  1  bought  a  little  baboon  for  4  gold  fl.  and  five 
fish  for  14  St.  I  have  paid  Jobst  10  st.  for  three  dinners.  I  paid  2  st. 
for  2  tracts.  I  gave  the  messenger  2  st.  I  gave  Lazarus  Ravensburger'^ 
a  portrait  head  on  a  panel,  which  cost  6  st. ;  and  besides  that  I  gave 
him  8  of  the  large  engravings,  8  of  the  half-sheets,  an  engraved  Passion, 
and  other  engravings  and  woodcuts,  worth  altogether  more  than  4  fl. 
Further,  I  have  changed  i  Philips  fl.  for  expenses  and  again  I  have 
changed  a  gold  fl.  for  expenses.  I  bought  a  panel  for  6  st.  and  drew 
the  portrait  of  the  servant  of  the  Portuguese  on  it  in  charcoal,  all  which  I 
gave  him  for  a  New  Year's  gift  and  2  st.  for  trmkge/d.  I  have  changed 
I  fl.  for  expenses,  and  given  Bernhard  Stecher  a  whole  set  of  prints. 
Bought  31  St.  worth  of  wood.  I  took  portraits  of  Gerhard  Bombelli 
and  the  daughter  of  SebastiaTi  the  Procurator.  I  have  changed  i  fl.  for 
expenses.  I  spent  3  st. ;  again  paid  3  st.  for  a  meal.  I  gave  Herr 
Wolf  von  Rogendorf  a  Passion  in  copper  and  one  in  woodcut.  Gerhard 
Bombelli  gave  me  a  printed  Turkish  cloth  and  Herr  Wolf  von  Rogen- 
dorf gave  me  7  Brabant  ells  of  velvet,  so  I  gave  his  man  i  Phihps  fl. 
for  trifikgeld.  I  paid  3  st.  for  a  meal.  I  gave  4  st.  for  a  trinkgeld.  I 
have  taken  the  new  Factor's  portrait  in  charcoal.  I  bought  a  little 
tablet  for  6  st.  I  have  dined  with  the  Portuguese  thus  often  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j, 
with  the  Treasurer  j,  with  Tomasin  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  (I  gave  4  st.  for  trinkgeld).^ 
with  Lazarus  Ravensburger  j,  Wolf  von  Rogendorf  j,  Bernhard  Stecher  j, 
Utz  Hanolt  Meyting  j,  Caspar  Lewenter  j.  I  gave  3  st.  to  the  man 
whose  portrait  I  drew^     Further  I  gave  the  lad  2  st.     I  paid  4  fl.  for 

^  This  cross  may  be  Frau  Diirer's  or  Plankfelt's  mark. 

^  Very  likely  between  Dec.  7  and  Dec.  14  Diirer  made  an  excursion  to  Delft, 
and  then  sketched  the  hamlet  of  Delfsghouw.  The  sketch  is  in  the  Grahl  Collection 
at  Dresden.     See  Ephrtissi. 

^  A  page  of  Diirer's  sketch-book  containing  a  portrait  of  this  same  Lazarus  is  in 
the  Berlin  Print-room. 

■*  Clearly  a  model;  perhaps  "the  man  who  is  93  years  old  and  still  strong  and 
healthy"  of  whom  there  are  two  drawings  by  Diirer,  one  in  the  Albertina,  the  other 
at  Berlin,  and  both  dated  1521. 
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flax.  I  have  received  4  fl.  for  prints.  I  changed  a  crown  for  expenses. 
1  paid  the  skinner  4  st.,  further  2  st.      I  lost  4  st.  at  })lay  and  spent  6  st. 

1  changed  a  rose-noble  for  expenses.  I  bought  raisins  and  3  pairs  of 
knives  for  18  st.  I  paid  2  fl.  for  some  meals  at  Jobst"s.  I  lost  4  st.  at 
play  and  gave  6  st.  to  the  skinner.  I  gave  Master  Jakob  two  engraved 
Jeromes.  Again  lost  2  st.  at  play.  I  changed  a  crown  for  expenses.  I 
played  away  i  st.  I  gave  three  pair  of  knives  to  Tomasin's  three  maids ; 
they  cost  5  st.  I  have  received  29  st.  for  prints.  Rodrigo  gave  me  a 
musk-ball  as  it  had  been  cut  from  the  Musk-deer  {Bisaj/it/uer),  also  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Persio-paint,  besides  a  box  full  of  quince  electuary, 
and  a  great  box  full  of  sugar;  so  I  gave  his  lad  5  st.  iox trinb^eld.     Lost 

2  St.  at  play.  I  drew  a  portrait  of  Jobst's  wife  in  charcoal.  I  have 
been  paid  4  fl.  5  st.  for  3  watercolour  drawings  on  small  cloths. 
Exchanged  2  fl.  in  succession  for  expenses.  I  lost  2  st.  at  play.  My 
wife  gave  i  fl.  for  the  child,  and  4  st.  at  the  childbed".  I  have  changed 
a  crown  for  expenses  and  spent  4  St.;  lost  2  st.  at  play;  gave  the 
messenger  4  st.     I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses. 

I  gave  Master  Dietrich  the  glass-painter  an  Apocalypse  and  the 
6  Knots"'.  I  paid  40  st.  for  flax.  I  lost  8  st.  at  play.  To  the  little 
Factor  of  Portugal,  Signor  Francisco,  I  gave  my  little  cloth  with  the 
young  Child,  it  is  worth  10  fl.  I  gave  Dr  Loffen  at  Antwerp  the  4 
Books  and  an  engraved  Jerome.  1  drew  the  arms  of  Jobst  Plankfelt, 
Staiber,  and  another.  I  have  drawn  with  the  metal-point  the  portraits 
of  Tomasin's  son  and  daughter;  also  painted  a  Duke's  likeness  in  oils 
on  a  small  panel.  I  have  been  paid  5  st  for  prints.  Rodrigo,  the 
Portuguese  secretary  {Scriban)  gave  me  two  Calicut  cloths,  one  of  them 
silk,  and  gave  me  an  ornamented  cap,  a  green  jug  with  Myrobalans 
(East-Indian  fruit),  and  a  branch  of  a  cedar  tree,  worth  10  fl.  altogether; 
and  I  gave  the  lad  5  st.  for  trinkgeld.  Paid  besides  2  st.  for  a  brush. 
I  made  the  Fuggers'  people  a  drawing  for  a  masque  and  they  gave  me 
an  angel.  I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.  I  paid  8  st.  for  two  little 
powder-horns.  3  st.  I  lost  at  play.  I  changed  an  angel  for  expenses. 
I  have  drawn  Tomasin  two  sheets-full  of  very  fine  little  masks.  I 
painted  a  good  Veronica  Face  in  oils;  it  is  worth  12  fl.  I  gave  it  to 
Francisco,  Factor  of  Portugal.  Then  I  painted  another  Veronica  Face 
in  oils,  a  better  one  than  the  former,  and  I  gave  it  to  Factor  l')randan  of 
Portugal.  Francisco  first  gave  the  maid  i  Philips  fl.  trinkgeld  but 
afterwards  because  of  the  Veronica  he  gave  her  i  fl.  more ;  Factor 
Brandan  also  gave  her  i  fl.  I  paid  Peter  8  st.  for  two  cases".  I  have 
changed  an  angel  for  expenses. 

On  Carnival  Sunday  the  goldsmiths  invited  me  to  dinner  early  with  10  Feb. 
my  wife.     Amongst  their  assembled  guests  were  many  notable  men. 
They  had  prepared  a  most  splendid  meal  and  did  me  exceeding  great 
honour.     And  in  the  evening  the  old  Bailifl"  of  the  town*  invited  me  and 


1  Frau  Diirer  was  standing  godmother  to  some  infant. 

2  Woodcuts  (r.  140 — 145)  imitated  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
•^  Doubtless  box-shaped  frames  for  the  Veronicas. 

■*  Gerhard  van  de  Werve. 

C.  D. 
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gave  a  splendid  meal  and  did  me  great  honour.    Many  strange  mas(iuers 

came  there.     I  liave  drawn  llie  i)ortrait  in  charcoal  of  Morent  Nepotis, 

u  Kcl).       i^ady  Margaret's  organist.     On  Monday  night  llerr  Lopez  invited  me 

r2  Feb.       to  the  great  ])an(|uet  on  Shrovc-'I'uesday  wiiich  lasted  till  2  o'clock  and 

was  very  costly.      Ilerr   Lorenz  Sterk  gave  me  a  Spanish  fur.     To  the 

above-mentioned  feast  very  many  came  in  costly  masks  and  esi)ecially 

Tomasin  and   Hrandan.      I   won   2  fl.  at  play.     1   bought  a  basket  of 

raisins   for    14  st.     I   took   the   portrait   in  charcoal   of   Bernhard  von 

Castell,   the  man  from   whom   1  won  the  money.     Tomasin's    brother 

(lerhard  gave  me  4  Brabant  ells  of  the  best  black  satin,  and  3  large 

boxes  of  candied  citron,  so  I  gave  the  maid  3  st.  for  trinkgeld.     I  j^aid 

I  3  St.  for  wood  and  2  st.   for  varnish.     I  drew  with  the  metal-point  a 

careful  i)ortrait  of  the  Procurator's  daughter.     I  changed   i   angel  for 

expenses.     1  took  a  portrait  in  black  chalk  of  the  good  marble  sculptor 

Master  Jean',  who  is  like  Christoph  Coler'.     He  has  studied  in  Italy 

and  comes  from  Metz.     1  changed  i  Horn  fl.  for  expenses.     I  gave  Jan 

Turck"  3  fl.  for  Italian  art-wares,   and  I  gave  him  12  ducats'  worth  of 

prints  for  an   ounce  of   good    ultramarine.     I   sold  a   small    woodcut 

Passion  for  3  fl.    I  sold  2  sketches  and  4  books  of  Schaufelein's  prints  for 

36.     I  bought  two  ivory  saltcellars  from  Calicut  for  3  fl.     I  have  been 

paid  2  fl.  for  prints.    I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.     Riidiger  von  Gelern 

gave  me  a  snail-shell  and  coins  of  gold  and  silver— together  worth  \  fl. 

1  gave  him  in  return  3  Large  Books  and  an  engraved  Kiiight.  I  have 
been  paid  1 1  st.  for  prints.  I  bought  the  SS.  Peter  and  Paid,  which  I 
mean  to  give  to  Coler's  wife,  for  2  Philips  fl.     Rodrigo  gave  me  again 

2  boxes  of  quince  electuary  and  many  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  and  I 
gave  5  St.  for  trinkgeld.  I  paid  16  st.  for  boxes.  Lazarus  Ravensburger 
gave  me  a  sugar-loaf,  so  I  gave  his  lad  i  st.  I  paid  6  st.  for  wood.  I 
dined  once  with  the  Frenchman,  twice  with  the  Hirschvogels'  Fritz, 
and  once  with  Master  Peter  Aegidius'  the  Secretary,  when  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam  also  dined  with  us. 

I  paid  I  St.  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  the  tower  at  Antwerp ;  it  is  said 
to  be  higher  than  the  one  at  Strassburg.  I  looked  from  it  over  the 
whole  town  on  all  sides,  which  was  very  pleasant.  I  paid  i  st.  for  a 
bath.  I  changed  i  angel  for  expenses.  Brandan,  Factor  of  Portugal, 
gave  me  2  fine  large  white  sugar-loaves,  a  dish-full  of  sweetmeats, 
2  green  pots  of  preserves,  and  4  ells  of  black  satin,  so  I  gave  the  servants 
10  St.  for  trmkgcld.  I  paid  the  messenger  3  st.  I  have  twice  more  drawn 
with  the  metal-point  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  maiden  for  Gerhard. 

1  again  changed  an  angel  for  expenses.  I  received  4  fl.  for  art- 
wares.  I  paid  10  St.  for  Rodrigo's  case.  I  dined  with  the  Trea- 
surer, Herr  Lorenz  Sterk;  he  gave  me  an  ivory  whistle  and  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  porcelain,  so  I  gave  him  a  whole  set  of  prints. 
I  also  gave   a  whole  set  to  Herr   Adrian    Horebouts,   public   orator 

^  Probably  Jean    Mone    of   Lorraine,    who    later    on    entered   the    service    of 
Charles  V. 

2  OfNiirnberg. 

3  Perhaps  the  painter  Jacob  Tierik. 
^  Pupil  and  afterwards  friend  of  Erasmus. 
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of  Antwerp.  I  changed  a  Philips  fl.  for  expenses.  1  presented  a 
S.  Nicholas  sitting  to  the  largest  and  richest  guild  of  merchants  at 
Antwerp'.  They  gave  me  3  Philips  fl.  for  it.  1  gave  Peier  the  old 
frame  of  the  S.  Jerome  and  4  fl.  besides  for  a  frame  for  the  Treasurer's 
likeness.  I  paid  11  st.  for  wood.  I  again  changed  a  Philips  fl.  for 
expenses  and  bought  a  gimlet  for  4  st.  I  gave  3  st.  for  3  canes.  I 
have  handed  my  bale  over  to  Jacob  and  Andreas  Hessler  to  take  to  17  March 
Niirnberg  and  I  am  to  pay  them  2  fl.  per  cwt.  of  Niirnberg  weight. 
They  are  to  take  it  to  Herr  Hans  Imhof  the  elder,  and  I  paid  them  2  fl. 
on  it,  I  also  i)ackcd  it  in  a  packing  case — this  was  in  the  year  1521  on 
the  Sunday  hciont  Jiidtcae  (10  March).  On  Saturday  (16  March)  before 
Judicae  Rodrigo  gave  me  6  large  Indian  cocoa-nuts,  a  very  fine  stem  of 
coral,  and  2  large  Portuguese  fl.  one  weighing  10  ducats,  and  I  gave  his 
man  15  st.  for  trinkgeld.  Also  I  bought  a  load-stone  for  16  st.  Further 
I  changed  i  angel  for  expenses.  1  paid  6  st.  for  packing.  I  sent 
Master  Hugo  at  Brussels  an  engraved  Passion  and  some  other  prints  in 
return  for  his  little  porphyry  stone. 

I  made  Tomasin  a  design,  drawn  and  tinted  in  half  colours,  after 
which  he  intends  to  have  his  house  painted.  I  painted  a  Jerojue 
carefully  in  oils  and  gave  it  to  Rodrigo  of  Portugal  ;  he  gave  Susanna 
a  ducat  for  trinkgeld.  I  changed  i  Philips  fl.  for  expenses  and  gave 
10  St.  to  my  father-confessor.  I  paid  4  st.  for  the  little  tortoise.  1 
dined  with  Herr  Gilbert,  and  he  gave  me  a  small  Calicut  target  made  of 
a  fish-skin,  and  two  gloves  with  which  the  natives  there  fight.  I  paid 
Peter  2  st.  I  gave  10  st.  for  the  fish-fins,  and  gave  3  st.  for  tri?ikgeld. 
I  have  made  a  very  good  portrait  in  hard  chalk  of  Cornelius^  the 
Secretary  to  the  Magistrates  of  Antwerp.  I  bought  the  five  silk  girdles, 
which  I  mean  to  give  away,  for  3  fl.  16  st. ;  also  a  border  {Borte)  for 
20  St.  These  6  borders  I  sent  to  the  wives  of  Caspar  Niitzel,  Hans 
Imhof,  Straub,  the  two  Spenglers,  and  Lofl"elholz"*,  and  to  each  a  good 
pair  of  gloves.  To  Pirkheimer  I  sent  a  large  cap,  a  costly  inkstand  of 
buff"alohorn,  a  silver  Emperor,  i  pound  of  pistachios,  and  3  sugar  canes. 
To  Caspar  Niitzel  I  sent  a  great  elk's  foot,  10  large  fircones,  and  cones 
of  the  stone-pine.  To  Jacob  Muffel  I  sent  a  scarlet  breast-cloth  of  one 
ell;  to  Hans  Imhof's  child  an  embroidered  sc  irlet  cap  and  stone-pine 
nuts  ;  to  Kramer's  wife  4  ells  of  silk  worth  4  fl.  ;  to  Lochinger's  wife 
I  ell  of  silk  worth  i  fl.  ;  to  the  two  Spenglers  a  bag  and  3  fine  horns 
each ;  to  Herr  Hieronymus  Holzschuher  a  very  large  horn. 

I  have  dined  twice  with  the  Factor.     I  dined  with  Master  Adrian, 

^  This  guild  was  called  the  Meersche.  The  chapel  of  the  guild,  which  still  exists, 
was  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas.  Diirer's  drawing  was  a  design  for  a  vestment  and  il 
was  adopted  {as  the  books  of  the  guild  prove)  and  carried  out.  A  drawing  of 
S.  Nicholas  in  the  Berlin  print- room  may  be  a  study  for  this  design.  It  is  on  a  page 
of  Diirer's  sketch-book. 

2  Cornelius  Grapheus,  who  afterwards  corresponded  with  Diirer  (see  his  letter 
below).  According  to  Heller  (p.  605)  there  was  in  the  Renouard  Collection  a  copy 
of  Diirer's  small  Passion^  on  the  title-page  of  which  was  written  Alheitus  Durer 
pictoropt.  max.  C.  Grapheo  dono  dedit propria  ipsiiis  ma^iii  Vlldiefcbr.  an.  MDXXI. 

^  These  people  were  Diirer's  principal  Niirnberg  friends. 
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Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Antwerp,  and  he  gave  me  the  small  ]-)anel 
painted  by  Master  Joachim  dc  Patinir,  it  represents  Lot  with  /its 
J)(j//i^///(rs.  I  again  received  1 2  fl.  for  art-wares.  1  also  sold  some  of 
Hans  (IJaldung)  (Iriln's  works  for  i  11.  Riidiger  von  Oelern  gave  me 
a  i)ie(-e  of  sandalwood  ;  1  gave  his  lad  i  st.  1  painted  liernhard  of 
Brussels"  portrait  in  oils,  for  which  he  paid  me  8  fl.,  and  gave  my  wife 
a  crown,  and  Susanna  a  florin  worth  24  st.  I  gave  3  St.  for  the  Swiss 
jug  and  2  St.  for  the  boat,  also  3  st.  for  the  case,  and  4  st.  to  the 
father  confessor.  I  changed  an  angel  for  expenses.  I  received  4  11. 
10  St.  for  art-wares.  T  i)aid  3  st.  for  salve.  I  paid  12  half-uStivers  for 
wood.  1  changed  i  fl.  for  exi)enses.  1  bought  14  pieces  of  French 
wood''  for  I  fl.  I  gave  Ambrosius  Hochstetter'  a  /j/c  of  our  Lady^ 
and  he  gave  me  a  sketcli  of  his  ship.  Rodrigo  gave  my  wife  a  little 
ring  which  is  worth  more  than  5  fl.  I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.  I 
have  drawn  the  portrait  in  charcoal  of  Factor  Brandan's  Secretary.  I 
drew  with  the  metal-point  a  ])ortrait  of  his  Moorish  woman^  and  one  of 
Rodrigo  with  the  pencil  in  black  and  white  on  a  large  piece  of  paper. 
I  paid  16  11.  for  a  piece  of  camlet  which  measured  24  ells  and  cost 
1  St.  to  bring  home.  For  gloves  I  paid  2  st.  I  took  the  portrait  of 
Lukas  of  Danzig  in  charcoal,  and  he  paid  me  i  fl.  for  it  and  gave  me  a 
piece  of  sandalwood. 

Visit  to  Bruges  and  Ghent  (6 — 1 1  April  1521). 

6  April.  On  Saturday  after  Easter  I  set  off  from  Antwerp  by  the  Scheldt  for 

Bruges  with  Hans  Lieber^  and  Master  Jan  Prost^  a  good  painter  born 
at  Bruges,  and  we  came  to  Beveren,  a  large  village,  and  thence  to 
another  large  village  Vracene.  After  that  we  passed  thro'  some 
hamlets  and  came  to  a  fine  large  village  where  the  rich  farmers  live, 
and  there  we  breakfasted.  We  then  passed  the  rich  Abbey  of  S.  Paul, 
and  went  through  Caudenborn,  a  beautiful  village,  and  after  that  thro' 
the  large,  long  village  of  Kalve,  and  thence  to  Ertvelde.     We  stayed  the 

7  April.      night  there,  and  on  Sunday  we  were  up    betimes  and  went  on  from 

Ertvelde  to  a  little  town  and  from  it  we  went  to  Ecloo.  Ecloo  is  a 
mighty  large  village,  it  is  plastered  and  has  a  square ;  there  we 
breakfasted.  We  went  on  thence  to  Maldegem,  and  then  thro'  other 
villages  and  came  to  Bruges — a  noble  and  beautiful  town.  I  paid 
21  St.  for  fare  and  other  expenses. 

When  I  reached  Bruges  Jan  Prost  took  me  in  to  lodge  in  his  house 
and  prepared  the  same  night  a  costly  meal  and  bade  much  company  to 

1  This  portrait  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  dated  152 1,  is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

2  Ligmwi  guajaciun,  a  drug.  Henceforward  we  find  signs  in  the  Diary  of 
Diirer's  suffering  from  ill-health.  The  sickness  he  caught  in  Zeeland  never  left  him 
till  the  day  of  his  death. 

2  An  Augsburg  merchant. 

^  Katharina,  20  years  old.     The  drawing,  thus  inscribed,  is  in  the  Uffizi. 

5  Member  of  an  Augsburg  patrician  family. 

"  Jan  Prost  was  really  bom,  not  at  Bruges,  but  at  Bergen. 
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meet  me.  Next  day  Marx,  the  goldsmith,  invited  me  and  gave  me  a  8  April, 
costly  meal  and  asked  many  to  meet  me.  Afterwards  they  took  me  to 
see  the  luiii^cror's  house  which  is  large  and  splendid.  I  saw  the  chajjel' 
there  which  Roger  painted,  and  some  pictures  by  a  great  old  master ; 
I  gave  I  St.  to  the  man  who  showed  us  them.  Then  I  bought  3  ivory 
combs  for  30  st.  They  took  me  next  to  S.  Jacob's  and  showed  me  the 
])recious  pictures  by  Roger  and  Hugo",  who  were  both  great  masters. 
Then  I  saw  in  our  Lady's  Church  the  alabaster''  Madonna,  sculptured 
by  Michelangelo  of  Rome.  After  that  they  took  me  to  many  more 
churches  and  showed  me  all  the  good  pictures,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundance  there ;  and  when  I  had  seen  the  Jan  van  Eyck''  and  all 
the  other  works,  we  came  at  last  to  the  painters'  chapel,  in  which  there 
are  good  things.  Then  they  prepared  a  banquet  for  me,  and  I  went 
with  them  from  it  to  their  guild-hall,  where  many  honourable  men  were 
gathered  together,  both  goldsmiths,  painters  and  merchants,  and  they 
made  me  sup  with  them.  They  gave  me  presents,  sought  to  make  my 
acquaintance,  and  did  me  great  honour.  The  two  brothers  Jacob  and 
Peter  Mostaert,  the  councillors,  gave  me  12  cans  of  wine;  and  the 
whole  assembly,  more  than  60  persons,  accompanied  me  home  with 
many  torches.  I  also  saw  at  their  shooting  court  the  great  fish-tub  on 
which  they  eat;  it  is  19  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  7  feet  wide.  So 
early  on  Tuesday  we  went  away,  but  before  that  I  drew  with  the  metal- 
point  the  portrait  of  Jan  Prost,  and  gave  his  wife  10  st.  at  parting. 

From  Bruges  we  travelled  to  Ursel,  and  breakfasted  there ;  on  the  g  April, 
way  there  are  three  villages.  Thence  we  went  on  through  three 
villages  more  to  Ghent  and  I  paid  4  st.  for  the  journey  and  4  st.  for 
other  expenses.  On  my  arrival  at  Ghent  the  Dean  of  the  Painters 
came  to  me  and  brought  with  him  the  first  masters  in  painting  ;  they 
showed  me  great  honour,  received  me  most  courteously,  offered  me  their 
goodwill  and  service,  and  supped  with  me.  On  Wednesday  they  took  10  April, 
me  early  to  the  Beffroi  of  S.  John  whence  I  looked  over  the  great 
wonderful  town,  yet  in  which  even  I  had  just  been  taken  for  something 
great.  Then  I  saw  Jan  van  Eyck's  picture^ ;  it  is  a  most  precious 
painting,  full  of  thought  (ei'n  ilberkostlich  hochverstdndi^^  Gemdht)^  and 
the  Eve,  Mary,  and  God  the  Father  are  specially  good.     Next  I  saw 


^  It  is  assumed  by  commentators  that  Chapel  means  Altar-piece,  and  it  is  guessed 
that  the  particular  altar-piece  is  the  one  in  the  Berlin  Museum  which  Charles  V  is 
reported  to  have  carried  about  with  him,  and  which  belonged  to  the  Miraflores 
convent.     The  guesses  are  worthless. 

'^  In  S.  Jacob's  was  the  Entombment  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes. 

"^  It  is  in  white  marble.  It  was  sculptured  about  1501 — 6.  Some  critics  have 
refused  to  accept  it  as  a  genuine  work.  Diirer  ought  to  have  been  in  a  position  to 
know  the  truth. 

^  At  this  time  there  were  plenty  of  his  pictures  at  Bruges.  Diirer  doubtless  saw 
his  Madonna  in  S.  Donatien's,  now  in  the  Academy  of  the  same  town. 

^  The  famous  altar-piece  painted  by  Hubert  and  John  van  Eyck,  of  which  the 
central  part  is  still  in  its  original  place  and  the  wings  are  divided,  two  of  their 
panels  being  at  Brussels  and  the  rest  at  Berlin. 
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the  lions  and  drew  one  with  the  metal-point'.  And  I  saw  at  the  place 
wlicrc  men  are  helicaded  on  the  bridge,  the  two  statues  erected  (in 
ij;7  i)  as  a  sign  tlial  there  a  son  beheaded  his  father^  Ohent  is  a  fine 
and  remarka])lc  town  ;  tour  great  waters  flow  through  it.  1  gave  the 
sacristan  (at  St  Havon's)  and  the  lions'  keepers  3  st.  trinki^dd.  I  saw 
many  wonderful  things  in  (llient  l)esides,  and  the  painters  with  tlicir 
Dean  did  not  leave  me  alone,  l)Ut  they  ate  with  me  morning  and 
evening  and  i)aid  tor  everything  and  were  very  friendly  to  uk'.  I  gave 
away  5  st.  at  the  inn  at  leaving. 
1 1  Ajirll.  So  early  on  Thursday  I  set  out  from  (ihent  and  i)assed  through  some 

villages  to  the  inn  called  the  Swan,  where  we  breakfasted.     'I'hen  we 
went  on  thro'  a  fine  village  and  came  to  Antwerp  and  the  fare  was  8  st. 


Diircr  at  Antwerp  (11  April— I'j  May  1521). 

I  have  received  4  fl.  for  art-wares.     I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.     I 
took  the  portrait  of  Hans  Lieber  of  Ulm  in  charcoal;  he  wanted  to  pay 
me  I  fl.  but  I  would  not  take  it.     I  gave  7  st.  for  wood  and  i  st.  for 
bringing  it.     I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses. 
i^_-2o  in  the  third  week  after  Easter  (April  21 — 27)  a  violent  fever  seized 

April.  me,  with  great  weakness,  nausea,  and  headache.  And  before,  when  I 
was  in  Zeeland,  a  wondrous  sickness  overcame  me,  such  as  I  never 
heard  of  from  any  man,  and  this  sickness  remains  with  me.  I  paid 
6  St.  for  cases.  The  monk  has  bound  2  books  for  me  in  return  for  the 
art-wares  which  I  gave  him.  I  bought  a  piece  of  Arras  to  make  two 
mantles  for  my  mother-in-law  and  my  wife,  for  10  fl.  8  st.  I  paid  the 
Doctor  8  St.  and  3  st.  to  the  apothecary.  I  also  changed  i  fl.  for 
expenses,  and  spent  3  st.  in  company.  Paid  the  Doctor  10  st.  I 
again  paid  the  Doctor  6  st.  During  my  illness  Rodrigo  has  sent  me 
many  sweetmeats.     I  gave  the  lad  4  st.  trinkgeld. 

I  have  drawn  with  the  metal-point  the  portrait  of  Master  Joachim 
and  made  him  besides  another  likeness  with  the  metal-point^  I 
changed  a  crown  for  expenses.  I  again  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses. 
Paid  the  Doctor  6  st,  also  7  st.  at  the  apothecary's.  1  fl.  I  changed 
for  expenses.  For  packing  the  third  bale,  which  I  sent  from  Antwerp 
to  Niirnberg  by  a  carrier,  named  Hans  Staber,  I  paid  13  St.;  and  I 
paid  the  carrier  i  fl.  for  it,  and  agreed  with  him  to  take  it  from  Antwerp 
to  Niirnberg  for  \\  fl.  the  hundredweight.  This  bale  too  is  to  be 
taken  to  Hans  Imhof  the  elder.  I  paid  the  Doctor,  the  apothecary, 
and  the  barber  14  st.  I  gave  Master  Jacob,  the  surgeon,  4  fl.  worth  of 
prints. 

I  have  taken  in  charcoal  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Bologna  of  Rome. 
My  camlet  coat  came  to  21  Brabant  ells,  which  are  3  finger-breadths 

1  This  drawing  from  DUrer's  sketch-book  is  in  the  Court  Library  at  Vienna. 

2  The  story  is  recounted  in  :  A.  Sanderi,  Flandria  illustrata,  Colon.,  164I,  i.  I49. 

3  Bartsch  (no.  108)  wrongly  ascribes  to  Diirer  an  engraved  likeness  of  Joachim 
de  Patinir,  which  however  is  clearly  done  after  a  drawing  by  Diirer. 
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longer  than  Niirnberg  ells.  Also  I  bought  Ijlack  Spanish  skins  for  it 
which  cost  3  St.  each,  and  there  are  34  of  therrj,  makes  10  (1.  2  St.;  then 
I  paid  the  skinner  i  fl.  for  making  them  up ;  further  there  came  2  ells 
of  velvet  for  trimming — 5  fl.  ;  also  for  silk,  cord,  and  thread  34  st.  ;  then 
the  tailor's  wage  30  St.;  the  camlet  in  the  coat  cost  14  fl.  i  St.;  also 
5  St.  trinkgeld  {ox  the  lad'. 

Cantate  Sunday  (the  fourth)  after  Easter — from  this  I  start  a  fresh  28  April 
account.     I  have  again  paid  the  Doctor  6  st.     I  received  53  st.  for  art- 
wares  and  took  them  for  expenses. 

On    Sunday   after    Rogation    week    Master    Joachim,    the    good  5  May- 
landscape   painter,   asked    me   to    his    wedding^   and   showed    me   all 
honour.     And  I  saw  two  fine  plays  there  and  the  first  was  especially 
pious  and  devout.     I  again  paid  the  Doctor  6  st.     I  changed  i  fl.  for 
expenses. 

On  Sunday  after  our  Lord's  Ascension-day  Master  Dietrich,  the  1*2  May- 
Antwerp  glasspainter,  invited  me  and  asked  many  others  to  meet  me ; 
and  amongst  them  especially  Alexander  the  goldsmith,  a  rich,  stately 
man,  and  we  had  a  costly  feast  and  they  did  me  great  honour.  I  made 
the  portrait  in  charcoal  of  Master  Marx,  the  goldsmith  who  lives  at 
Bruges.  I  bought  a  broad  cap  for  36  st.  I  paid  Paul  Geiger  i  fl.  to 
take  my  little  box  to  Niirnberg  and  4  st.  for  the  letter.  I  took  the 
portrait  of  Ambrosius  Hochstetter  in  charcoal  and  dined  with  him.  I 
have  also  eaten  with  Tomasin  at  least  six  times.  I  bought  some 
wooden  dishes  and  platters  for  3  st.  I  paid  the  apothecary  12  st.  I 
gave  away  two  copies  of  the  Life  of  our  Lady — the  one  to  the  foreign 
surgeon,  the  other  to  Marx's  house-servant.  I  also  paid  the  Doctor 
8  St.  I  paid  4  St.  for  cleaning  an  old  cap,  lost  4  st.  at  play.  I 
paid  2  fl.  for  a  new  cap,  and  have  exchanged  the  first  cap,  because  it 
was  clumsy,  and  added  6  st.  more  for  another. 

I  have  painted  the  portrait  of  a  Duke  in  oils.  I  have  made  a  very 
fine  and  careful  portrait  in  oils  of  the  Treasurer  Lorenz  Sterk ;  it  was 
worth  25  fl.  I  presented  it  to  him  and  in  return  he  gave  me  20  fl.  and 
Susanna  i  fl.  trinkgeld.  Likewise  painted  the  portrait  of  Jobst  my  host 
very  finely  and  carefully  in  oils.  He  has  now  given  me  his  for  his^ 
And  his  wife  have  I  done  again  and  made  her  portrait  in  oils. 

Here  follows  the  famous  passage  about  Luther's  supposed 
arrest  and  about  Erasmus.  The  whole  will  be  found  below  in 
Chap.  IX. 

Dilrer  at  Antwerp  (17  May — 7  June  1521). 

I  again  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.  I  paid  the  Doctor  8  st.  I  have 
dined  twice  with  Rodrigo.  I  dined  with  the  rich  Canon.  I  changed 
I  fl.  for  expenses.     I  had  Master  Konrad,  the  Mechlin  sculptor,  for  my 

^  The  whole  cost  37  fl.  2  st. 

2  This  was  Joachim  de  Patinir's  second  marriage.     The  bride  was  Johanna  Noyts. 

^  Der  hat  mir  fiir  scins  nun  seins  gcben.     See  above,  p.  97,  line  14. 
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19  May.  guest  on  Whitsundriy.  I  paid  18  st.  for  Italian  prints.  Again  6  st.  for 
llic  Doctor.     I'or  Master  Joachim  have  I  drawn  4  small  S.  Christoi)hcrs' 

21  May.  on  grey  paper.  On  the  last  day  of  Whitsuntide  (Tuesday)  I  was  at  the 
great  horse  lair  at  .XiUwerj)  and  there  I  saw  a  great  number  of  fme 
slaUions  ridden,  and  two  stallions  in  j)articular  were  sold  for  700  fl.  1 
have  been  paid  i  :J  11.  for  ))rints,  the  money  1  used  for  expenses ;  paid 
the  Doctor  4  st.  1  bought  two  little  books  for  3  st.  3  times  have  I 
dined  with  Tomasin.  I  designed  3  sword-hilts  for  him  and  he  gave  me 
a  small  alabaster  bowl.  I  took  an  English  nobleman's  portrait  in 
charcoal  and  he  gave  me  1  fl.  whicli  I  changed  for  expenses.   . 

Master  Cierhard",  the  illuminator,  has  a  daughter  about  18  years  old 
named  Susanna.  She  has  illuminated  a  Salvator  on  a  little  sheet,  for 
which  I  gave  her  i  fl.     It  is  very  wonderful  that  a  woman  can  do  so 

26  May.  nuich.  1  lost  6  St.  at  play.  I  saw  the  great  Procession  at  Antwerp  on 
Holy  Trinity  day.  Master  Konrad  gave  me  a  fine  pair  of  knives,  so  I 
gave  his  little  old  man  a  Life  of  our  Lady  in  return.  I  have  made  a 
portrait  in  charcoal  of  Master  Jan'',  goldsmith  of  Brussels,  also  one  of 
his  wife.  I  have  been  paid  2  fl.  for  prints.  Master  Jan,  the  Brussels 
goldsmith,  paid  me  3  Philips  fl.  for  what  I  did  for  him,  the  drawing  for 
the  seal  and  the  two  portraits.  I  gave  the  Veronica^  which  I  painted  in 
oils,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve  which  Franz  did,  to  Jan  the  goldsmith  in 
exchange  for  a  jacinth  and  an  agate,  on  which  a  Lucretia  is  engraved. 
Each  of  us  valued  his  pordon  at  14  fl.  Further  I  gave  him  a  whole  set 
of  engravings  for  a  ring  and  6  stones.  Each  valued  his  portion  at  7  fl. 
I  bought  2  pairs  of  shoes  for  14  st.  and  two  small  boxes  for  2  st.  I 
changed  2  Philips  fl.  for  expenses.  I  drew  3  Lea  dings -for  tW^  and  2 
Mounts  of  Olives  on  5  half-sheets.  I  took  3  portraits  in  black  and 
white  on  grey  paper.  I  also  sketched  in  black  and  white  on  grey 
paper  two  Netherland  costumes.  I  painted  for  the  Englishman  his 
coat  of  arms  and  he  gave  me  i  fl.  I  have  also  at  one  time  and 
another  done  many  drawings  and  other  things  to  serve  diflerent 
people,  and  for  the  more  part  of  my  w^ork  have  received  nothing. 
Andreas  of  Krakau  paid  me  i  Philips  fl.  for  a  shield  and  a  Child's 
head.     Changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.     I  paid  2  fl.  for  sweeping-brushes. 

30  May.  I  saw  the  great  Procession  at  Antwerp  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  it  was 
very  splendid.  I  gave  4  st.  as  trinkgeld.  I  paid  the  Doctor  6  st.  and 
I  St.  for  a  box.  I  have  dined  5  times  with  Tomasin.  I  paid  10  st. 
at  the  apothecary's  and  gave  his  wife  14  st.  for  the  clyster  and  himself 

1  In  1521  Diirer  engraved  two  S.  Christophers  (b.  51  and  52),  though  one  of  these 
was  done  from  a  drawing  of  the  year  1517  now  in  the  Gigoux  Collection.  The 
suggestion  that  Patinir  wanted  these  figures  to  set  in  the  foregrounds  of  such 
landscapes  as  he  was  fond  of  painting  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

2  Gerhard  Horebout  of  Ghent.  Charles  V's  Book  of  Hours  in  the  Vienna 
library  is  his  work.  He  also  had  a  hand  in  the  Grimani  Breviary.  After  152 1  he 
went  to  England  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIH.  His  daughter  Susanna 
was  likewise  in  the  service  of  the  English  King.     She  married  and  died  in  England. 

^  Perhaps  Jan  van  den  Perre,  afterwards  goldsmith  to  Charles  V. 
^  That  is  to  say  drawings  representing  Christ  bearing  his  Cross.     Mount  of  Olives 
means  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 
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15  St.  for  the  prescriiJtion.  I  again  changed  2  Philips  fl.  for  expenses. 
Further  I  paid  the  Doctor  6  st.  I  again  paid  the  apothecary's  wife 
10  St.  for  the  clyster,  and  4  St.  at  the  shop.  To  the  monk  who 
confessed  my  wife  I  gave  8  St.  I  bought  a  whole  piece  of  Harras 
for  8  fl.,  and  about  14  ells  of  fine  Harras  for  8  fl.  1  again  paid  the 
apothecary  32  st.  for  physic.  I  i)aid  the  messenger  3  St.,  and  the  tailor 
4  St.  I  dined  once  with  Hans  Fehle  and  thrice  with  Tomasin.  I  gave 
10  St.  for  a  birthday  present. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Corpus  Christi  in  the  year  1521,  I  gave  5  June 
over  my  great  bale  at  Antwerp  to  a  carrier,  called  by  the  name  Kunz 
Metz  von  Schlauclersdorf,  to  take  it  to  Niirnberg  ;  and  I  am  to  pay  him 
for  the  carrying  of  it  to  Niirnberg  for  every  hundredweight  i  J  fl.  And 
I  paid  him  i  fl.  on  it.  And  he  is  to  answer  for  it  to  Herr  Hans  Imhof 
the  elder.  I  drew  a  portrait  in  charcoal  of  young  Jakob  Rehlinger  at 
Antwerp.     I  have  again  dined  thrice  with  Tomasin. 

TJie   Visit  to  Lady  Margaret  at  Mechlin  (7  and  ^  June  1521). 

On  the  eighth  day  after  Corpus  Christi  I  went  with  my  people  to  7  June. 
Lady  Margaret  at  Mechlin.  Took  5  st.  with  me  for  expenses.  My  wife 
changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.  At  Mechlin  I  lodged  with  Master  Heinrich, 
the  painter,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Head\  And  the  painters  and 
sculptors  bade  me  as  guest  at  my  inn  and  did  me  great  honour  in  their 
gathering.  I  went  also  to  Poppenreuter^  the  gunmaker's  house,  and 
found  wonderful  things  there.  And  I  went  to  Lady  Margaret's  and 
showed  her  my  E7nperor^,  and  would  have  presented  it  to  her,  but  she 
so  disliked  it  that  I  took  it  away  with  me. 

And  on  Friday  Lady  Margaret  showed  me  all  her  beautiful  things ; 
amongst  them  I  saw  about  40  small  oil  pictures,  the  like  of  which  for 
precision  and  excellence  I  have  never  beheld.  There  also  I  saw  more 
good  works  by  Jan  (de  Mabuse)  and  Jacob  Walch^  I  asked  my  Lady 
for  Jacob's  little  book,  but  she  said  she  had  already  promised  it  to 
her  painter^  Then  I  saw  many  other  costly  things  and  a  precious 
library^  Master  Hans  Poppenreuter  asked  me  as  his  guest.  I  have 
had  Master  Konrad  twice  and  his  wife  once  as  my  guests.  Paid  27  st. 
and  2  St.  for  fare.  I  have  also  drawn  with  the  [metal-point]  portraits  of 
Stephan,  the  chamberlain,  and  Master  Konrad  the  figure-carver,  and  on  g  June. 
Saturday  I  came  again  from  Mechlin  to  Antwerp. 

^  The  inn-keeper  of  the  Golden  Head  is  known  to  have  been  a  painter.  His 
name  was  Heinrich  Keldermann. 

"^  Though  born  at  Koln,  he  was  called  Hans  von  Niirnberg.  He  was  cannon- 
founder  and  gun-maker  to  Charles  V. 

^  Doubtless  Diirer's  portrait  of  Maximilian,  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Vienna, 
dated  15 19. 

^  Jacopo  de'  Barbari. 

^  Bernard  van  Orley. 

^  The  Catalogue  of  this  library  exists  in  the  Inventory  of  the  Archduchess' 
possessions. 
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Diircr  at  Anhvcrp  (S  JiDic — 3  July  1521). 

My  Iriiiik  started  on  the  Saturday  week  alter  ('ori)us  Christi.  I 
lia\e  ai^ain  changed  1  11.  for  e\i)enscs.  I 'aid  tlie  messenger  3  st.  I 
have  thned  twiee  with  the  Aiii;ustines'.  I  chew  Master  Jacob's  j)ortrait 
ill  cliarcoal  and  liad  a  tablet  frame  made  for  it--cost  6  st. — and  I  made 
him  a  present  of  il.  I  drew  portraits  of  Bernhard  Stecher  and  his  w^ife 
and  L;ave  him  a  whole  set  of  i)rints,  and  I  made  another  portrait  of  his 
wife  and  had  a  frame  made  for  it  for  6  st.  All  this  I  gave  him,  S(j  he 
gave  me  10  tl.  in  return.  Master  Lukas  who  engraves  in  co])j)er  asked 
me  as  his  guest,  lie  is  a  little  man,  born  at  T^eydcn  in  Holland;  he 
was  at  Antwerp.  1  have  dined  with  Master  Hcrnhard  Stecher.  I  paid 
the  messenger  ij  st.     I  received  4 J  fl.  for  prints. 

I  have  drawn  with  the  metal-j)oint  the  portrait  of  Master  T>ukas  van 
Leyden^  I  have  lost  i  fl.  Paid  the  Doctor  6  St.,  again  6  st.  I  gave 
the  Steward  of  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Antwerp  a  Life  of  our  Lady, 
and  4  St.  to  his  servant.  I  gave  Master  Jacob  an  engraved  Passion  and 
a  woodcut  Fassiofi  and  5  other  pieces,  and  gave  4  st.  to  liis  servant.  I 
changed  4  fl.  for  expenses.  I  bought  14  fishskins  for  2  Philips  fl.  I 
have  made  portraits  in  black  chalk  of  the  Surgeon  (or  of  Aert)  Braun 
and  his  wife.  I  gave  the  goldsmith  who  valued  the  rings  for  me  i  fl. 
worth  of  prints.  Of  the  three  rings  which  I  took  in  exchange  for  i)rints 
the  two  smaller  are  valued  at  15  crowns,  but  the  sapphire  is  set  at  25 
crowns — that  makes  54  fl.  8  st.  And  what  amongst  other  things  the 
above  Frenchman  took  was  36  Large  Books,  makes  9  fl.  I  bought  a 
screwknife  for  2  st. 

The  man  with  the  three  rings  has  overreached  me  by  half.  I  did 
not  understand  the  matter.  I  bought  a  red  cap  for  my  god-child^  for 
18  St.  Lost  12  St.  at  play.  Drank  2  st.  I  bought  3  fine  small  rubies 
for  II  gold  fl.  12  St.  I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.  I  have  dined  again 
with  the  Augustinians.  Also  I  dined  twice  with  Tomasin.  I  bought 
13  porpoise  bristle-brushes  for  6  St.,  and  6  bristle-brushes  for  3  st.  I 
made  the  great  Anton  Haunolt's  portrait  in  black  chalk  on  a  royal-sheet. 
I  made  careful  portraits  in  black  chalk  on  two  royal-sheets  of  the 
Surgeon  (or  of  Aert)  Braun  and  his  wife,  and  I  drew  him  once  more 
with  the  metal-point ;  he  paid  me  an  angel.  I  again  changed  i  fl.  for 
expenses.  I  bought  a  pair  of  boots  for  i  fl.  I  paid  6  st.  for  a 
calamaritivi  (ink-stand).  I  bought  a  packing  trunk  for  12  st.  Bought 
a  dozen  lady's  gloves  for  21  st.  and  a  bag  for  6  st.  and  i.  I  paid  3  st. 
for  3  bristle-brushes.  I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses.  Gave  i  st.  for  a 
piece  of  morocco  leather*.  Anton  Haunolt,  whose  portrait  I  took,  has 
given  me  3  Philips  fl.,  and  Bernard  Stecher  gave  me  a  tortoise-shell.     I 

^  These  friars  were  expelled  from  Antwerp  two  years  later  on  account  of  their 
Lutheran  tendencies. 

2  This  is  in  the  Musee  Wicar  at  Lille ;  another  portrait  of  Lucas  van  Leyden  by 
Durer  is  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Collection. 

^  Hieronymus  Imhof. 

^  So,  accovdins;  to  Leitschuh,  should  the  word  losch  be  translated. 
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made  a  portrait  of  his  wife's  niece,  dined  once  with  her  husband,  and 
he  gave  me  2  Philips  fl.  Gave  i  st.  trinkgeld.  I  gave  Anton  Haunolt 
2  Books  and  received  13  st.  for  prints.  I  made  Master  Joachim  a 
present  of  Hans  Ciriin's  work.  Changed  3  Philips  0.  for  expenses.  Have 
dined  twice  with  Bernhard,  also  twice  with  Tomasin.  I  gave  Johst's 
wife  4  woodcuts.  Gave  Friedrich,  Jobst's  man,  2  Books.  I  gave 
glazier  Hennik's  son  2  Books.  Rodrigo  gave  me  one  of  the  parrots 
which  are  brought  from  Malaga,  and  I  gave  the  servant  5  st.  trinh^eld. 

1  have  dined  twice  more  with  Tomasin.  Bought  a  small  cage  for  2  st.,  a 
pair  of  long-boots  for   3  St.,   8  little   boards  for  4  st.     I    gave    Peter 

2  whole-sheet  engravings  and  a  woodcut  sheet.  Have  again  dined 
twice  with  Tomasin.      I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses. 

I  gave  Master  Aert',  the  glasspainter,  a  Life  of  our  Lady  and  gave 
Master  Jean  Mone,  the  French  sculptor,  a  whole  set  of  prints.  He 
gave  my  wife  6  very  finely  made  little  glasses,  full  of  rose  water.  Bought 
a  packing-case  for  7  st.  I  changed  i  fl.  for  expenses,  and  paid  7  st.  for 
a  cut  leather  bag.  Cornelius  Graph eus  the  Secretary  gave  me  Luther's 
Babylonian  Captivity",  in  return  for  which  I  gave  him  my  3  Large 
Books.  I  gave  the  monk  Peter  Puz  i  fl.  worth  of  prints.  To  glass-  ' 
painter  Hennik  I  gave  2  Large  Books.  I  bought  a  piece  of  glazed 
calico  for  4  st.  I  changed  i  Philips  fl.  for  expenses.  I  gave  8  fl.  worth 
of  my  prints  for  a  whole  set  of  Lukas'  engravings.  I  again  changed 
I  Philips  fl.  for  expenses.  I  bought  a  bag  for  9  st.  I  gave  7  st.  for 
half-a-dozen  Netherlands  cards,  and  3  st.  for  a  small  yellow  posthorn. 
I  have  paid  24  st.  for  meat,  12  st.  for  coarse  cloth,  and  again  5  st.  for 
coarse  cloth.  I  dined  twice  with  Tomasin,  gave  Peter  i  st.  I  gave 
7  St.  for  a  present,  and  3  st.  for  canvas.  Rodrigo  gave  me  6  ells  of 
rough,  black  cloth  for  a  mantle,  it  cost  a  crown  an  ell.  I  changed  2  fl. 
for  expenses.     I  gave  the  tailor's  man  2  st.  for  trinkgeld. 

I  reckoned  up  with  Jobst  and  found  myself  31  fl.  in  his  debt,  which 
I  paid  him ;  therein  were  charged  and  deducted  the  two  portrait  heads 
which  I  painted  in  oils,  for  which  he  gave  5  pounds  of  borax  Nether- 
lands' weight.  In  all  my  doings,  spendings,  sales,  and  other  dealings,  in 
all  my  connexions  with  high  and  low,  I  have  suffered  loss  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  Lady  Margaret  in  particular  gave  me  nothing  for 
what  I  made  and  presented  to  her.  And  this  settlement  with  Jobst 
was  made  on  S.  Peter  and  Paul's  day.  21  June. 

I  gave  Rodrigo's  man  7  st.  for  trinkgeld.  I  gave  Master  Heinrich" 
my  engraved  Passion.,  and  he  gave  me  some  burning  pastilles.  I  had 
to  pay  the  tailor  45  st.  for  making  up  the  mantle.  I  have  engaged  with 
a  carrier  to  take  me  from  Antwerp  to  Koln.  I  am  to  pay  him  13  light 
florins,  each  worth  24  stivers,  and  am  to  pay  the  expenses  of  another 
person  and  a  lad  besides. 

Jacob  Rehlinger  gave  me  a  ducat  for  his  likeness  drawn  in  charcoal. 
Gerhard  gave  me  two  little  casks  of  capers  and  olives,  for  which  I 

^  Perhaps  Arnold  Ortkens  or  Van  Ort. 

^  A  quarto  tract  by  Luther,  printed  in    1520  (without   place  or  date),  entitled 
Von  der  Babylonischen  gefengkmiss  der  Kirchen. 
^  Perhaps  the  painter,  Herri  met  de  Bles. 
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gave  4  St.  irinki^cld.  I  gave  Rodrigo's  serwant  i  st.  I  cxc:hanged  my 
portrait  of  the  luiiperor  for  a  wliite  ICnglish  clolh  wliicli  Jacob, 
'I'oniasin's  son-in-law,  gave  me. 

1  July.  Alexander  Inihofhas  lent  nic  a  full   loo  gold  (1.  on  the  eve  of  our 

Lady's  C'rossing  the  Mountains,  1521.  I  gave  him  my  scaled  bond  for 
it  to  repay  the  money  with  thanks  on  delivery  of  the  bond  to  me  at 
Nilrnberg.  I  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  6  st.  1  paid  the  aj)othcrary 
1 1  St.  I  i)aid  3  St.  lor  (^ord.  In  'I'omasin's  kitchen  I  gave  away  a  Philips  fl. 
in  leaving  gifts,  and  1  gave  the  maiden,  his  daughter,  a  gold  florin  as 
parting  present.  I  have  dined  with  him  thrice.  To  Jobst's  wife  I  gave 
I  fl.,  and  another  llorin  in  his  kitchen  for  leaving  gifts.  Also  2  st.  i)aid 
for  lading.  Tomasin  gave  me  a  jar  full  of  the  best  Tiriax'.  I  changed 
3  fl.  for  expenses;  gave  the  house  servant  10  st.  on  leaving.  I  gave 
Peter  i  st.  I  have  given  2  st.  for  frinkgc/d ;  and  3  st.  to  Master  Jacob's 
man.     I  paid  4  st.  for  canvass.     I  gave  Peter  i  st.     Paid  the  messenger 

3  St. 

2  July.  On  our  Lady's  Visitation,  as  I  was  just  about  to  leave  Antwerp,  the 

King  of  Denmark  sent  to  me  to  come  to  him  at  once,  and  take  his 
portrait,  which  I  did  in  charcoal.  I  also  did  that  of  his  servant  Anton, 
and  I  was  made  to  dine  with  the  King,  and  he  behaved  graciously 
towards  me.  I  have  entrusted  my  bale  to  Leonhard  Tucher  and  given 
over  my  white  cloth  to  him.  The  carrier  with  whom  I  bargained  did 
not  take  me,  I  fell  out  with  him.  Gerhard  gave  me  some  Italian  seeds. 
I  gave  the  new  carrier  ( Vicai-'nis)  the  great  turtle  shell,  the  fish-shield, 
the  long  pipe,  the  long  weapon,  the  fish-fins,  and  the  two  little  casks 
of  lemons  and  capers  to  take  home  for  me,  on  the  day  of  our  Lady's 
Visitation  15  21. 


Visit  to  Bnissels  (3 — 12   July  1521). 

3  July.  Next  day  we  travelled  to  Brussels  at  the  command  of  the  King  of 

Denmark,  and  I  engaged  a  driver  to  whom  I  gave  2  fl.  I  gave  the  King 
of  Denmark  the  best  of  all  my  prints^;  they  are  worth  5  fl.  I  again 
changed  2  fl.  for  expenses.  Paid  i  st.  for  a  dish  and  baskets.  I 
noticed  how  the  people  of  Antwerp  marvelled  greatly  when  they  saw^  the 
King  of  Denmark,  to  find  him  such  a  manly,  handsome  man  and  come 
hither  through  his  enemy's  land  with  only  two  attendants.  I  saw  too 
how  the  Emperor  rode  forth  from  Brussels  to  meet  him  and  received  him 
honourably  with  great  pomp.     Then  I  saw  the  noble,  costly  banquet, 

4  July.        which  the  Emperor  and  Lady  Margaret  held  next  day  in  his  honour. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  gloves  for  2  st.    Herr  Anton  paid  me  12  Horn  fl., 

of  which  I  gave  the  painter  2  Horn  fl.  for  the  tablet  to  paint  the  portrait 

on  and  for  having  colours  rubbed  for  me.     The  other  8  Horn  fl.  I  used 

for  expenses. 

7  July.  On  the  Sunday  before  Margaret's  the  King  of  Denmark  gave  a  great 

^  An  antidote  to  poison. 

■^  This  set  of  impressions  is  still  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 
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ban([uet  to  the  Kmj)eror,  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain',  and 
he  l)ade  me  in  and  I  dined  there  also.  I  i)aid  12  st,  for  the  King's  frame, 
and  I  painted  the  King's  portrait  in  oil ;  he  has  given  me  30  fl.  I  gave 
2  St.  to  the  lad,  Bartholomseus  by  name,  who  rubbed  the  colours  for  me. 
I  bought  a  little  glass  jar,  which  once  belonged  to  the  King,  for  2  st.  I 
gave  2  St.  for  trinkgeld.  Paid  2  st.  for  the  engraved  goblets.  I  gave 
Master  Jan's  boy  4  half-sheets  ;  I  also  gave  the  Master-painter's  lad  an 
Apocalypse  and  4  half-sheets. 

Thomas  Bologna  has  given  me  an  Italian  work  of  art,  I  have  also 
bought  a  work  for  i  st.  Master  Jobst  the  tailor  invited  me  and  I  supped 
with  him.  I  paid  32  st.  for  hire  of  a  room  for  8  days  at  Brussels.  I 
gave  an  engraved  Passion  to  the  wife  of  Master  Jan,  the  goldsmith, 
with  whom  I  have  dined  three  times.  I  gave  another  Life  of  our  Lady 
to  the  painter's  apprentice  Bartholomoeus.  I  dined  with  Herr  Nicolaus 
Ziegler  and  gave  i  st.  to  Master  Jan's  servant.  I  have  stayed  on  at 
Brussels  two  days  longer  on  account  of  a  carriage  because  I  could  get 
none.     I  bought  a  pair  of  socks  for  i  st. 


Journey  from  Brussels  to  Koln  (12 — 15   July  1521). 

On  Friday  morning  early  we  set  off  from  Brussels,  and  I  am  to  pay  12  July, 
the  driver  10  fl.    I  paid  my  hostess  5  st.  further  for  the  single  night.    We 
passed  through  two  villages  and  came  to  Louvain,  breakfasted  and  spent 

13  St.  Then  we  went  through  three  villages  and  came  to  Thienen, 
which  is  a  small  town.     There  we  stopped  for  the  night  and  I  spent 

9  St. 

We  set  off  thence  early  on  S.  Margaret's  day  and  passed  thro'  two  13  July, 
villages  and  came  to  a  town  called  S.  Truyen  where  they  are  building 
a  new,  large,  and  very  artistic  church  tower.  From  thence  we  went  on 
past  some  poor  huts  and  came  to  a  town,  Tongres,  where  we  had 
breakfast  and  I  spent  6  st.  Thence  we  went  through  a  village  and 
some  poor  houses  and  came  to  Maastricht.  There  I  stayed  the  night 
and  spent  12  st.  and  2  Blajike'^  besides  for  watchmoney. 

We  went  early  thence  on  Sunday  to  Aachen.    We  ate  there  and  spent  14  July. 

14  St.  Thence  we  travelled  a  6-hour  stage  to  Altenburg,  for  the  driver  did 
not  know  the  way  and  went  wrong.  There  however  we  stopped  for  the 
night  and  spent  6  st. 

Early  on  Monday  we  travelled  through  Juliers,  a  town,  and  came  to  15  July. 
Bergheim  where  we  ate  and  spent  3  st.     Thence  we  travelled  to  Koln. 

The  day  they  started  from  Brussels  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  they  started  away  from  Niirnberg  the  year  before. 
The  Diary  takes  us  no  further.  About  three  weeks  later  the 
party  doubtless  was  not  far  from  home.  Their  hearts  must  have 
beat  fast  as  they  came  to  the  bend  in  the  road  near  Erlangen, 

^  Durer  probably  means  Charles  V's  sister  Eleonore,  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 
2  One  Blank  =  2  Stivers. 
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just  where  the  hist  im)iintJiin-i  ippic  sprcids  over  the  Franconian 
phiin,  and  where  to-clay  the  express-train  emcri^cs  with  a  Last 
scream  from  its  fnial  luiniel.  'Ihcy  turned  tlie  corner  and  tlie 
well-known  hill  of  their  lionie  with  its  i)residing  Veste  greeted 
their  view. 

Even  now  all  dani^cr  was  not  at  an  end  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  Niirnberg  was  often  infested  by  robbers,  as  the  roads  with 
their  avenues  of  pendent  skeletons  sufficiently  proved,  and  as 
the  following  undated  letter  of  Dlirer's  records. 

"  Dear  Master  Wolf  Stromcr, 

My  most  gracious  lord  of  Salzburg  has  sent  mc  a  letter  by 
the  hand  of  his  glass-painter.  I  shall  he  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
help  him.  He  is  to  buy  glass  and  materials  here.  He  tells  me  that 
near  Frcistiidtlcin  he  was  robbed  and  had  20  florins  taken  from  him. 
He  has  asked  me  to  send  him  to  you,  for  his  gracious  lord  told  him  if  he 
wanted  anything  to  let  you  know.  I  send  him  therefore  to  your  Wisdom 
with  my  apprentice. 

"  Your  Wisdom's 

AlBRECHT    DiJRER." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Dlirer  was  not  a  man  of  very 
contented  disposition.  But  for  the  ill-health  it  brought 
him  his  Netherlands  journey  had  been  most  successful  It 
was  doubtless  enjoyable.  He  accomplished  the  main  object 
for  which  he  set  out.  His  Pension  was  confirmed  by  the 
new  Emperor.  He  added  greatly  to  his  fame.  He  saw 
the  world.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  honour.  The 
town-council  of  Antwerp,  like  that  of  Venice  years  before, 
tried  to  retain  him  permanently  with  them.  They  offered 
him  a  salary  of  300  Philipsgulden  a  year  with  a  house  and 
freedom  from  taxation.  But  the  love  of  home  was  strong  in  him 
and  so  he  returned  to  spend  his  last  years  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Henceforward  he  lived  out  an  honoured,  if  somewhat  premature, 
old  age  amongst  his  own  people.  His  earthly  journeys  were  at 
an  end.  There  remained  for  him  only  the  short  passage  to  the 
tomb  where  his  bones  still  rest,  outside  the  gates  of  Nlirnberg. 


CHAPTER    VIll. 


DiJRER'S   LAST   YEARS. 


Shortly  after  Diirer's  return  to  Nurnberg  he  painted  a 
half-length  picture,  which  Thausing  believes  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Hans  Imhof  the  elder,  and  suggests  may  have  been  painted  to 
liquidate  the  debt  of  a  lOO  florins,  contracted  by  Diirer  with  the 
Antwerp  Imhofs.  The  picture  is  now  at  Madrid  and  is  one 
of  Diirer's  finest  existing  portraits.  The  town-authorities  of 
Niirnberg  were  eager  to  give  employment  to  their  illustrious 
fellow-citizen.  The  great  Hall  of  the  Rathhaus  needed  decora- 
tion and  Diirer  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  work. 
Three  large  pictures  were  needed  to  adorn  the  parts  of  a 
long  wall  divided  by  two  doors.  The  Allegory  of  Calumny,  a 
favourite  subject  with  humanistic  painters,  was  chosen  for  one 
of  the  spaces  ;  Maximilian's  Car  of  Triumph,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  woodcut  printed  the  same  year,  occupied  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  wall  at  the  other  end  ;  whilst  a  balcony  full  of 
pipers  was  introduced  in  the  middle,  the  pipers  themselves  being 
portraits  of  local  celebrities.  Georg  Pencz  executed  the  pictures 
from  Diirer's  designs.  They  had  all  to  be  painted  over  again  in 
1618  and  now  nothing  but  a  faint  trace  of  the  work  can  be  seen. 

In  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  Diirer  was  less  active  as  an 
artist  than  he  had  been  before  his  journey  to  the  North.  His 
mind  lost  none  of  its  vigour  but  his  body  was  weakened  by  the 
sickness  he  brought  home  from  Zeeland  and  by  other  repeated 
illnesses.  Still  he  painted  and  engraved  several  excellent  por- 
traits, and  he  wrote  out  in  final  form  some  of  his  ideas  upon 
artistic  and  other  subjects. 
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'I'wo  iiUcicstiiii;-  IctttM-s  arc  all  the  personal  \vntinL;s  thai  the 
year  1523  affords.  The  first  is  to  l^^lector  Albrccht,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  o(^  Mainz,  ah'cady  known  to  us. 

"  I'Viday  (4  Sept.)  after  dilcs',  1523. 

"  Most  worthy,  illustrious,  iiigh-born  Prince  and  lord.  1  send  my 
most  luunhlc,  zealous  service  to  your  Electoral  Grace.  Most  gracious 
lord,  on  receipt  of  your  gracious  letter  and  rccjuest,  I  at  once  went  to 
Nikolaus  (ilockenton  about  the  missal,  according  to  your  gracious 
connnand.  He  has  not  yet  got  it  finished,  and  he  told  me  that  he  has 
still  seven  large  subjects  to  paint,  as  well  as  seven  of  the  largest  initials. 
He  would  not  fix  me  any  definite  time  when  they  would  be  ready.  He 
said  that  unless  some  more  money  were  sent  him  he  must  lay  aside 
your  Cirace's  work  for  want  of  food,  and  take  something  else  in  hand 
for  lie  has  nothing  in  the  house  for  his  necessities.  I  could  do  no  more 
with  him  in  the  matter  except  urge  him  to  carry  on  the  work  as  far  as 
possible,  etc. 

"  Before  I  was  ill  this  year  I  sent  your  Electoral  Grace  a  copper-plate 
engraved  with  your  Grace's  portrait,  and  with  it  500  impressions.  Find- 
ing no  mention  of  it  in  your  Electoral  Grace's  letter  I  fear  one  of  two 
things — either  that  the  portrait  has  not  pleased  your  Electoral  Grace, 
which  would  be  a  sorrow  to  me,  if  I  had  not  spent  my  pains  well ;  at 
other  times  I  wonder  whether  possibly  it  may  have  failed  to  reach  your 
Grace  at  all.  Praying  for  a  gracious  answer  about  it  from  your  Electoral 
Grace,  I  herewith  hold  myself  commended  in  all  humble  service  to  your 
Electoral  Grace  as  my  most  gracious  lord. 

"  Your  Electoral  Grace's  most  humble 

Albrecht  DiJRER 

at  Niirnberg. " 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Felix  Frey,  perhaps  a 
relative  of  Hans  Frey,  Diirer's  father-in-law.  The  artist  was 
always  very  fond  of  Hans  Frey  and  cannot  but  have  been 
affected  by  his  death,  which  occurred  this  very  year  on  Nov.  21. 
Durer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  event : — 

"In  the  year  1523  (as  they  reckon  it),  on  our  dear  Lady's  day, 
when  she  was  offered  in  the  Temple,  early,  before  the  morning  chimes, 
Hans  Frey,  my  dear  father-in-law,  passed  away.  He  had  lain  ill  for 
almost  six  years  and  suffered  quite  incredible  adversities  in  this  world. 
He  received  the  Sacraments  before  he  died.  God  Almighty  be  gracious 
to  him." 

Felix  Frey,  who  was  a  Zurich  Reformer,  was  probably  no 
near  relative  of  the  deceased,  or  there  would  have  been  some 
reference  to  his  death  in  the  following  letter.     The  original  of  it 
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is  in  the  Museum  at  Basel,  written  on  the  back  of  a  drawing  of 
twelve  dancing  monkeys  (Braun,  nos.  3  and  3  bis). 

"NiJRNBERG,  5  Dec.  1523,  Sunday  after  Andrew's. 

My  dear  and  gracious  Master  Frey,  I  have  received  the  little  book 
you  sent  to  Master  (Ulrich)  Varnbiiler  and  me  ;  when  he  has  finished 
reading  it  I  will  read  it  too.  As  to  the  monkey-dance  you  want  me  to 
draw  for  you,  I  have  drawn  this  one  here,  unskilfully  enough,  for  it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  any  monkeys  ;  so  pray  put  up  with  it.  Convey 
my  willing  service  to  Herr  Zwingli  (the  Reformer),  Hans  Leu  (a 
protestant  painter),  Hans  Urich,  and  my  other  good  Masters. 

Albrecht  Durer. 
Divide  these  five  little  prints  amongst  you ;    I  have  nothing  else 


new. 


The    year    1524    now  approaches,  bringing   with    it    those  / 

important  events  in  the  History  of  NUrnberg  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  second  chapter.  The  Franconian  city  was 
about  to  stand  forth,  first  among  the  free  towns  of  the  Empire, 
and  declare  for  a  moderate  Reformation.  Diirer  unquestionably 
approved  of  the  step.  His  religious  opinions  at  this  time  were 
of  a  Lutheran  character.  He  looked  upon  Luther  as  a  great 
leader ;  he  delighted  in  his  writings  and  eagerly  bought  and 
read  them.  Diirer's  friends  were  all,  more  or  less,  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  They  were  for  a  moderate  advance.  The 
younger  generation  wanted  to  move  more  rapidly.  Fiery  spirits 
were  for  overturning,  some  one  thing,  some  another.  They 
wanted  not  so  much  to  reform  as  to  revolutionize,  to  substitute 
a  new  Protestant  for  an  old  Catholic  tyranny.  Some  again,  like 
Diirer's  three  apprentices,  Georg  Pencz,  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  and 
Barthel  Beham,  boldly  declared  themselves  at  once  atheists  and 
communists.  They  were  exiled  from  the  town  to  think  the 
matter  over.  Georg  Pencz,  the  mildest  of  the  '  three  godless 
painters,'  was  permitted  to  return  after  a  short  banishment ;  the 
others,  who  were  far  better  artists,  maintained  their  opinions 
firmly  and  had  to  stay  away. 

Clearly  Niirnberg  was  in  a  seething  state.  The  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  her  in  sympathy  or  scorn.  Niklas  Kratzer, 
whose  acquaintance  Diirer  made  at  Antwerp,  and  who  was 
present  when  Diirer  drew  Erasmus'  portrait,  was  watching  the 

C.  D.  9 
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march  of  events  iVoiu  his  home  in  ICn^hmd.     When  the  decisive 
step  had  been  taken  he  wrote  to  Dlirer  (sec  above  p.  28), 

"Now  that  you  arc  all  evangelical  in  Niirnberp^  T  must  write  to  you. 
(lOd  grant  you  grace  to  i)crsevcre.  The  adversaries  are  strong  hut  (iod 
is  stronger,  and  is  wont  to  hell)  the  sick  who  call  upon  him  and  acknow- 
ledge him." 

Cornelius  Grapheus  too,  a  good  Antwerp  friend,  sent  a  letter 
of  enquiry  to  his  old  dinner  companion.      It  is  addressed 

"To  Master  Albrecht  Diirer,  unrivalled  chief  in  the  art  of  painting, 
my  friend  and  most  beloved  brother  in  Christ,  at  Niirnberg ;  or  in  his 
absence  to  Wilibald  Pirkheimer. 

I  wrote  a  good  long  letter  to  you,  some  time  ago,  in  the  name  of 
our  common  friend  Thomas  l^ombelli,  but  we  have  received  no  answer 
from  you.  We  are  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  hear  even  three  words 
from  you,  that  we  may  know  how  you  are  and  what  is  going  on  in  your 
parts,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  events  are  happening.  Thomas 
Hombelli  sends  you  his  heartiest  greeting.  I  beg  you,  as  I  did  in  my 
last  letter,  to  greet  Wilibald  Pirkheimer  a  score  of  times  for  me.  Of  my 
own  condition  I  will  tell  you  nothing.  The  bearers  of  this  letter  will 
be  able  to  acquaint  you  with  everything.  They  are  very  good  men  and 
most  sincere  Christians.  I  commend  them  to  you  and  my  friend  Pirk- 
heimer as  if  they  were  myself;  for  they,  themselves  the  best  of  men, 
merit  the  highest  recommendation  to  the  best  of  men.  Farewell, 
dearest  Albrecht.  Amongst  us  there  is  a  great  and  daily  increasing 
persecution  on  account  of  the  Gospel.  Our  brethren,  the  bearers,  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  more  openly.     Again  farewell. 

Wholly  yours, 


Cornelius  Grapheus. 


Antwerp,  23  February,  1524." 


Diirer  doubtless  returned  answers  to  both  these  letters,  but 
only  that  to  Niklas  Kratzer  has  been  preserved\    It  is  addressed 

"To  the  honourable  and  venerable  Herr  Niklas  Kratzer,  servant 
to  his  Royal  Majesty  in  England,  my  gracious  Master  and  Friend. 

NiJRNBERG,  Monday  (5  Dec.)  after  Barbara's,  1524. 

First  my  most  wiUing  service  to  you,  dear  Herr  Niklas.  I  have 
received  and  read  your  letter  with  pleasure,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that 
things  are  going  well  with  you.  I  have  spoken  for  you  to  Herr 
Wilibald  Pirkheimer  about  the  instrument  you  wanted  to  have.  He  is 
having  one  made  for  you  and  is  going  to  send  it  to  you  with  a  letter. 

^  It  is  accurately  printed  in  the  Repertorium.,  Band  xi.  p.  342. 
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The  things  Herr  Hans  left  when  he  died  have  all  been  scattered ;  as  I 
was  away  at  the  time  of  his  death  I  cannot  find  out  where  they  are  gone 
to.  The  same  has  hap[)ened  to  Stabius's  things ;  they  were  all  taken  to 
Austria,  and  I  can  tell  you  no  more  about  them.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  yet  begun  to  translate  Euclid  into  German,  as  you 
told  me,  if  you  had  time,  you  would  do. 

We  have  to  stand  in  disgrace  and  danger  for  the  sake  ot  the 
Christian  faith,  for  they  abuse  us  as  heretics ;  but  may  God  grant  us  his 
grace  and  strengthen  us  in  his  word,  for  we  must  obey  Him  rather  than 
men.  It  is  better  to  lose  life  and  goods  than  that  God  should  cast  us, 
body  and  soul,  into  hell-fire.  Therefore  may  He  confirm  us  in  that 
which  is  good,  and  enlighten  our  adversaries,  poor,  miserable,  blind 
creatures,  that  they  may  not  perish  in  their  errors. 

Now  God  bless  you !  I  send  you  two  likenesses,  printed  from 
copper,  which  you  will  know  well.  At  present  I  have  no  good  news  to 
write  you,  but  much  evil.     However  only  God's  will  cometh  to  pass. 

Your  Wisdom's 

Albrecht  Durer." 

In  this  same  year  Durer  wrote  an  important  letter  to  the 
Town-council  of  Niirnberg.  It  explains  itself  and  requires  no 
further  preface. 

"Prudent,  honourable  and  wise,  most  gracious  Masters.  During 
long  years,  by  hardworking  pains  and  labour  under  God's  blessing,  I 
have  saved  out  of  my  earnings  as  much  as  1000  florins  Rhenish,  which 
I  should  now  be  glad  to  invest  for  my  support. 

I  know  indeed  that  your  Honours  are  not  often  wont  at  the  present 
time  to  grant  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  florin  for  twenty ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  before  now  other  applications  of  a  like  kind  have  been 
refused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  scruple  that  I  address  your 
Honours  in  this  matter.  Yet  my  necessities  impel  me  to  prefer  this 
request  to  your  Honours,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  above  all  by 
the  particularly  gracious  favour  which  I  have  always  received  from  your 
Honourable  Wisdoms,  as  well  as  by  the  following  considerations. 

Your  Wisdoms  know  how  I  have  always  hitherto  shown  myself 
dutiful,  willing,  and  zealous  in  all  matters  that  concerned  your  Wisdoms 
and  the  common  weal  of  the  town.  You  know  moreover  how,  before 
now,  I  have  served  many  individual  members  of  the  Council,  as  well  as 
of  the  community  here,  gratuitously  rather  than  for  pay,  when  they 
stood  in  need  of  my  help,  art,  and  labour.  I  can  also  write  with  truth 
that,  during  the  thirty  years  I  have  stayed  at  home,  I  have  not  received 
from  people  in  this  town  work  worth  500  florins — truly  a  trifling  and 
ridiculous  sum — and  not  a  fifth  part  of  that  has  been  profit.  I  have,  on 
the  contrary,  earned  and  attained  all  my  poverty  (which,  God  knows, 
has  grown  irksome  to  me)  from  Princes,  Lords,  and  other  foreign 
persons,  so  that  I  only  spend  in  this  town  what  I  have  earned  from 
foreigners. 

9—2 
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Doubtless  also  your  Honours  remember  that  at  one  time  Emperor 
Maximilian,  of  most  praiseworthy  memory,  in  return  for  the  manifold 
services  which  1  had  i)erformed  for  him,  year  after  year,  of  his  own 
im|)ulsc  ami  im])crial  charity  wanted  to  make  me  free  of  taxes  in  this 
town.  At  the  instance,  however,  of  some  of  the  elder  Councillors,  who 
treated  with  me  in  the  matter  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  I  willingly 
resigned  that  privilege,  in  order  to  honour  the  said  Councillors  and  to 
maintain  their  privileges,  usages,  and  rights. 

Again,  nineteen  years  ago,  the  government  of  Venice  offered  to 
appoint  me  to  an  office  and  to  give  me  a  salary  of  200  ducats  a  year. 
So  too,  only  a  short  time  ago  when  I  was  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
Council  of  Antwerp  would  have  given  me  300  Philij)sgulden  a  year, 
kept  me  there  free  of  taxes,  and  honoured  me  with  a  well-built  house  ; 
and  besides  I  should  have  been  paid  in  addition  at  both  places  for  all 
the  work  I  might  have  done  for  the  gentry.  But  I  declined  all  this, 
because  of  the  particular  love  and  affection  which  I  bear  to  your 
honourable  Wisdoms  and  to  my  fatherland,  this  honourable  town, 
preferring,  as  I  did,  to  live  under  your  Wisdoms  in  a  moderate  way 
rather  than  to  be  rich  and  held  in  honour  in  other  places. 

It  is  therefore  my  most  submissive  prayer  to  your  Honours,  that 
you  will  be  pleased  graciously  to  take  these  facts  into  consideration, 
and  to  receive  from  me  on  my  account  these  1000  florins,  paying  me  50 
florins  a  year  as  interest.  I  could  indeed  place  them  well  with  other 
respectable  parties  here  and  elsewhere,  but  I  should  prefer  to  see  them 
in  the  hands  of  your  Wisdoms.  I  and  my  wife  will  then,  now  that  we 
are  both  growing  daily  older,  feebler,  and  more  helpless,  possess  the 
certainty  of  a  fitting  household  for  our  needs ;  and  we  shall  experience 
thereby,  as  formerly,  your  honourable  Wisdoms'  favour  and  goodwill. 
To  merit  this  from  your  Honours  with  all  my  powers  I  shall  ever  be 
found  willing. 

Your  Wisdoms'  willing,  obedient  burgher, 

Albrecht  Durer." 


The  Council  acceded  to  the  request  conveyed  in  this  letter, 
and  the  covenanted  interest  was  annually  paid  till  DUrer's  death. 
The  rate  was  then  lowered  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  pay- 
ments were  continued  to  the  artist's  widow. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  this  same  year  1524,  the 
Niirnberg  Council  determined  to  found,  in  one  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries,  a  High  School,  or  Gymnasium,  where  the  New 
Learning  should  be  taught  by  the  most  enlightened  Professors 
they  could  find.  Melanchthon,  though  he  could  not  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  School,  came  on  a  long  visit  to  Niirnberg,  as 
Pirkheimer's  guest,  and  gave  great  assistance  to  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme.     He  and  Dlirer  had  doubtless  met  before.     Now 
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they  v/ould  be  brought  into  almost  daily  contact.  Their  quiet, 
amicable  dispositions  were  mutually  agreeable.  An  intimate 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  Diirer  engraved  the 
scholar's  portrait,  inscribing  it  with  words  of  highest  praise. 
Melanchthon,  for  his  part,  wrote  several  records  of  his  inter- 
course with  Diirer.  An  almost  contemporary  writer  relates  as 
follows  \ 

*'  Melanchthon  was  often,  and  for  many  hours  together,  in  Pirk- 
heimer's  company,  at  the  time  when  they  were  advising  together  about 
the  churches  and  schools  at  Niirnberg;  and  Diirer,  the  painter,  used 
also  to  be  invited  to  dinner  with  them.  Diirer  was  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness,  and  Melanchthon  used  to  say  of  him  that,  though  he 
excelled  in  the  art  of  painting,  it  was  the  least  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. Disputes  often  arose  between  Pirkheimer  and  Diirer  on  these 
occasions  about  the  matters  recently  discussed,  and  Pirkheimer  used 
vehemently  to  op[)Ose  Diirer.  Diirer  was  an  excessively  subtle  dis- 
putant and  refuted  his  adversary's  arguments,  just  as  if  he  had  come 
fully  prepared  for  the  discussion.  Thereupon  Pirkheimer,  who  was 
rather  a  choleric  man  and  liable  to  very  severe  attacks  of  the  gout, 
fired  up  and  burst  forth  again  and  again  into  such  words  as  these, 
'What  you  say  cannot  be  painted,'  'Nay!'  rejoined  Diirer,  'but  what 
you  advance  cannot  be  put  into  words  or  even  figured  to  the  mind.'  I 
remember  hearing  Melanchthon  often  tell  this  story,  and  in  relating  it 
he  confessed  his  astonishment  at  the  ingenuity  and  power  manifested  by 
a  painter  m  arguing  with  a  man  of  Pirkheimer's  renown." 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  affection  which  Diirer  conceived  for 
Melanchthon  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  DUrer's  death,  his 
widow,  doubtless  in  fulfilment  of  her  husband's  wishes,  gave  a 
considerable  fraction  of  his  property  towards  the  endowment  of 
Melanchthon's  Theological  College  at  Wittenberg. 

In  these  last  years  of  his  life,  Diirer  was,  as  we  have  said, 
unable  to  be  as  prolific  in  production  as  he  had  been  in  middle 
age.  He  engraved  some  remarkable  portraits,  notably  those  of 
Melanchthon  and  Pirkheimer,  and  he  designed  wood-cut  like- 
nesses of  his  friends,  Ulrich  Varnbiiler  and  Eoban  Hesse.  He 
also  painted  some  good  portraits,  notably  three  done  in  the  year 
1526,  that  representing  Hieronymus  Holzschuher  (in  the  Berlin 
Gallery)  being  one  of  Durer's  most  notable  pictures.  But  the 
year   1526  is   chiefly  memorable   in   the   annals  of   Durer's  life, 

^  C.  Peucer,  in  Tract,  hist,  de  Ph.  Melanc.  (Amberg.  1569,  410.)  p.  11,  quoted  in 
Strobel,  Misc.  Lit.  (Nuremb.  1781,  8vo.)  vi.  209 — 214. 
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because,  in  it,  he  finished  the  most  famous  and  the  p^randest  of 
all  his  paintin<^s — the  'Four  Preachers '  now  at  Munich.  Tliey 
are  depicted  upon  two  panels,  Peter  and  John  upon  one,  Paul  and 
Mark  on  the  other.  Each  figure  was  intended  to  be  an  embodi- 
ment of  one  of  the  lH)ur  Temperaments.  Below  the  panels 
certain  verses  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
were  painted,  that  the  artist's  further  intention  in  the  picture 
might  be  made  clear.     The  inscription  runs  thus, 

"  All  worldly  rulers  in  these  dangerous  times  should  give  good 
heed  tliat  they  receive  not  human  misguidance  for  the  Word  of  God, 
for  God  will  have  nothing  added  to  His  Word  nor  taken  away  from  it. 
Hear  therefore  these  four  excellent  men,  Peter,  John,  Paul,  and  Mark, 
their  warning. 

Peter  says  in  his  2nd  epistle  in  the  2nd  chapter :  There  were 
false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies  even 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction.  And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways ;  by  reason 
of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.  And  through  cove- 
tousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchandise  of  you : 
whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not^  and  their  damnation 
slumbereth  not. 

John  in  his  ist  epistle  in  the  4th  chapter  writes  thus  :  Beloved, 
believe  not  every  spirit  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God  : 
because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  Hereby 
know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God  :  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God  :  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God :  and  this  is 
that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come; 
and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world. 

In  the  2nd  epistle  to  Timothy  in  the  3rd  chapter  S.  Paul  writes: 
This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come.  For 
men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud, 
blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without 
natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce, 
despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God ;  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  the  power  thereof:  from  such  turn  away.  For  of  this  sort  are 
they  which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women  laden  with 
sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

S.  Mark  writes  in  his  Gospel  in  the  12th  chapter:  He  said  unto 
them  in  his  doctrine.  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  love  to  go  in  long 
clothing,  and  love  salutations  in  the  market-places,  and  the  chief  seats 
in  the  synagogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts ;  which  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers  :  these  shall 
receive  greater  damnation." 
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These  four  types  of  men  Durcr  therefore  painted,  as  combin- 
ing to  utter  words  of  warning  and  rebuke  to  the  people  of  his 
own  days.  The  pictures  were  Dlirer's  final  and  most  powerful 
message  to  his  own  townsfolk,  for  it  was  for  them  they  were 
painted  as  the  following  letter  to  the  Town-Council  of  Nurn- 
berg  proves. 

*'  Prudent,  honourable,  wise,  dear  Masters.  I  have  been  intending, 
for  a  long  time  past,  to  show  my  respect  for  your  Wisdoms  by  the 
presentation  of  some  humble  picture  of  mine  as  a  remembrance  ;  but  I 
have  been  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  imperfection  and  insignifi- 
cance of  my  works,  for  I  felt  that  with  such  I  could  not  well  stand 
before  your  Wisdoms.  Now,  however,  that  I  have  just  painted  a  panel 
upon  which  I  have  bestowed  more  trouble  than  on  any  other  painting, 
I  considered  none  more  worthy  to  keep  it  as  a  reminiscence  than  your 
Wisdoms. 

Therefore  I  present  it  to  your  Wisdoms  with  the  humble  and  urgent 
prayer  that  you  will  favourably  and  graciously  receive  it,  and  will  be  and 
continue,  as  1  have  ever  found  you,  my  kind  and  dear  Masters. 

Thus  shall  I  be  diligent  to  serve  your  Wisdoms  in  all  humility. 

Your  Wisdoms'  humble 

Albrecht  Durer." 

The  Council  accepted  the  gift  on  the  6th  Oct.  1526,  and 
presented  the  artist  with  a  hundred  florins,  his  wife  with  ten, 
and  his  apprentice  with  two.  Diirer  intended  that  his  Four 
Preachers  should  proclaim  their  message  for  centuries  from 
the  walls  of  the  Rathhaus  ;  but,  when  they  had  been  painted 
about  a  hundred  years,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  got  possession 
of  them,  by  bribery  and  threats,  and  carried  them  to  Munich, 
where  they  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Old  Pinakothek. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1525)  Diirer  first  appeared  before  the 
public  as  an  author,  by  publishing  a  volume  entitled,  '  The 
Teaching  of  Measurements  with  rule  and  compass.'  In  1527 
he  issued  a  long  essay  upon  the  'Art  of  Fortification,'  a  subject 
of  great  importance  in  those  turbulent  days,  when  the  development 
of  the  powers  of  gunpowder  was  revolutionising  military  tactics. 
He  next  set  to  work  to  bring  into  final  shape  those  studies  of 
'  Human  Proportions '  which  had  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  his 
life.  Two  books  of  the  four  were  ready  for  press,  the  other  two 
only  awaited  final  revision,  when  their  author  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  death.     Niirnberg  awoke  on  the  6th  of 
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April  1528  to  hear  that  the  greatest  of  her  citizens  was  dead. 
Kvcn  Pirkhciiiicr  knew  nothing'  of  his  friend's  iUness  till  all  was 
over.  "  In  Albrccht  "  he  cried  "  I  have  lost  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had  on  earth."  Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  grief.  Diirer  was 
mourned  by  the  best  nu;n  in  Europe. 

*'  As  to  Diirer,"  Luther  writes  in  answer  to  Eohan  llessc,  "it  is  natural 
and  right  to  weep  for  so  excellent  a  man ;  still  you  should  rather  think 
him  blessed,  as  one  whom  Christ  has  taken  in  the  fullness  of  hi^  wisdom 
and  by  a  happy  death  from  these  most  troublous  times,  and  perhaps 
from  times  even  more  troublous  which  are  to  come,  lest  one,  who 
was  worthy  to  look  ui)on  nothing  but  excellence,  should  be  forced  to 
behold  things  most  vile.     May  he  rest  in  peace.     Amen." 

Pirkheimer  took  up  the  artist's  interrupted  work  and  saw 
the  *  Four  Books  of  Human  Proportions '  through  the  press. 
Joachim  Camerarius  (or  Cammermeister),  one  of  the  Professors 
at  the  new  gymnasium  and  an  intimate  friend  of  DUrer's, 
published  a  Latin  translation  of  the  first  two  books,  about  four 
years  later.  Certain  passages  of  Camerarius'  preface  contain 
interesting  biographical  matter  and  are  well  worth  translating 
in  this  place. 

"  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  talk  about  art.  My  purpose  was 
to  speak  somewhat,  as  needs  must  be,  of  the  artificer,  tlie  author 
of  this  book.  He,  I  trust,  has  become  known  by  his  virtue  and 
his  deserts,  not  only  to  his  own  country  but  to  foreign  nations  also. 
Full  well  I  know  that  his  praises  need  not  our  trumpetings  to  the 
world,  since  by  his  excellent  works  he  is  exalted  and  honoured 
with  undying  glory.  Yet,  as  we  were  publishing  his  writings,  and 
an  opportunity  arose  of  committing  to  print  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
remarkable  man  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  ours,  we  have  judged  it 
expedient  to  put  together  some  few  scraps  of  information,  learnt 
partly  from  the  conversations  of  others  and  partly  from  our  own 
intercourse  with  him.  This  will  give  some  indication  of  his  singular 
skill  and  genius  as  artist  and  man,  and  cannot  fail  of  affording  pleasure 
to  the  reader.  We  have  heard  that  our  Albrecht  was  of  Hungarian 
extraction,  but  that  his  forefathers  emigrated  to  Germany.  We  can 
therefore  have  but  little  to  say  of  his  origin  and  birth.  Though  they 
were  honourable,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  gained  more 
glory  from  him  than  he  from  them. 

Nature  bestowed  on  him  a  body  remarkable  in  build  and  stature 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  noble  mind  it  contained ;  that  in  this  too 
Nature's  Justice,  extolled  by  Hippocrates,  might  not  be  forgotten — 
that  Justice,  which,  while  it  assigns  a  grotesque  form  to  the  ape's 
grotesque  soul,  is  wont  also  to  clothe  noble  minds  in  bodies  worthy  of 
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them.  His  head  was  intelligent',  liis  eyes  flashing,  his  nose  nobly- 
formed  and,  as  the  (jreeks  say,  Terpdyowou.  His  neck  was  rather  long, 
his  chest  broad,  his  body  not  too  stout,  his  thighs  muscular,  his  legs 
firm  and  steady.  But  his  fingers — you  would  vow  you  had  never  seen 
anything  more  elegant. 

His  conversation  was  marked  by  so  much  sweetness  and  wit,  that 
nothing  displeased  his  hearers  so  much  as  the  end  of  it.  Letters, 
it  is  true,  he  had  not  cultivated,  but  the  great  sciences  of  Physics 
and  Mathematics,  which  are  perpetuated  by  letters,  he  had  almost 
entirely  mastered.  He  not  only  understood  principles  and  knew  how 
to  apply  them  in  practice,  but  he  was  able  to  set  them  forth  in 
words.  This  is  proved  by  his  Geometrical  treatises,  wherein  I  see 
nothing  omitted,  except  what  he  judged  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  work.  An  ardent  zeal  impelled  him  towards  the  attainment  of 
all  virtue  in  conduct  and  life,  the  display  of  which  caused  him  to 
be  deservedly  held  a  most  excellent  man.  Yet  he  was  not  of  a 
melancholy  severity  nor  of  a  repulsive  gravity  ;  nay,  whatever  conduced 
to  pleasantness  and  cheerfulness,  and  was  not  inconsistent  with  honour 
and  rectitude,  he  cultivated  all  his  life  and  approved  even  in  his  old 
age.  The  works  he  has  left  on  Gymnastic  and  Music  are  of  such 
character. 

But  Nature  had  specially  designed  him  for  a  painter,  and  therefore 
he  embraced  the  study  of  that  art  with  all  his  energies,  and  was  ever 
desirous  of  observing  the  works  and  principles  of  the  famous  painters 
of  every  land,  and  of  imitating  whatever  he  approved  in  them. 
Moreover,  with  respect  to  those  studies,  he  experienced  the  generosity 
and  won  the  favour  of  the  greatest  kings  and  princes,  and  even  of 
MaximiHan  himself  and  his  grandson  the  Emperor  Charles  ;  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  them  with  no  contemptible  salary.  But  after  his 
hand  had,  so  to  speak,  attained  its  maturity,  his  sublime  and  virtue- 
loving  genius  became  best  discoverable  in  his  works,  for  his  subjects 
were  fine  and  his  treatment  of  them  noble.  You  may  judge  the  truth 
of  these  statements  from  his  extant  prints  in  honour  of  Maximilian 
and  his  memorable  astronomical  diagrams,  not  to  mention  other  works, 
not  one  of  which  but  a  painter  of  any  nation  or  day  would  be  proud  to 
call  his  own.  The  nature  of  a  man  is  never  more  certainly  and 
definitely   shown  than   in  the  works   he  produces    as   the  fruit   of  his 

art What  single  painter  has  there  ever   been  who  did  not  reveal 

his  character  in  his  works  ?  Instead  of  instances  from  ancient  history  I 
shall  content  myself  with  examples  from  our  own  time.  No  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  many  painters  have  sought  a  vulgar  celebrity 
by  immodest  pictures.  It  is  not  credible  that  those  artists  can  be 
virtuous,  whose  minds  and  fingers  composed  such  works.  We  have 
also  seen  pictures  minutely  finished  and  fairly  well  coloured,  wherein, 

^  '■'■  Captit  argutumy  The  phrase  is  from  Virgil's  description  of  the  thorough- 
bred horse  {Gcorg.  iii.).  The  above  passage  is  introduced  (with  modifications)  into 
Melchior  Adam's  Vitcc  Germ.  Philos.  (p.  66)  where  this  sentence  runs:  'the  deep- 
thinking,  serene-souled  artist  was  seen  unmistakably  in  his  arched  and  lofty  brcnv  and 
in  the  fiery  glance  of  his  eye.' 
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it  is  true,  the  master  showed  a  certain  talent  and  industry ;  but  art  was 
wanting.  Albrccht,  tlicrcforc,  .shall  wc  most  justly  admire  as  an  earnest 
guardian  of  piety  and  modesty,  and  as  one  who  showed,  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  i)ictines,  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  ])owers, 
although  none  even  of  his  lesser  works  is  to  be  des])ised.  You  will  not 
llnd  in  thcni  a  single  line  carelessly  or  wrongly  drawn,  not  a  single 
supertUious  dot. 

What  shall  1  .say  of  the  steadiness  and  exactitude  of  his  hand? 
You  might  swear  that  rule,  scpiare,  or  compasses  had  been  employed  to 
draw  lines,  which  he,  in  fact,  drew  with  the  brush,  or  very  often  with 
pencil  or  pen,  unaitled  by  artificial  means,  to  the  great  marvel  of  those 
who  watched  him.  Why  should  I  tell  how  his  hand  so  closely  followed 
the  ideas  of  his  nnnd  that,  in  a  moment,  he  often  dashed  upon  paper, 
or,  as  painters  say,  composed,  sketches  of  every  kind  of  thing  with 
pencil  or  pen?  1  see  I  shall  not  be  believed  by  my  readers  when  I 
relate,  that  sometimes  he  would  draw  separately,  not  only  the  different 
parts  of  a  composition,  but  even  the  different  parts  of  bodies,  which, 
when  joined  together,  agreed  with  one  another  so  well  that  nothing 
could  have  fitted  better.  In  fact  this  consummate  artist's  mind,  endowed 
with  all  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  truth  and  of  the  agreement 
of  the  parts  one  with  another,  governed  and  guided  his  hand  and  bade 
it  trust  to  itself  without  any  other  aids.  With  like  accuracy  he  held  the 
brush,  wherewith  he  drew  the  smallest  things  on  canvas  or  wood  with- 
out sketching  them  in  beforehand,  so  that,  far  from  giving  ground  for 
blame,  they  always  won  the  highest  praise.  And  this  was  a  subject  of 
greatest  wonder  to  most  distinguished  painters,  who,  from  their  own 
great  experience,  could  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  thing. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  tell,  in  this  place,  the  story  of  what  happened 
between  him  and  Giovanni  Bellini.  Bellini  had  the  highest  reputation 
as  a  painter  at  Venice  and  indeed  throughout  all  Italy.  When  Albrecht 
was  there  he  easily  became  intimate  with  him,  and  both  artists  naturally 
began  to  show  one  another  specimens  of  their  skill.  Albrecht  frankly 
admired  and  made  much  of  all  Bellini's  works.  Bellini  also  candidly 
expressed  his  admiration  of  various  features  of  Albrecht's  skill  and 
particularly  the  fineness  and  delicacy  with  which  he  drew  hairs.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  they  were  talking  about  art,  and  when  their 
conversation  was  done  Bellini  said :  '  Will  you  be  so  kind,  Albrecht,  as 
to  gratify  a  friend  in  a  small  matter?'  'You  shall  soon  see,'  says 
Albrecht,  '  if  you  will  ask  of  me  anything  I  can  do  for  you.'  Then  says 
Bellini :  '  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  present  of  one  of  the  brushes  with 
which  you  draw  hairs.  Diirer  at  once  produced  several,  just  like  other 
brushes,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  kind  Bellini  himself  used,  and  told  him  to 
choose  those  he  liked  best,  or  to  take  them  all  if  he  would.  But  Bellini, 
thinking  he  was  misunderstood,  said :  '  No,  I  don't  mean  these  but  the 
ones  with  which  you  draw  several  hairs  with  one  stroke ;  they  must  be 
rather  spread  out  and  more  divided,  otherwise  in  a  long  sweep  such 
regularity  of  curvature  and  distance  could  not  be  preserved.'  '  I  use  no 
other  than  these '  says  Albrecht,  '  and  to  prove  it,  you  may  watch  me.' 
Then,  taking  up  one  of  the  same  brushes,  he  drew  some  very  long  wavy 
tresses,  such  as  women  generally  wear,  in  the  most  regular  order  and 
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symmetry.  Bellini  looked  on  wondering,  and  afterwards  confessed  to 
many  that  no  human  being  could  have  convinced  him  by  report  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

A  similar  tribute  was  given  him,  with  conspicuous  candour,  by 
Andrea  Mantegna,  who  became  famous  at  Mantua  by  reducing  painting 
to  some  severity  of  law — a  fame  which  he  was  the  first  to  merit,  by 
digging  up  broken  and  scattered  statues,  and  setting  them  up  as 
examples  of  art.  It  is  true  all  his  work  is  hard  and  stiff,  inasmuch  as  his 
hand  was  not  trained  to  follow  the  perception  and  nimbleness  of  his 
mind  ;  still  it  is  held  that  there  is  nothing  better  or  more  perfect  in  art. 
While  Andrea  was  lying  ill  at  Mantua  he  heard  that  Albrecht  was  in 
Italy  and  had  him  summoned  to  his  side  at  once,  in  order  that  he  might 
fortify  his  (Albrecht's)  facility  and  certainty  of  hand  with  scientific 
knowledge  and  principles.  For  Andrea  often  lamented  in  conversation 
with  his  friends  that  Albrecht's  facility  in  drawing  had  not  been  granted 
to  him  nor  his  learning  to  Albrecht.  On  receiving  the  message  Albrecht, 
leaving  all  other  engagements,  prepared  for  the  journey  without  delay. 
But  before  he  could  reach  Mantua  Andrea  was  dead,  and  Diirer  used  to 
say  that  this  was  the  saddest  event  in  all  his  life ;  for  high  as  Albrecht 
stood,  his  great  and  lofty  mind  was  ever  striving  after  something  yet 
above  him. 

Almost  with  awe  have  we  gazed  upon  the  bearded  face  of  the  man, 
drawn  by  himself,  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  with  the  brush  on 
the  canvas  and  without  any  previous  sketch.  The  locks  of  the  beard 
are  almost  a  cubit  long,  and  so  exquisitely  and  cleverly  drawn,  at  such 
regular  distances  and  in  so  exact  a  manner  that  the  better  anyone 
understands  art  the  more  he  would  admire  it  and  the  more  certain 
would  he  deem  it  that  in  fashioning  these  locks  the  hand  had  employed 
artificial  aid. 

Further,  there  is  nothing  foul,  nothing  disgraceful  in  his  work.  The 
thoughts  of  his  most  pure  mind  shunned  all  such  things.  O  artist 
worthy  of  success  !  How  like  too  are  his  portraits  !  how  unerring ! 
how  true  ! 

All  these  perfections  he  attained  by  reducing  mere  practice  to  art 
and  method,  in  a  way  new  at  least  to  German  painters.  With  Albrecht 
all  was  ready,  certain,  and  at  hand,  because  he  had  brought  painting 
into  the  fixed  track  of  rule  and  recalled  it  to  scientific  principles ; 
without  which,  as  Cicero  said,  though  some  things  may  be  well  done 
by  help  of  nature,  yet  they  cannot  always  be  ready  to  hand,  because 
they  are  done  by  chance.  He  first  worked  his  principles  out  for  his 
own  use ;  afterwards  with  his  generous  and  open  nature  he  attempted  to 
explain  them  in  books,  written  to  the  illustrious  and  most  learned 
Wilibald  Pirkheimer.  And  he  dedicated  them  to  him  in  a  most  elegant 
letter  which  we  have  not  translated,  because  we  felt  it  to  be  beyond  our 
power  to  render  it  into  Latin  without,  so  to  speak,  disfiguring  its  natural 
countenance.  But  before  he  could  complete  and  publish  the  books,  as 
he  had  hoped,  he  was  carried  off  by  death — a  death,  calm  indeed  and 
enviable,  but  in  our  view  premature.  If  there  was  anything  at  all  in 
that  man  which  could  seem  like  a  fault,  it  was  his  excessive  industry, 
which  often  made  unfair  demands  upon  him. 
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Deatli,  as  we  have  said,  removed  him  from  the  publication  of  the 
work  wliich  he  luid  hegiiii.  but  his  friends  completed  the  task  from  his 
own  uKinuscript.  About  this,  in  the  next  i)lace,  and  about  om-  own 
version  we  shall  say  a  few  words.  The  work,  being  founded  on  a  sort 
of  geometrical  system,  is  unpolished  and  devoid  of  literary  style  ;  so  it 
seems  rather  rugged.  But  that  is  easily  forgiven  in  consideration  of  the 
excellence  of  the  matter.  lie  re<iueste(l  me  himself,  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  to  translate  it  into  Latin  while  he  should  correct  it; 
antl  I  willingly  turned  my  attention  and  studies  to  the  work.  But 
death,  which  takes  everything,  took  from  him  his  power  of  sui)ervision 
and  correction.  His  friends  subsecjuently,  after  publishing  the  work, 
prevailed  on  me,  by  their  claims  rather  than  their  requests,  to  undertake 
the  Latin  translation,  and  to  complete  after  his  death  the  task  Diirer 
had  laid  upon  me  in  his  life. 

If  I  find  that  my  industry  and  devotion  in  this  matter  meet  with  my 
readers'  approval,  I  shall  be  encouraged  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
rest  of  Albrecht's  treatise  on  painting,  a  work  at  once  more  finished  and 
more  laborious  than  the  present.  Moreover  his  writings  on  other 
subjects  will  also  be  looked  for,  his  Geometries  and  Tichismatics, 
in  which  he  explained  the  fortification  of  towns  according  to  the 
system  of  the  present  day.  These,  however,  appear  to  be  all  the 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote  books.  As  to  the  promise,  which  I 
hear  certain  persons  are  making  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  to 
publish  a  book  by  Diirer  on  the  symmetry  of  the  parts  of  the  horse, 
I  cannot  but  wonder  from  what  source  they  will  obtain  after  his 
death  what  he  never  completed  during  his  life.  Although  I  am  well 
aware  that  Albrecht  had  begun  to  investigate  the  law  of  truth  in 
this  matter  too,  and  had  made  a  certain  number  of  measurements, 
I  also  know  that  he  lost  all  he  had  done  through  the  treachery  of  certain 
persons,  by  whose  means  it  came  about  that  the  author's  notes  were 
stolen,  so  that  he  never  cared  to  begin  the  work  afresh.  He  had  a 
suspicion,  or  rather  a  certainty,  as  to  the  source  whence  came  the  drones 
who  had  invaded  his  store ;  but  the  great  man  preferred  to  hide  his 
knowledge,  to  his  own  loss  and  pain,  rather  than  to  lose  sight  of 
generosity  and  kindness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  We  shall 
not  therefore  suffer  anything  that  may  appear  to  be  attributed  to 
Albrecht's  authorship,  unworthy  as  it  must  evidently  be  of  so  great  an 
artist. 

A  few  years  ago  some  tracts  also  appeared  in  German,  containing 
rules,  in  general  faulty  and  inappropriate,  about  the  same  matter. 
On  these  I  do  not  care  now  to  waste  words,  though  the  author, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  has  not  once  repented  of  his  publication. 
But  these  rules  above  mentioned,  which  are  easily  proved  to  be 
Albrecht's,  not  only  because  he  prepared  them  himself  for  publication 
but  also  because  of  their  own  excellence,  you  will,  I  think,  obtain 
considerably  better  here  than  from  other  sources.  Not  that  they 
are  more  finished  in  point  of  erudition  and  learning  in  the  present 
book  than  elsewhere,  but  because  those  who  interpret  them  in  the 
author's  own  workshop,  among  the  expansions  and  corrections  of 
his  autograph  manuscripts  and  the  variations  of  his  different   copies, 
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stand  in  the  light  about  many  points,  which  must  of  necessity  seem 
obscure  to  others,  however  learned  they  may  be. 

This  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  book  on  Geometry,  which 
a  learned  man  has  in  hand  and  will  shortly  publish  in  a  more  elaborate 
form,  and  with  more  explanation  of  certain  points  than  it  possesses 
at  ])resent.  For  it  will  be  increased  by  no  less  than  twenty-six  axyfjara 
(figures)  and  countless  corrections  or  improvements  of  earlier  editions. 
Tlic  author  himself  on  re-reading  had  thus  improved  and  amplified 
what  had  already  been  issued.  As  though  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  publish  no  more,  he  had  directed  his  future  editors  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  about  the  letter-press  and  figures  ;  and  we  shall  take 
care  that  it  is  published  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  German 
language,  in  which  the  author  wrote  it.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
this  will  be  welcome  to  the  public,  who  will  thus  return  thanks  for  the 
author's  burning  desire  to  do  something  by  his  discoveries  for  the 
public  good,  and  for  our  own  labour  and  eagerness  in  publishing  to  all 
nations  what  appears  to  be  written  only  for  one." 


CHAPTER    IX. 


DURERS   INTELLECTUAL   AND    RELIGIOUS   DEVELOPxMENT. 

DiJRER  has  been  described  more  than  once  as  a  man  repre- 
sentative of  his  day.  He  attained  greatness  by  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance  at  the  time,  and  by  availing  himself  of  the 
forces  which  were  carrying  all  civilization  forward.  The  great 
men  of  any  particular  age  have  much  in  common.  They  are 
mutually  supporting  up  to  a  certain  height.  Durer  and  his 
friends  were  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  We  have  but  to 
watch  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Artist,  Humanist  and 
Reformer  as  he  was  from  his  earliest  years,  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
intellectual  advance  made  in  his  life-time.  For  his  artist's  nature 
was  sensitive,  swift  to  take  interest  in  the  interests  of  his  friends 
or  to  find  pleasure  in  what  delighted  them  ;  and  Diirer's  friends 
were  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  generation  that  began  the 
Reform  in  Germany. 

To  take  a  small,  but  characteristic,  example  of  this  quality  in 
Durer,  observe  the  readiness  of  his  observation  for  all  things 
curious,  unusual,  or  mysterious.  The  men  of  his  day  were  on  the 
alert,  desirous  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  science,  and  of  observing 
natural  phenomena.  The  Humanists  were  the  most  inquisitive 
group  of  men  that  Europe  had  known  for  centuries.  Geogra- 
phical exploration  was  bringing  them  in  contact  with  new  races 
and  opening  up  new  worlds  to  their  ken.  DUrer,  even  in  his 
youth,  manifested  the  tendency  of  his  day.  He  was  ever  on  the 
look  out  for  something  unusual.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career 
he  engraved  for  sale  an  abortive  sow,  a  beast  with  more  than  its 
right  number  of  legs  (b.  95).    A  little  later  we  find  him  writing  in 
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his  common-place  book  (of  which  only  a  single  leaf  survives  in 
the  Berlin  Print  Room)  as  follows  : 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw  occurred  in  the  year  1503, 
when  crosses  fell  upon  many  persons,  and  especially  on  children  rather 
than  on  older  people.  Amongst  others  I  saw  one  of  the  form  which  I 
have  represented  below'.  It  had  fallen  into  Eyrer's  maid's  shift,  as  she 
was  sitting  in  the  house  at  the  back  of  Pirkheimer's  (i.e.  in  the  house 
where  Diirer  was  born).  She  was  so  troubled  about  it  that  she  wept 
and  cried  aloud,  for  she  feared  she  must  die  because  of  it. 

I  have  also  seen  a  Comet  in  the  sky." 

The  reference  to  the  comet  in  connexion  with  the  "crosses" 
is  important  as  showing  that  Diirer  experienced  a  tendency 
towards  the  rising  mania  for  Astrology  and  the  Occult  Sciences. 
The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  great 
revival  of  the  so-called  Black  Art.  It  was  then  that  tradition 
placed  the  life-time  of  the  mythical  Dr  Faustus  and  that  such 
professors  of  the  Art  as  Trittenheim,  Paracelsus,  and  Agrippa 
actually  livedo  The  old-fashioned  orthodox  explanations  of  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  which  had  satisfied  the  mediaeval  world,  were 
daily  recognised  as  less  and  less  satisfactory.  Modern  Science 
was  not  yet  born  to  take  their  place.  Only  fifteen  years  after 
Dlirer's  death,  the  revolutionary  work,  De  orbiinn  coelestitim  revo- 
ItitionibtLs,  by  Copernicus,  was  to  be  printed  at  Niirnberg ;  the 
end  of  the  century  was  destined  to  know  a  Bacon,  a  Galileo,  and 
a  Kepler.  By  Dlirer's  generation  the  knowledge  that  the  future 
had  in  store  was  only,  as  it  were,  perceived  by  faith.  In  the 
present  all  for  them  was  mystery.  The  early  generation  of 
Humanists  looked  back  rather  than  forward.  They  went  to  anti- 
quity for  their  science  as  they  did  for  their  art  and  their  literature. 
Amongst  the  later  classical  authors  they  found  the  writings  of 
the  Neo-Platonists,  the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
and  the  like.  Reuchlin,  and  other  no  less  intellectual  and 
advanced  men  of  learning,  called  attention  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  Jewish  Kabbala.  Thus  their  studies  and  their  feelings 
led    the   students   of  those   days    in    the   same   direction,    and 

^  The  rough  drawing  is  a  cloudy  silhouette,  plainly  enough  suggesting  the  figure 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  standing  at  the  foot,  one  on  each 
side,  in  the  usual  formal  manner. 

^  See  an  interesting  article  on  "Dr  Faustus  and  his  contemporaries"  \x\  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine  for  April,  1888. 
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their  vvholc-hcartcd  belief  in  the  Devil  coloured  their  speech. 
The  mystery  of  the  visible  world  oppressed  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  associated,  throuj^h  old  habit,  the  action  of  the 
forces  of  Nature  with  the  power  of  the  fiend.  The  study 
of  Nature  al  once  attracted  and  repelled  them.  It  fascinated 
like  a  forbidden  thin<^. 

In  so  strange  a  time  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  a  wise  man, 
himself  at  once  artist  and  (did  he  but  know  it)  embryo  man-of- 
science,  to  live  with  eyes  wide  open  and  pencil  ready.  There  is 
a  drawini^  at  Oxford  of  a  two-headed,  four-armed  girl,  below 
which  Diirer  wrote  : 

" //f;//,  in  the  year  reckoned  151 2  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  such  a 
creature  {fnaiit)  as  is  represented  above  was  born  in  Bavaria,  on  the 
lord  of  Werdenberg's  land,  in  a  village  named  Ertingen,  over  against 
Reidlingen.  It  was  on  the  20th  day  of  the  hay-month  (July) ;  and  they 
were  baptized — the  one  head  Elspett,  the  other  Margrett." 

Unluckily  Diirer  saw  few  of  his  wonders  for  himself;  but  then 
he  had  friends  who  could  write,  or  sketch  at  a  pinch,  to  help  out 
any  lack  of  words.  One  such  friend,  at  Lisbon  or  thereabouts  in 
15 13,  saw  and  drew  a  wild  beast  for  him  {ein  solch  lebendig  tir) 
brought  from  India  to  the  King  of  Portugal  and  ''called  Rhino- 
ceros in  Greek  and  Latin  but  Gomda  in  Indian."  He  is  described 
as  "  well-armed  and  very  frolicsome  and  nimble.  I  have  had  " 
continues  our  artist's  correspondent  "to  sketch  it  and  send  it  you 
for  wonder's  sake."  The  sketch  is  not  very  accurate,  indeed  much 
the  reverse,  but  Diirer  made  it  the  basis  of  a  wood-cut  (B.  136), 
and  that,  being  copied  and  copied  again,  was  the  Rhinoceros- 
portrait  of  all  children's  beast-books  (says  Thausing)  till  quite 
recently. 

The  reader  of  the  Netherlands  Diary  cannot  overlook 
numerous  instances  of  the  attention  Diirer  always  paid  to  things 
out  of  the  common.  His  eyes  were  watchful  for  whatever  seemed 
noteworthy — the  bones  of  S.  Ursula  or  of  the  Antwerp  giant,  the 
great  fish,  or  the  *  crooked-nosed  Italian  named  Opitius,'  or  the 
'man  who  was  93  years  old  and  still  strong  and  healthy,'  or  the 
'marvellous  things  from  the  land  of  gold'  which  rejoiced  his  heart 
more  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen,  so  that  he  was  'unable  to 
express  all  the  thoughts '  they  suggested  to  him.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  Diirer  undertook  his  journey  to  Zeeland  in  the 
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month  of  December  to  see  the  whale  that  had  been  stranded 
there,  and  so  caught  the  illness  which  eventually  killed  him.  In 
the  British  Museum  is  a  drawing  of  a  Walrus'  head  also  done  at 
this  time.  Diircr  was  always  anxious  to  see  interesting  persons 
and  things  and  to  record  them  with  his  pencil.  If  only  he  could 
come  at  Martin  Luther  or  any  other  famous  man,  he  would  not 
fail  to  make  his  portrait  for  the  information  of  posterity.  For 
posterity  he  portrayed  so  many  men,  sought  out  and  recorded 
so  many  singular  events,  and  left  so  many  autobiographical  and 
other  notes  and  records. 

Eagerness  to  observe  and  record  led  him  to  pay  attention  to 
his  dreams,  many  of  which  he  may  have  described  in  his  lost 
common-place  book.  An  account  of  one  of  them  remains, 
written  below  a  sketch,  now  in  the  Ambras  Collection  at  Vienna. 
It  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  agitation  and  suspense  accom- 
panying the  Reformation  were  at  their  maximum  in  Niirnberg. 
Here  are  the  drawing  and  the  dream. 

"  In  the  night  between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  after  Whit- 
sunday  (30,  31    May,    1525)    I    saw  this   appearance    in   my  sleep — 


•"'^igia^i ; 
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how  many  great  waters  fell  from  heaven.  The  first  struck  the  earth 
about  4  miles  away  from  me  with  terrific  force  and  tremendous  noise, 
and  it  broke  up  and  drowned  the  whole  land.  I  was  so  sore  afraid 
that  I  awoke  from  it.  Then  the  other  waters  fell  and  as  they  fell  they 
were  very  powerful  and  there  were  many  of  them,  some  further  away, 
some  nearer.  And  they  came  down  from  so  great  a  height  that  they 
all  seemed  to  fall  with  an  equal  slowness.  But  when  the  first  water 
that  touched  the  earth  had  very  nearly  reached  it,  it  fell  with  such 
swiftness,  with  wind  and  roaring,  and  I  was  so  sore  afraid  that  when  I 
awoke  my  whole  body  trembled  and  for  a  long  while  I  could  not 
recover  myself  So  when  I  arose  in  the  morning  I  painted  it  above 
here  as  I  saw  it.     God  turn  all  things  to  the  best. 
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We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  inorc  than  once  to  Dlircr's 
rch'^^Ious  opinions.  It  seems  well,  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
repetition,  to  recur  .a^^ain  to  the  subject,  and  briefly  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  artist's  ideas  about  religion,  before  proceeding 
to  discuss  his  formulated  ideas  about  art. 

It  is  inii)ortant  to  observe  that,  though  Diirer  from  the  first 
sympathized  with  the  Reforming  party,  he  never  to(jk  up  a 
bigoted  attitude  on  the  question.  lie  continued  painting 
Madonnas  and  Saints  all  his  life,  and  worked  with  equal  honesty 
for  both  Friedrich  the  Wise  of  Saxony  and  Cardinal  Albrccht  of 
Mainz.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Reformation  was  a  revolt 
and  not  a  constructive  movement,  we  shall  find  it  easy 
to  understand  Diirer's  attitude  towards  it.  All  Reformers 
united  to  defy  and  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal 
Government.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  ready  to  rise 
against  that  tyranny,  because  it  oppressed  them  in  the  affairs  of 
their  everyday  life.  But  when  the  Reformers  came  to  construct 
a  new  theology,  a  new  Church  government  in  place  of  the  old, 
they  at  once  fell  foul  of  one  another  and  broke  up  into  parties. 
It  was  quite  possible  for  a  man  openly  to  revolt  against  the 
Roman  Church  without  perceiving  that  a  consequence  of  that 
attitude  would  be  a  gradual  modification  of  his  own  religious 
opinions. 

The  religion  of  Diirer's  earliest  days  was  the  parent-worship, 
with  which  all  healthily  minded  children  start.  His  affection  for 
his  parents  was  the  strongest  affection  he  ever  knew.  Both 
parents  seem  to  have  been  orthodox  folk  of  the  old  school.  The 
mother  was  as  simple  a  soul  as  ever  lived,  fully  occupied  with  her 
eighteen  children  and  her  many  trials  and  troubles,  and  little 
likely  to  cumber  herself  about  new-fangled  religious  notions. 
In  her  young  days,  religion  ran  along  a  comfortable,  well-worn 
groove,  and  she  probably  accepted  what  she  could  understand 
of  it,  and  contented  herself  with  a  simple  life  of  duty  honestly 
done.  Diirer's  words  about  her  are  worth  quoting  again.  "  Her 
most  frequent  habit  was  to  go  much  to  the  church.  She  always 
scolded  me  well  if  I  did  not  do  right,  and  she  was  ever  in  great 
anxiety  about  my  sins  and  those  of  my  brother.  And  if  I  went 
out  or  in,  her  saying  was  always  '  Go  in  the  name  of  Christ'  She 
constantly  gave  us  holy  admonitions  with  great  earnestness,  and 
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had  always  much  thought  for  our  Souls'  health.... She  feared 
Death  much,  but  she  said  that  to  come  before  God  she  feared 
not."  She  passed  away  "  absolved  by  papal  power  from  pain 
and  sin"  and  found  comfort  in  her  last  agony  from  the  sprinklings 
of  holy  water.  A  beautiful  soul,  happy  in  her  simple  old- 
fashioned  faith.  The  father  too  was  a  religious  man,  "  very 
careful  with  his  children  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God,... 
his  highest  wish  to  train  them  up  to  be  pleasing  to  God, ...his 
daily  speech  to  us  that  we  should  love  God."  He  was  a  "  God- 
fearing man,"  one  "very  thankful  towards  God."  From  such 
parents,  if  there  be  aught  in  heredity  and  education,  a  religious 
child  might  well  be  born. 

We  know  that  Dlirer  in  his  childhood  was  dutiful,  faithful, 
obedient,  and  loving.  The  solemnity  of  his  expression  is  notable 
in  his  earliest  portrait.  Religiosity  was  always  strong  in  him. 
He  was  full  of  reverence,  of  high  desires  and  yearnings  towards 
the  great  Unknown.  But  his  Religiosity  clothed  itself  in  various 
garments  at  different  times.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  possessed 
any  hard  and  fast  creed.  Ceaseless  work  was  his  only  unfailing 
expression  of  faith.  Such  a  man  living  in  such  a  day  cannot  but 
have  felt  again  and  again  the  gnawing  misery  of  doubt.  More 
than  once  Dlirer  alludes  to  '  great  tribulations '  which  he  had 
experienced  at  different  times. 

Diirer's  first  utterance,  bearing  definitely  on  the  religious 
question,  was  the  volume  of  Apocalypse  illustrations.  It  was 
published  in  1497  when  the  artist  was  26  years  old.  The  fifth  of 
the  folio  prints,  representing  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
seals,  may  be  taken  as  Diirer's  commentary  on  his  day.  There 
is  an  altar  set  in  heaven,  and  around  and  below  it  are  the  "  souls 
of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  Word  of  God."  "  How  long," 
they  cry,  "oh  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  .'* "  and  the 
angels  give  them  white  stoles,  and  bid  them  rest  a  little  while. 
And  even  while  they  bid  them,  the  curtain  of  the  sky,  with  all  its 
pageantry  of  Sun  and  Moon,  rolls  back,  as  a  scroll  is  rolled, 
and  opens  up  the  inmost  heavens  to  the  sight ;  and  the  flaming 
stars  fall  from  the  altar's  foot  on  the  unhappy  peoples  of  the 
earth,  in  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the  saints  upon  the  men  who 
had  set  up  iniquity  for  a  law.     These  wicked  ones,  singled  out 
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for  the  vials  of  wrath,  and  calHnjT  on  mountain  and  hill  to  hide 
them  'from  the  face  of  11  im  that  sitteth  u[){)n  the  throne,'  are 
none  other  than  the  hierarchies  of  Holy  Cathoh'c  Church  and 
llol)'  Roman  ICmpire — Pope,  Cardinal,  Jh'shop,  Kaiser,  and 
Kaiseriii.  "()  ye  Christian  men,"  says  Diirer  23  years  later, 
renieniberint^  this  selfsanu^  i)rint,  "pray  God  for  lielp,  for  his 
judgment  draweth  nigh  and  his  justice  shall  appear.  Then  shall 
we  behold  the  innocent  blood  which  the  Pope,  Priests,  l^ishops, 
and  Monks  have  shed,  judged  and  condemned.  These  are  the 
slain  who  lie  beneath  the  altar  of  God  and  cry  for  vengeance ;  to 
whom  the  voice  of  God  answereth  :  Await  the  full  number  of 
the  innocent  slain,  then  will  I  judge."  Uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  Papacy  could  scarcely  be  more  emphatically  expressed. 
Yet  Diirer  was  not  hostile  to  the  Church.  He  had  many  friends 
among  the  Niirnberg  clergY;J  Portraits  of  some  appear  in  the 
next  print  in  the  number  of  those  that  were  sealed — but  neither 
Pope  nor  Prince.  Again  in  the  innumerable  multitude  '  who 
came  out  of  great  tribulation '  the  same  faces  appear,  but  once 
more  neither  Prince  nor  Pope. 

When  the  sixth  Trumpet  sounds  and  the  four  angels  are 
loosed  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men,  there  is  a  frightened  fallen 
creature  on  the  earth  in  the  very  foreground  of  the  picture,  whose 
head,  crowns  and  all,  will  be  cloven  in  twain  in  an  instant.  This 
is  the  'old  three-hatted  chimera,'  the  representative  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  the  infallible  mouth-piece  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Young  Albrecht  evidently  lacks  neither  courage  nor  scorn \ 

Later  on  in  the  book,  when  the  great  Dragon  appears,  we  see 
no  more  of  Roman  dignitaries,  for  the  seven-headed,  ten-crowned 
monster  is  Rome  herself,  Babylon  the  great,  whose  day  is  at 
hand. 

Diirer  then,  by  1497,  was  in  revolt  against  the  Papacy. 
Wolgemut  with  his  '  Pope-donkey '  in  the  preceding  year 
unmasked  the  batteries  of  satirical  art  on  behalf  of  the  coming 
Reformation.  Diirer  was  at  the  same  time  working  at  his 
Apocalypse.  The  two  were  of  one  mind  on  this  matter,  and 
perhaps  it  was  Wolgemut  that  opened  young  Diirer's  eyes  to  the 
new  tendencies.     However  it  came  about,  Albrecht  revolted,  not 

^  It  may  be  noted  that  the  figure  of  Michael  in  the  'Casting  down  of  Lucifer' 
was  certainly  suggested  by  Schongauer's  engraving  (B.  58). 
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against  any  set  of  doctrines,  but  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
degraded  ecclesiastical  government.  '' Originally,"  writes  Pirk- 
heimer  about  thirty  years  later,  "  I  was  a  good  Lutheran,  and  so 
was  our  friend  Albrecht  of  blessed  memory,  for  we  hoped  that 
the  roguery  of  Rome  and  the  knavery  of  monks  and  priests 
would  be  bettered ;  but  instead  of  that,  things  have  so  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  that  the  Evangelical  knaves  make  these  Popish 
knaves  look  pious  by  contrast." 

We  have  plenty  of  written  record  of  the  immoral  and 
licentious  condition  of  many  of  the  religious  houses  in  Germany 
in  the  days  just  before  the  Reformation  ;  but,  as  Diirer  says,  a 
thing  seen  with  the  eyes  is  far  more  easily  credible  than  one 
only  heard  of,  and  fortunately  we  are  able  to  see,  through  the 
eyes  of  one  of  Diirer's  greatest  contemporary  artists,  the  very 
inmates  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Ulrich,  the  most  famous  convent 
at  Augsburg.  In  the  Museums  of  Berlin,  the  Louvre,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Weimar  there  arc  in  all  at  least  twenty-five  portrait- 
studies  by  Hans  Holbein  the  elder,  depicting  the  chief  inmates 
of  S.  Ulrich's,  some  of  them  several  times  repeated.  A  less 
spiritual  set  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  very  paper 
on  which  their  likenesses  are  traced  seems  to  salute  us  with  an 
aroma  of  good  living.  Some  of  the  monks  are  men  of  strong 
character,  but  they  are  men  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  cloister  about  them  except  their  clothes.  Most  are  evil- 
looking;  all  are  sensuous.  These  portraits  would  alone  suffice 
to  explain  the  Reformation.  What  indeed  could  the  worship  of 
such  men  be  worth  that  they  should  be  paid  for  it  at  a  great 
price .''  or  the  holiness  of  their  lives  that  they  should  be  heavily 
endowed  ? 

Another  glimmer  of  light  upon  the  progress  of  Diirer's 
religious  opinions  shines  from  the  account  of  his  father's  death, 
written  by  him  in  1502.  He  says,  "  I  pray  you,  for  God's  sake, 
all  ye  my  friends,  when  you  read  of  the  death  of  my  pious  father, 
remember  his  soul  with  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave  Maria,  and 
also  for  your  own  soul's  sake,  that  we  may  so  serve  God  as  to 
attain  a  happy  life  and  the  blessing  of  a  good  end.  For  it  is  not 
possible  for  one  who  has  lived  well  to  depart  ill  from  this  world, 
for  God  is^full  of  compassion  ;  through  which  may  He  grant  us 
after  this  pitiful  life  the  joy  of  everlasting  salvation — in  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  befrinnin^  and 
at  the  end,  one  eternal  (Sovernour.  Amen."  Here  at  any  rate 
there  is  a  sound  craftsman's  creed — "  It  is  not  possible  for  one 
who  lias  li\cil  well  to  depart  ill  from  this  world  lor  (Jrod  is  full 
of  compassion  " — garnished  with  a  few  tags  of  su[)c'rslition  in  the 
shape  of  I'aternosters  and  Ave  Marias.  Of  such  a  kind  has  been 
the  religious  outfit  of  many  noblest  men  in  the  past,  and  the  test 
of  its  efficacy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  their  lives  and 
the  results  of  their  labours. 

Ik^sides  the  discipline  of  doubt  Diirer  had  often  to  undergo 
the  scarcely  less  painful  discipline  of  ill-health  and  frequent 
sorrow.  The  sympathies  of  a  naturally  yielding  heart  were  thus 
greatly  enlarged.  Few  have  ever  felt  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the 
sorrows  of  men  than  he.  We  are  admitted  to  the  very  'sanctuary 
of  sorrow '  in  that  drawing  of  the  face  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
crowned  with  thorns,  dated  1 503  and  inscribed,  "  I  drew  this  face 
in  my  sickness."  The  countenance  is  clouded  with  weariest  pain, 
the  brows  are  knit  above  the  hollow  eyes  and  haggard  cheeks. 
All  is  weakness  except  the  cruel  thorns,  hard  as  steel,  rooted  in 
branches  that  have  been  forced  with  difficulty  into  their  form  of 
crown.  It  is  clear  that  the  draughtsman's  hand  was  weak  and 
weary ;  it  has  none  of  Diirer's  wonted  force.  There  is  no  delight 
even  in  the  curling  of  the  hair.  Only  bare  necessities  are 
introduced — the  weary  depicting  of  the  thought  of  a  weary 
heart. 

Diirer  was  passing  along  his  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death ;  by  valiant  labour  and  combat  he  was  destined  to 
emerge  again  into  the  daylight.  The  Gospel  of  Work  finally 
brought  him  peace.  He  was  not  the  man  to  cast  difficulties  in 
his  ow^n  way.  Friedrich  the  Wise  ordered  several  paintings  from 
the  foremost  of  Reformation  artists.  Heller,  the  watery-minded 
bigot  of  Frankfurt,  likewise  bought  of  him  a  picture-pill  for  his 
soul's  health. 

Melanchthon  and  the  Cardinals  of  Mainz  and  Salzburg,  men 
of  all  parties  alike,  found  Diirer  useful  and  obedient.  What 
/  was  ordered  of  him  he  painted,  and  yet,  observe,  not  one 
insincere  picture  came  from  his  hands.  In  all  his  pictures  he 
confined  himself  to  facts.  He  painted  events  as  truly  as  his 
imagination  could  conceive  them.     The  Virgin  to  him  was  no 
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superhuman  goddess  but  a  perfect  human  mother,  most  nearly 
comparable  to  his  own  beloved  parent.  Dlirer's  best  series  of 
woodcuts,  the  *  Life  of  our  Lady,'  shows  her  to  us  from  cradle  to 
grave,  always  animated  by  the  warmth  of  her  human  affections, 
always  motherly,  always  true,  suffering  intensely,  yet  resigned  in 
affliction,  self-forgetting  in  joy,  rejoicing  in  her  Child.  Only  in 
the  '  Feast  of  the  Rose-garlands'  does  she  resemble  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  But  to  the  last  years  of  Dlirer's  life  he  loved  to  draw 
her  as  type  of  perfect  womanhood.  "  Even  as  the  ancients,"  he 
says,  •'  used  the  fairest  figure  of  a  man  to  represent  their  false 
god  Apollo,  we  will  employ  the  same  for  Christ  the  Lord,  who 
is  the  fairest  of  all  the  earth ;  and  as  they  figured  Venus  to  be 
the  loveliest  of  women,  so  will  we  in  like  manner  set  down  the 
same  beauteous  form  for  the  most  pure  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God."  It  was  Dlirer's  theory  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created  sinless  and  therefore  perfect  in  beauty.  With  sin  came 
imperfection.  Christ  and  the  Virgin  were  sinless  and  so  their 
forms  were  again  perfectly  beautiful.  For  this  reason  Dlirer 
often  painted  the  Virgin's  head  as  a  mere  exercise  or  example  in 
those  proportion  studies  with  which  we  must  presently  deal 

The  destruction  of  pictures  and  statues  as  idolatrous  parapher- 
nalia received  the  strongest  condemnation  from  Dlirer.  Luther 
also  declaimed  against  it,  and  in  his  days  several  of  Dlirer's 
pictures  adorned  the  church  of  Wittemberg.  The  artist,  entering 
the  lists  in  defence  of  his  craft,  says  that  "  a  Christian  would  no 
more  be  led  to  superstition  by  a  picture  or  an  effigy  than  an 
honest  man  to  commit  murder  because  he  carries  a  weapon  by 
his  side."  Art,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  inven- 
tion, and  "  what  God  hath  formed  that  is  good,  however  much 
men  misuse  it."  Reforming  painters  sought  to  represent  past 
events,  not  to  enforce  theological  dogmas.  The  distinction 
unfortunately  proved  too  fine  for  the  dulness  of  popular  under- 
standing. 

As  the  mediaeval  preeminence  of  the  Virgin  became  lessened, 
an  increasing  veneration  was  paid  to  Christ.  Formerly  He  had 
been  little  more  than  an  example  of  patience  under  suffering. 
Now  He  was  made  an  ideal  of  heroism  and  power.  The  story 
of  the  Passion  received  a  new  meaning.  Its  events  became 
important  historical  facts,  no  longer  to  be  treated,  in  the  telling, 
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with  any  such  freedom  iis  tlie  writers  of  the  rassion  plays  had 
used.  Ilcnee  when  Diirer  desi<^ned  his  sets  of  I*assion  woodcuts 
and  en<^ravin^s  he  adliered  closely  to  the  gospel  texts  and 
strove  to  iniaiMiie  the  scenes  as  actually  takin<r  place,  lie  of 
course  clothed  the  actors  in  the  costume  of  his  own  townsfolk, 
and  thus  brought  past  events  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  his 
fellows.  lie  treated  the  whole  talc  as  a  great  tragedy,  and  was 
never  tired  of  repeating  incidents  of  it  again  and  again, in  draw- 
ings of  ever-increasing  power — the  finest  scries  of  all  being  a  set 
of  large  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  stopped  always  at  the  event  itself.  He  did  not  try,  as  his 
mediaeval  predecessors  had  done,  to  give  additional  emphasis  to 
the  scene  by  symbolic  adjuncts.  He  set  down  the  text  and 
made  it  visible.  He  preached  no  sermon  upon  it,  but  left  the 
conscience  of  each  spectator  to  supply  that  for  itself. 

In  all  his  doings  Diirer  felt  himself  to  be  under  the  directing 
power  of  God.  He  says  he  will  return  from  Venice  'when  God 
helps  him  home.'  He  will  accomplish  a  thing  '  if  God  w^ill.' 
The  name  is  lightly  used  in  his  earlier  years,  but  later  it  is 
introduced  within  a  halo  of  reverence.  "  The  more  we  learn," 
he  somewhere  says,  "  the  more  closely  do  we  resemble  the 
likeness  of  God,  who  knoweth  all  things."  "  From  God  we 
receive  all  things."  "  God  is  perfect  in  goodness."  These  and 
the  like  phrases  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Many  of  them  are 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  which  Diirer  studied  diligently 
both  in  Latin  and  German  translations.  He  held  that  the 
artist's  duty  to  God  was  especially  great.  The  youthful  appren- 
tice is  to  be  ''  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  taught  to  pray  to 
God  for  the  grace  of  quick  perception  and  to  honour  God." 
Great  artists  he  held  to  be  God-inspired.  "  God  only  knoweth 
what  is  the  perfect  figure  of  a  man,  and  he  knoweth  it  likewise 
to  whom  He  revealeth  it."  "  God  granteth  great  power  to 
artistic  men."  Again,  "  Painting  is  a  useful  art  when  it  is  of  a 
godly  sort  and  employed  for  holy  edification.  It  is  useful 
because  God  is  thereby  honoured,  when  it  is  seen  how  He  hath 
bestowed  such  genius  upon  one  of  His  creatures,  in  whom  is  such 
art."  The  artist  must  therefore  be  pure,  for  "  nothing  so  blunts 
the  understanding  as  immorality."  He  must  work  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  remembering  that  "  work  well  done  is  honouring  to 
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Ifiin."  A  fine  work  of  art  is  vvcll-plcasing  to  God,  and  He  "is 
anf^ry  with  such  as  destroy  the  works  of  great  mastership,  f(jr 
that  is  bestowed  by  God  alcjiie."  Such  are  some  of  the  state- 
ments bearing  on  religion  found  in  Dlirer's  writings  up  to  the 
year  15  13.  In  that  year  he  suffered  the  shock  of  his  mother's 
last  illness  and  death.  Recording  that  event  he  describes  in 
tenderest  words  the  piety  and  goodness  of  the  old  dame,  and 
then  proceeds  to  relate  how  she  "  christianly  passed  away,  with 
all  the  sacraments,  absolved  by  papal  power  from  pain  and 
sin." 

The  two  great  engravings  made  at  this  time — the  '  Knight 
and  Death'  and  the  'Melencolia' — cast  a  flood  of  light  upon 
Dlirer's  mental  condition.  They  were  intended  to  represent  the 
Sanguine  and  Melancholic  temperaments  and  to  shadow  forth 
the  religious  and  intellectual  spirits  of  the  day.  Let  us  take  the 
'  Knight  and  Death  '  first.  In  1508  Durer  engraved  a  S.  George  ; 
the  knight  of  the  later  print  is  identically  the  same  warrior  on 
the  same  horse,  but  in  a  different  position.  He  is  S.  George,  the 
Reformer,  fearlessly  riding  through  the  dark  valley  of  life.  The 
sombre  way  is  bordered  by  barren  banks  and  overshadowed  by 
gnarled  and  leafless  trees.  By  the  knight's  side  "  a  pale  horse  " 
stumbles  along,  ''and  his  name  that  sitteth  on  him  is  Death,  and 
Hell  followeth  with  him."  Death  turns  round  at  the  knight, 
holding  up  the  hour-glass  to  his  view  :  not  in  malice,  not  in 
wrath,  but  in  sad  and  solemn  warning.  The  time  is  short ;  the 
sand  runneth  low ;  w^ork  while  it  is  day  ;  behold  the  night 
cometh !  "  Ride  on,  thou  Knight  of  Christ,"  says  Diirer  to 
Erasmus,  mindful  doubtless  of  this  very  print.  Ride  on,  all 
ye  Reformers,  of  what  day  soever,  accompanied  by  the  Time- 
spirit  whom  men  call  Death,  and  followed  by  the  Devil  that 
brings  all  things  to  their  end. 

Action  implies  contemplation,  and  contemplation  is  the 
subject  of  the  '  Melencolia.'  The  great  genius  with  her  mighty 
wings  sits  there,  wrapt  in  thought.  Her  head  is  bound  about 
with  a  myrtle  fillet,  symbolic  of  right,  and  therefore  unfading, 
thought.  Around  her  lie  the  symbols  of  the  liberal  and  indus- 
trial arts.  Melancholic  is  she ;  for  the  solemnity  of  a  pondering 
mind,  held  silent  in  its  holy  passion,  is  upon  her.  But  she  is  not 
sad  ;  enveloped  only  in  mists  of  doubt  and  unable  to  utter  the 
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thoiiG^ht  that  c^naws  throui;!!  the  vitals  its  exit  into  speech.  The 
niiiul  of  luirope  was  upon  the  rack.  The  immortal  questions, 
Whence?  ami  Whither.?  called  for  a  new  answer  with  sphynx- 
like  inexorability.  "  Ponder  well,"  said  Dlirer,  then  and  now, 
"  men  and  brothers,  ponder  ye  well." 
y  /  Diner  never  made  sport  of   Death,  as   Holbein   and   many 

other  artists  of  the  period  delighted  to  do.  It  is  clear  that,  like 
his  mother,  *  he  feared  Death  much,  though  to  come  before  God 
he  feared  not'  He  thought  of  Death  as  a  destroying  angel — a 
frightful  creature  visible  to  the  dying  man  and  to  him  only. 
When  his  mother  died  he  ''marked  that  she  saw  something 
dreadful."  He  "saw  how  death  smote  her  two  great  strokes  to 
the  heart  and  how  she  closed  mouth  and  eyes  and  departed  with 
pain."  We  look  upon  the  "  Dances  of  Death  "  as  curious  con- 
ceptions of  a  byegone  day ;  but  when  they  were  made,  the  mass 
of  common  people  probably  believed  that  the  King  of  Terrors 
.  actually  appeared  to  his  victims  in  some  such  gruesome  form. 

\   I  Dlirer  never  drew  a  Dance  of  Death.     His  cast  of  mind  was  too 

solemn  for  such  satire.  He  drew  the  dread  angel  as  a  warning 
figure.  Such,  for  instance,  is  his  charcoal  sketch,  done  in  the 
pest-year,  1505,  where  the  skeleton  king  rides  through  the  land, 
crying,  "  Remember  me."  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
engravings  of  the  "  Knight  and  Death  "  and  the  "  Promenade." 
Death  again,  in  the  Apocalypse  wood-cut  and  elsewhere,  is  a 
resistless  Destroyer,  operating  like  a  Law  of  Nature,  tearless 
and  joyless,  uttering  a  shrill  cry  as  he  performs  his  appointed 
task. 

There  exists  no  written  account  of  the  progress  of  Durer's 
religious  opinions  through  the  early  years  of  the  Lutheran 
agitation.  On  the  31st  of  October,  15 17,  Luther  affixed  his  95 
Theses  to  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittemberg  and  therewith 
the  Lutheran  movement  began.  DUrer  and  his  friends  quickly 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  bold  monk.  The  artist 
almost  immediately  sent  some  of  his  volumes  of  prints  to  the 
Reformer,  and  Luther  returned  his  thanks  in  a  letter  of  March 
1 5 18,  addressed  to  Christoph  Scheurl.  A  few  months  later 
Dlirer  united  with  Hieronymus  Ebner,  Caspar  Nlitzel,  Hierony- 
mus  Holtzschuher,  Lazarus  Spengler,  and  others,  all  of  them 
members  of  the   little  congregation   that   gathered    about  the 
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Preacher  Wenzel  Link,  to  send  a  special  greeting  to  Luther \ 
The  artist's  most  intimate  friends  were  Luther's  confederates, 
and  could  not  but  be  passionately  interested  in  every  stage 
of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  involved.  The  religious  ques- 
tion employed  the  attention  of  some  men  chiefly  because  of 
its  political  import.  Novel  doctrines  were  powerful  weapons  in 
political  and  diplomatic  warfare ;  their  discussion  thus  became 
interesting  even  to  statesmen.  Deeper  questions  of  faith  were 
matters  of  absorbing  contemplation  to  the  few,  the  actual 
leaders  of  thought,  who  moulded  in  the  study  the  opinions 
afterwards  to  be  glibly  bandied  about  by  others  in  the  market- 
place. Dlirer  was  associated  with  these  earnest  thinkers.  He 
read  what  they  wrote,  and  discussed  with  them  opinions  in  pro- 
cess of  formation.  The  method  and  way  of  Salvation  was  the 
question  that  exercised  his  mind.  No  longer  satisfied  with  the 
old  scheme  of  faith,  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  found  and 
formulated  a  new  scheme  to  take  its  place.  One  day  he  wrote 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  following  statement  of  the  new 
doctrine  ^ 

"  Seeing  that  through  disobedience  of  sin  we  have  fallen  into  ever- 
lasting Death,  no  help  could  have  reached  us  save  through  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  He  through  His  innocent  suffering 
might  abundantly  pay  the  Father  all  our  guilt,  so  that  the  Justice  of 
God  might  be  satisfied.  For  He  has  repented  of  and  made  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  has  obtained  of  the  Father 
Everlasting  Life.  Therefore  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  the 
highest  power,  who  can  do  all  things,  and  He  is  the  Eternal  Life.  Into 
whomsoever  Christ  comes  he  lives,  and  himself  lives  in  Christ.  There- 
fore all  things  are  in  Christ  good  things.  There  is  nothing  good  in  us 
except  it  becomes  good  in  Christ.  Whosoever  therefore  will  altogether 
justify  himself  is  unjust.  If  we  will  what  is  good,  Christ  wills  it  in  us. 
No  human  repentance  is  enough  to  equalise  deadly  sin  and  be  fruitful." 

Perhaps  this  rather  mystical  passage  was  written  about  the 
year  1 520.  At  all  events  by  that  year  Diirer's  mind  seems  to  have 
become  settled,  and  the  long  conversations  he  had  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  like-minded  thinkers,  such  as  Niklas  Kratzer,  Cornelius 
Grapheus,  and  others,  served  to  confirm  and  define  his  new 
opinions.  Early  in  this  year  1520  Dlirer  wrote  the  letter  to 
Spalatin,  Elector  Friedrich's  chaplain,  which  has  already  been 

^  De  Wette,  Luther,  i.  95.     Scheurl,  Briefbuch^  Potsdam,  1867,  pp.  d^i  and  78. 
2  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  ii.  85.     See  below,  p.  161. 
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quoted.     The  Duke  had  sent  one  of  Lullier's  l)()oks  to  the  artist, 
in  aeknowled^in^  its  reeeipt  he  says, 

"I  pray  your  wortliincss  l(^  beseech  his  Ele(  toral  (Irace  lo  take  the 
praisewordiy  Doctor  Martin  Luther  under  his  protection,  for  tlie  sake 
of  Ciu-islian  truth,  for  that  is  of  more  ini])()rtance  lo  us  than  all  the 
power  and  riclies  of  this  workl ;  because  all  things  pass  away  with  time; 
truth  alone  endureth  for  ever.  Cod  helping  me,  if  ever  I  meet  l)r 
Martin  Luther,  I  intend  to  draw  his  portrait  carefully  from  life  and 
cngraNe  it  on  coi)per,  to  be  a  lasting  remembrance  of  a  Christian  man, 
who  helped  me  out  of  great  distress.  And  I  beg  your  worthiness  to 
send  me,  for  my  money,  anything  new  that  Doctor  Martin  may  write." 

Amoni^st  the  Diirer  Manuscripts  in  the  I>ritish  Museum,  a 
sheet  (vol.  III.  p.  24  b.),  written  doubtle.ss  in  tliis  sanie  year  1520, 
contains  a  list  of  some  sixteen  of  Luther's  early  publications. 
These  tracts  and  volumes  may  have  been  in  Diirer's  possession, 
or  they  may  have  been  recommended  to  his  attention  by  some 
friend,  and  written  down  for  reference.  The  last  entry  has  been 
added  after  the  rest  and  is  in  a  different  kind  of  ink.  The  titles 
are  as  follows. 

1.  Beschlisred  van  dem  ablas  was  der  sey. 

'IMic  pamphlet  against  Indulgences,  Wittemberg,  (1517?)- 

2.  Ein  bredig  van  dem  ablas. 

Sermon  voin  Ablas  tind  Gnadc,  Wittemberg,  1518- 

3.  Ein  predig  vam  pan. 

Eyii  Sermon  von  dejn  Bann,  Leipzig,  1520. 

4.  Beschlisred  vam  gsetz  gottes. 

One  of  the  following  is  thus  referred  to,  Eyn  kurzform  der  zehen  gepott, 
Wittemberg,  15 18;  Der  zehen  gebot  gates  ain  sch'dne  nutzliche  Erklerung, 
Augsburg,  1520. 

5.  Beschlisred  van  der  pus. 

One  of  some  half-dozen  of  Luther's  tracts  might  be  referred  to  under  this 
title. 

6.  Ein  predig  van  der  pus. 

Eyn  Sermon  von  dem  Sacrament  der  puss,  Wittemberg,  15 19. 

7.  Ein  predig  von  treierley  siind  vnd  gerechtikeit. 

Scrmo  de  triplici  justitia,  Wittemberg,  1518.  Of  this  sermon  a  contem- 
porary German  translation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published.  Perhaps 
reference  was  intended  to  Ain  schdn  Predig  von  zweyerley  gerechtigkeit  ans 
dem  Latein  iihersetzt  von  G.  Spalatin,  1520,  a  translation  of  Luther's  Sermo 
de  duplici  justitia. 

8.  Ein  ler  der  peicht. 

This  may  refer  to  either  of  the  following,  Ein  kurtz  underweysung  wie 
man  beichten  soil,  Leipzig,  '519;  Ein  heylsa?ns  bilchlein  von  doctor  M.  Luther 
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vo7t   der   Bcicht    geniacli/,   (lurch    G.   Spalathiuni  geteiiisckt,   Wittemberg, 
1520. 

9.     Wy  man  sich  zum  sacrament  schicken  soil. 

10.  VVy  man  (\y  Icidcn  Christi  betrachtcn  soil. 

Ai)i  gtttle  ttostlicJie  predig  von  der  wirdigen  Berayttutig  zu  dcm  hoch^uir- 
dii^cn  Sacrament  Doctor  Martini  Luther.  Item  xuie  das  Leiden  Christi 
betrachtet  soil  werden,  Augsburg,  1518. 

11.  Vam  clichen  stand. 

Ein  Sermon  von  dem  ehelichen  standi^  Leipzig,  1519. 

12.  Ein  ferantwortung  ctlichcr  artickell. 

This  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  earlier  edition  of  Eyn  Sendtbrieff  tin 
verantivorttnng  etzlicher  Artickel,  Wittemberg,  1523;  or  possibly  the 
following  may  be  meant,  Eyn  Sermon  geprediget  tzu  Leipzig  tiffm  Schloss 
am  tag  Petri  unn  Paiili  ifn  \%  Jahr  durch  Mart.  Lnther  mit  entschnldigting 
etzlicher  artickel  szo  yin  von  etzlichen  seiner  abgiinstigen  zugemessen  seyn  in 
der  tzeyt  der  Disputation  tzu  Leypssyk  gehalteji,  Leipzig,  1519- 

13.  Awsslegung  des  vater  vnsers. 

Auslegung  ttnd  Dcntung  dcs  heyligen  Vater  unsers,  Leipzig,  15 18. 

14.  Awsslegung  der  7  psalmen. 

Die  sicben  Busspsalmen  teutsch  iibersetzt,  Leipzig,  15 18. 

15.  Awsslegung  des  109  psalmen. 

Aiislegung  des  109  Psalms,  D.  Mart.  Luther  zu  Hieron.  Ebner,  Augs- 
burg, 1518. 

16.  Dy  erst  proposition  dy  martin  mit  ecken  dyspudirt  hat. 

The  first  proposition  maintained  by  Luther  against  Eck  at  Leipzig  in 
July,  1 519,  was,  That,  not  the  Pope  but  Christ,  is  the  head  of  the  Church. 

It  is  clear  then  that,  at  this  time,  Dlirer  was  a  thoughtful 
student  of  Luther's  writings.  Melanchthon,  in  the  following 
passage,  tells  us  that  he  was  specially  impressed  by  their 
'  lucidity.' 

"Albrecht  Diirer,  painter  of  Niirnberg,  a  shrewd  man,  once  said 
that  there  was  this  difference  between  the  writings  of  Luther  and  those 
of  other  theologians.  After  reading  three  or  four  paragraphs  of  the  first 
page  of  one  of  Luther's  works  he  could  grasp  the  problem  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  whole.  This  clearness  and  order  of  arrangement  was,  he 
observed,  the  glory  of  Luther's  writings.  He  used,  on  the  contrary,  to 
say  of  other  writers  that,  after  reading  a  whole  book  through,  he  had  to 
consider  attentively  what  idea  it  was  that  the  author  intended  to 
convey." 

Dlirer  unfortunately  never  beheld  Luther  in  the  flesh,  though 
more  than  once,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  personal  relations  with 
him.      A   long  and  important  passage   in    the  artist's   Nether- 
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hinds   Diiiry  shows  the  <^n-catncss  of  his  achniration  for  Luther 
at  that  time  (Leitschuh  ech'tioii,  p.  82). 

"On  Friday  (17  May)  before  Whitsunday  in  the  year  152 1,  came 
tichn^s  to  nie  at  Ant\vcr|),  that  Martin  l-ulher  had  heen  so  trcaclierously 
taken  ])ris()ner  ;  for  he  trusted  the  iMuperor  Karl,  wlio  had  granted  him 
his  herald  and  imperial  safe  conduct.  Hut  as  soon  as  the  herald  liad 
conveyed  him  to  an  unfriendly  place  near  ICisenaeh  he  rode  away,  saying 
that  he  no  longer  needed  him.  Straightway  there  appeared  ten  knights 
and  they  treacherously  carried  off  the  pious  man,  betrayed'  into  their 
hands,  a  man  enlightened  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  a  follower  of  the  true 
Christian  faith.  And  whether  he  yet  lives  I  know  not,  or  whether  they 
have  put  him  to  death ;  if  so,  he  has  suffered  for  the  truth  of  Christ  and 
because  he  rebuked  the  unchristian  Papacy,  which  strives  with  its  heavy 
load  of  human  laws  against  the  redemption  of  Christ.  And  if  he  has 
suffered  it  is  that  we  may  again  be  robbed  and  stripped  of  the  fruit  of 
our  blood  and  sweat,  that  the  same  may  be  shamefully  and  scandalously 
squandered  by  idle-going  folk,  while  the  poor  and  the  sick  therefore  die 
of  hunger.  But  this  is  above  all  most  grievous  to  me,  that,  may  be, 
God  will  suffer  us  to  remain  still  longer  under  their  fLilse,  blind  doctrine, 
invented  and  drawn  up  by  the  men  alone  whom  they  call  Fathers,  by 
whom  also  the  precious  Word  of  God  is  in  many  places  wrongly  expoun- 
ded or  utterly  ignored. 

Oh  God  of  heaven  pity  us  !  Oh  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pray  for  Thy 
people  I  Deliver  us  at  the  fit  time.  Call  together  Thy  far-scattered  sheep 
by  Thy  voice  in  the  Scripture,  called  thy  godly  Word.  Help  us  to  know 
this  Thy  voice  and  to  follow  no  other  deceiving  cry  of  human  error,  so 
that  we.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  not  fall  away  from  Thee.  Call  together 
again  the  sheep  of  Thy  pasture,  who  are  still  in  part  found  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  with  them  also  the  Indians,  Muscovites,  Russians,  and 
Greeks,  who  have  been  scattered  by  the  oppression  and  avarice  of  the 
Pope  and  by  false  appearance  of  holiness.  Oh  God,  redeem  Thy  poor 
people  constrained  by  heavy  bann  and  edict,  which  it  nowise  willingly 
obeys,  continually  to  sin  against  its  conscience  if  it  disobeys  them. 
Never,  oh  God,  hast  Thou  so  horribly  burdened  a  people  with  human 
laws  as  us  poor  folk  under  the  Roman  chair,  who  daily  long  to  be  free 
Christians,  ransomed  by  thy  blood.  Oh  highest,  heavenly  Father,  pour 
into  our  hearts,  through  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  such  a  light,  that  by  it 
we  may  know  what  messenger  we  are  bound  to  obey,  so  that  with  good 
conscience  we  may  lay  aside  the  burdens  of  others  and  serve  Thee, 
eternal,  heavenly  Father,  with  happy  and  joyful  hearts. 

And  if  we  have  lost  this  man,  who  has  written  more  clearly  than  any 
that  has  lived  for  140  years,  and  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  such  a  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  we  pray  Thee,  oh  heavenly  Father,  that  Thou  wouldst 
again  give  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  one,  that  he  may  gather  anew  everywhere 
together  Thy  Holy  Christian  Church,  that  we  may  again  live  free  and  in 
Christian  manner,  and  so,  by  our  good  works,  all  unbelievers,  as  Turks, 
Heathen,  and  Calicuts,  may  of  themselves  turn  to  us  and  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.      But,  'ere  thou  judgest,  oh  Lord,  Thou  wiliest  that,  as 
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Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  was  fain  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  and  after  to  ascend  up  to  heaven,  so  too  in  like 
manner  it  should  be  with  Thy  follower  Martin  Luther,  whose  life  the 
Pope  compasseth  with  his  money,  treacherously  towards  God.  Him 
wilt  thou  (juicken  again.  And  as  thou,  oh  my  Lord,  ordainest  there- 
after that  Jerusalem  should  for  that  sin  be  destroyed,  so  wilt  thou  also 
destroy  this  self-assumed  authority  of  the  Roman  Chair.  Oh  Lord,  give 
us  then  the  new  beautified  Jerusalem,  which  descendeth  out  of  heaven, 
whereof  the  Apocalypse  writes,  the  holy,  pure  Gospel,  which  is  not 
obscured  by  human  doctrine. 

Every  man  who  reads  Martin  Luther's  books  may  see  how  clear  and 
transparent  is  his  doctrine,  because  he  sets  forth  the  holy  Gospel. 
Wherefore  his  books  are  to  be  held  in  great  honour  and  not  to  be 
burnt ;  unless  indeed  his  adversaries,  who  ever  strive  against  the  truth 
and  would  make  gods  out  of  men,  were  also  cast  into  the  fire,  they  and 
all  their  opinions  with  them,  and  afterwards  a  new  edition  of  Luther's 
works  were  prepared.  Oh  God,  if  Luther  be  dead,  who  will  henceforth 
expound  to  us  the  holy  Gospel  with  such  clearness?  What,  oh  God, 
might  he  not  still  have  written  for  us  in  ten  or  twenty  years  ! 

Oh  all  ye  pious  Christian  men,  help  me  deeply  to  bewail  this  man, 
inspired  of  God,  and  to  pray  Him  yet  again  to  send  us  an  enlightened 
man.  Oh  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  where  wilt  thou  stop  ?  Behold  how 
the  wicked  tyranny  of  worldly  power,  the  might  of  darkness,  prevails. 
Hear,  thou  knight  of  Christ !  Ride  on  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Guard  the  truth.  Attain  the  martyr's  crown.  Already  indeed  art  thou 
an  aged  little  man  {ein  altes  Mdnniken),  and  myself  have  heard  thee  say 
that  thou  givest  thyself  but  two  years  more  wherein  thou  mayest  still  be 
fit  to  accomplish  somewhat.  Lay  out  the  same  well  for  the  good  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  make  thyself  heard.  So,  as 
Christ  says,  shall  the  Gates  of  Hell  (the  Roman  Chair)  in  no  wise 
prevail  against  thee.  And  if  here  below  thou  wert  to  be  like  thy 
master  Christ  and  sufiferedst  infamy  at  the  hands  of  the  liars  of  this  time, 
and  didst  die  a  litde  the  sooner,  then  wouldst  thou  the  sooner  pass  from 
death  unto  life  and  be  glorified  in  Christ.  For  if  thou  drinkest  of  the  cup 
which  He  drank  of,  with  Him  shalt  thou  reign  and  judge  with  justice 
those  who  have  dealt  unrighteously.  Oh  Erasmus,  cleave  to  this  that 
God  himself  may  be  thy  praise,  even  as  it  is  written  of  David.  For  thou 
mayest,  yea  verily  thou  mayest  overthrow  Goliath.  Because  God 
stands  by  the  Holy  Christian  Church,  even  as  He  only  upholds  the 
Roman  Church,  according  to  His  godly  will.  May  He  help  us  to  ever- 
lasting salvation,  who  is  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one 
eternal  God  !   Amen. 

Oh  ye  Christian  men,  pray  God  for  help,  for  His  judgment  draweth 
nigh  and  His  justice  shall  appear.  Then  shall  we  behold  the  innocent 
blood  which  the  Pope,  Priests,  Bishops,  and  Monks  have  shed,  judged 
and  condemned  {ApocaL).  These  are  the  slain  who  lie  beneath  the 
Altar  of  God  and  cry  for  vengeance,  to  whom  the  voice  of  God 
answereth  :  Await  the  full  number  of  the  innocent  slain,  then  will  I 
judge." 
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This  impassioned  invocation  is  almost  puritanical  in  tone. 
We  expect  to  llnd  ihc  artist  ^oin^  forth  to  smite  the  foe,  hip 
and  IhiLdi.  1  le  is  no  l()n<4er  content  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
r.ipac)-.  I  \c  holds  .uKaiiccd  opinions  and  is  cai^er  for  ICrasmus 
to  lay  aside  his  excellent  moderation  and  adopt  the  aggressive 
attitude  of  Luther.  We  should  expect  to  fmd  the  artist  hence- 
forward holding  no  communications  with  the  arch-enemy,  turning 
his  back  airainst  him  and  all  his  works.  But  entries  in  the 
Diary  cast  another  light  upon  his  conduct.  Wc  read  of  his 
going  to  confession  ;  we  notice  his  admiration  for  the  great 
buildings  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  ;  we  find  him  noting 
down  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  of  Antwerp,  not  without 
satisfaction  at  their  wealth.  He  tells  us  of  his  delight  in  the 
great  religious  procession  on  the  "Sunday  after  Our  Dear  Lady's 
Assumption,"  when  "twenty  persons  bore  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  adorned  in  the  costliest 
manner,  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord  God... and  behind  came  the 
company  of  the  Prophets  in  their  order,  and  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  Our  Lady's  Flight  into  Egypt — very 
devout." 

Whatever  Diirer  may  suggest  to  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that 
the  grand  ceremonial  and  ancient  traditions  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  retained  a  powerful  hold  over  him.  He  abandoned 
mediaeval  doctrines,  he  wished  "the  oppression  and  avarice  of 
the  Pope "  and  the  "  false  appearance  of  holiness "  done  away, 
but  he  did  not  want  the  Anabaptists'  extravagances,  the 
Peasants'  Wars,  the  image-breakings,  riots,  rebellions,  and  other 
insanities  which  followed,  when  demagogues  led  a  distracted 
people  hither  and  thither,  the  signs  of  all  which  became 
presently  apparent.  So  in  his  last  years,  without  diminution 
of  his  personal  respect  for  Luther,  he  watched  the  progress  of 
events  with  fear,  and,  like  Pirkheimer,  "thought  that  the  new 
Evangelical  knaves  made  the  Popish  knaves  seem  pious  by 
contrast." 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 


(British  Museum  MS.  Vol.  ir.  85.) 

The  following  passage,  translated  above,  p.  155,  is  written  on 
the  back  of  a  sheet  on  which  is  a  large,  probably  early,  outline 
of  a  human  figure. 

Item  als  wyr  durch  dy  vngehorsam  der  siinden  in  ewigen  thot 
gefallen  sind  /  hat  vns  durch  kein  vveg  geholffen  miigen  warden  /  dan 
das  der  sun  gotes  mensch  wurd  /  awff  das  er  durch  sein  vnschuldig 
leiden  /  dem  vater  all  vnser  schuld  vberfliissig  betzalett  /  domit  das  dy 
gerechtikeit  gottes  erfiilt  wiird  /  dan  er  hat  aller  awsser  welten  siind 
berewt  gepiist  vnd  pey  dem  fater  das  ewig  leben  erlangt  /  Dorum  Jesus 
Christus  ist  der  sun  gottes  dy  hochst  kraft  der  alle  ding  vermag  vnd  er 
ist  des  ewyg  leben.  In  wen  Christus  kamt  der  ist  lebendig  vnd  der  selb 
lebt  in  Christo.  Dorum  alle  ding  gute  ding  sind  Christi  /  nichtz  gutz 
ist  in  vns  es  werd  dan  in  Christo  giit.  Dorum  welcher  sich  gantz 
gerecht  will  machen  der  ist  vngerecht  /  wir  kiinen  gutz  wollen  Christus 
wols  dan  in  vns  /  kein  menschlich  rew  ist  so  gros  das  sy  gnug  sein  miig 
ein  totsiind  zw  das  sy  frucht  pring. 


CD.  II 


CHAPTER  X. 


TIIK   GROWTH   OF   DURER  S   IDEAS   ABOUT   ART. 


DuRER,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  was  from  his  earliest  years 
diligent  in  striving  to  learn.  Diligence  was  a  main  factor  in 
his  character,  an  inestimable  possession  that  he  never  lost. 
He  would  not  work  by  rule-of-thumb,  as  his  predecessors  in 
Germany  had  been  content  to  do.     He  insisted  upon  fathoming 

!  first    principles.       "He    that    worketh    in    ignorance,"    he    said, 

"worketh  more  painfully  than  he  that  worketh  with  under- 
standing ;  therefore  let  all  learn  to  understand  aright."  And 
again,  "If  thou  lackest  a  true  foundation,  it  is  impossible  for  thee 
to  make  aught  aright  and  well."  We  find  him  from  the  opening 
of  his  career  taking  one  subject  after  another  for  particular 
study,  striving  heartily  with  it,  investigating  it,  reducing  it  to 
theory,  and  making  himself  master  of  it. 

Landscape  was  one  of  the  first  branches  of  art  he  took  up  in 

^  this  way.    Wolgemut  painted  landscape,  in  the  Flemish  fashion, 

far  better  than  any  contemporary  German.  Diirer  was  directed 
by  him  to  study  the  prospects  of  nature  rather  than  the 
conventional  mountains,  plains,  and  waters  in  the  backgrounds 
of  earlier  paintings.  Diirer,  on  his  Wanderschaft,  made  many  a 
broad  study  of  wide  extending  prospects.  He  sketched  general 
views  of  towns  .and  large  vistas  of  valley.  He  drew  precipices 
and  wooded  slopes,  green  plains,  watermills,  and  fortified  passes. 
He  made  these  studies  with  no  hasty  hand,  but  set  himself 
down  to  them  and  laboured  them  out  accurately  in  detail. 
First  he  drew  in  the  outlines,  using  his  pen  with  the  severity  of 
a  graving  tool.  Afterwards  he  laid  on  his  lime  colours  with 
equal  care,  and  then  he  went  his  way.      He  was  not    looking 
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for  effects  but  searching  after  facts — the  true  forms  and  normal 
colourinf^  of  the  mid-day  earth.  The  completeness  of  each 
study  made  it  a  starting-point  for  further  investigation.  Hand 
and  inemory  were  trained  together,  and  the  reason  learnt  to 
guide  the  one  by  analysing  the  treasures  of  the  other.  Nature 
led  Durer  on  from  large  things  to  small.  Details  of  grass, 
bunches  of  flowers,  single  plants,  small  animals,  or  the  plumage 
of  birds — subjects  such  as  these  called  forth  his  patience  and 
disciplined  his  powers.  Honest  study  like  this  could  not  be 
without  result.  It  made  Diirer  the  father  of  modern  landscape 
painters.  His  transcripts  of  scenery  caused  other  men  to  look 
from  them  to  nature  herself,  and  opened  their  eyes  to  a  store- 
house of  beauty  scarcely  perceived  before.  Diirer  had,  indeed, 
been  anticipated  to  some  degree  by  the  painters  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant.  Jan  van  Eyck  introduced  a  view  of  Maastricht 
into  the  background  of  the  Rollin  Madonna  {Louvre),  and 
Thierry  Bouts,  Hans  Memling,  and  Gerard  David  continued 
the  pillage  of  nature  ;  but  Diirer  was  the  first  to  make  land- 
scape a  subject  of  careful  investigation.  He  regarded  each 
view  as  a  thing  to  be  portrayed  with  the  same  accurate  regard 
for  truth  that  the  portrait  of  a  man  demanded.  For  his 
subject-pictures  he  created  out  of  his  well-stored  mind  the 
figures  and  the  landscape  backgrounds ;  but  such  creation  was 
possible  to  him  because  he  had  drawn  many  a  truthful  likeness 
of  human  face  and  natural  prospect. 

Side  by  side  with  landscape  Diirer  was  working  at  other 
things.  Wolgemut  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  design  for 
wood-cutting,  and  the  two  pursued  the  subject  together.  The 
prints  in  the  Niirnberg  Chronicle  and  earlier  illustrated  books 
consisted  of  black  outlines,  with  a  few  masses  of  mechanical 
shade,  incomplete  till  they  had  passed  under  the  hands  of 
the  illuminator.  But  when  Diirer  returned  to  Niirnberg  and 
became  Wolgemut's  assistant,  he  began  to  design  large  wood- 
cuts, the  prints  from  which  were  to  be  independent  of  colour. 
They  were  to  charm,  technically,  by  the  skilful  handling  of  black 
and  white.  The  old  system  of  outline  was  given  up.  Stress 
was  not  laid  on  outlines  any  more.  Moreover,  greater  accuracy 
was  demanded  of  the  woodcutters,  the  men  who  actually 
cut  the  design  upon  the  block.     Compare  Wolgemut's  design 
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(in  the  British  Museum)  Air  the  first  cut  in  the  Niirnbcr^ 
Chronicle,  with  tlu-  print  in  the  voUinie  ;  the  amount  lost 
by  the  wootlcutter's  hick  of  skill  becomes  evident.  Diircr's 
desii^ns,  e\'en  for  his  early  woodcuts,  were  probably  more  skilful  ; 
demandini^  less  of  the  woodcutter,  they  were  better  rendered, 
and  so  better  results  were  obtained.  The  'Apocalypse'  is  the 
first  exam{)le  of  the  new  style  of  woodcutting^  in  its  c()ni])lctc 
development.  Advance  henceforward  took  place  alon^  the 
lines  therein  marked  out. 

Durer  and  Wolgemut  together  likewise  gave  a  new  develop- 
ment to  line  engraving  on  copper.  Wolgemut's  share  in  this 
work  was  greater  than  he  usually  gets  credit  for.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  he  suggested  the  improved  technique 
which  Diirer  eventually  carried  to  perfection.  The  pupil  began 
by  copying  his  master's  plates ;  afterwards  the  two  worked 
side  by  side.  Together  they  learnt  how  to  give  new  charms 
to  black  and  white,  and  to  bring  out  of  them  an  effect  of  gloss 
unknown  before.  Dlirer's  hand  became  so  disciplined  that,  it 
has  been  reckoned,  he  could  lay  a  line  accurately  within  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Before  many  years  were  over 
Wolgemut  had  done  all  he  could  for  his  great  pupil.  Then 
Durer  stood  forth  alone,  and,  with  the  'Adam  and  Eve'  of  1504, 
he  proclaimed  himself  the  unrivalled  master  of  a  new,  popular 
art.  But  the  design  of  this  engraving  is  even  more  important 
for  the  student  of  Dlirer's  intellectual  development  than  the 
technique.  It  marks  the  first  stage  of  another  set  of  theoretical 
studies  to  which  reference  must  nov/  be  made. 

Man  was  the  subject  of  all  mediaeval  pictures.  Landscape, 
architecture,  animals,  and  the  like  were  only  accessories. 
Human  figures  were  the  essential  part.  But  Dlirer's  prede- 
cessors had  painted  them  by  mere  rule-of-thumb.  Anatomy 
had  not  been  studied,  nor  was  the  form  of  a  normal  figure  re- 
duced to  rule.  The  great  mediaeval  sculptors  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  some  law  of  proportions  of 
their  own,  to  judge  by  a  page  of  Villars  de  Honecourt's  sketch- 
book ;  but  Diirer  found  no  one  who  could  teach  him  a  theory  to 
guide  his  hand  in  designing  a  figure.  He  was  impelled  there- 
fore to  invent  a  theory  for  himself,  whereby  '  fundamental  error 
might  be  removed  from  his  work.'     Chance  eventually  suggested 
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to  him  a  special  line  of  investigation — but  he  shall  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  words  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Vol.  II.  43 ;  see  below,  p.  253) : — 

"  Perhaps  many  will  blame  mc  for  writing,  unlearned  as  I  am  ;  in 
my  opinion  they  are  not  wrong ;  they  speak  truly.  For  I  myself  had 
rather  hear  and  read  a  learned  man  and  one  famous  in  this  art  than 
write  of  it  myself,  being  unlearned.  Howbeit  I  can  find  none  such  who 
hath  written  aught  about  how  to  form  a  canon  of  human  proportions, 
save  one  man,  Jacopo  (de'  Barbari)  by  name,  born  at  Venice  and  a 
charming  painter.  He  showed  me  tlie  figures  of  a  man  and  woman, 
which  he  had  drawn  according  to  a  canon  of  proportions ;  and  now  I 
would  rather  be  shown  what  he  meant  {i.e.  upon  what  principles  the 
proportions  were  constructed)  than  behold  a  new  kingdom.  If  I  had 
it  (his  canon),  I  would  put  it  into  print  in  his  honour,  for  the  use  of  all 
men.  Then,  however,  I  was  still  young  and  had  not  heard  of  such 
things  before.  Howbeit  I  was  very  fond  of  art,  so  I  set  myself  to 
discover  how  such  a  canon  might  be  wrought  out.  For  this  aforesaid 
Jacopo,  as  I  clearly  saw,  would  not  explain  to  me  the  principles  upon 
which  he  went.  Accordingly  I  set  to  work  on  my  own  idea  and  read 
Vitruvius,  who  writes  somewliat  about  the  human  figure.  Thus  it  was 
from,  or  out  of,  these  two  men  aforesaid  that  I  took  my  start,  and 
thence,  from  day  to  day,  have  I  followed  up  my  search  according  to  my 
own  notions." 

The  nature  of  the  suggestions,  derived  by  Dlirer  from  study 
of  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage,  extracted  from  the  British  Museum  Manuscripts  (Vol. 
II.  140;  see  below,  p.  187).  It  is  entitled,  "About  the  propor- 
tions of  Human  Limbs."  On  the  same  sheet  Dlirer  drew  two 
outline  illustrations.  One  of  them  represents  a  male  figure,  with 
arms  and  legs  extended,  as  though  crucified  on  a  S.  Andrew's 
Cross,  the  whole  being  inscribed  within  a  circle.  The  other 
depicts  a  similar  figure,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  affixed  to  a 
Latin  Cross,  inscribed  within  a  vertical  square,  whose  sides  are 
vertical  and  horizontal  \ 

"Vitruvius,  the  ancient  architect,  whom  the  Romans  employed  upon 
great  buildings,  says,  that  whosoever  desires  to  build  should  study  the 
perfection  of  the  human  figure,  for  in  it  are  discovered  the  most  secret 
mysteries  of  Proportion.  So,  before  I  say  anything  about  Architecture, 
I  will  state  how^  a  well-formed  man  should  be  made,  and  then  about  a 
woman,  a  child,  and  a  horse.  Any  object  may  be  proportioned  out 
{lite7'ally\  measured)  in  a  similar  way.  Therefore  hear  first  of  all  what 
Vitruvius  says  about  the  human  figure,  which  he  learnt  from  the 
greatest  masters,  painters  and  founders,  w^ho  were  highly  famed.  They 
said  that  the  human  figure  is  as  follows. 

^  Outlines  of  a  similar  kind  appear  on  another  leaf  (Vol.  i.  162  b). 
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Thai  the  face,  from  the  chin  upwards  to  where  the  hair  begins,  is  the 
tenth  part  of  a  man,  and  that  an  outstretched  hand  is  the  same  length. 
'I'hc  head  ot  a  man  is  an  eighth  part  of  him,  and  the  length  from  the 
level  of  the  breast  up  to  where  the  hair  begins  (above  the  forehead) 
is  a  sixth  part.  l)i\i(ling  the  distance  between  the  hair  and  llie  chin 
into  three  i)arts,  tlie  forehead  oceui)ies  the  upj)er,  the  nose  the  second, 
and  the  mouth  and  chin  the  third.  A  foot  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  man, 
an  eli)OW  a  (juarter,  the  breast  a  (piarter. 

Such  proportions  he  Imds  throughout  llie  whole  figure,  and  he  says 
that  if  one  lays  a  man  down  on  the  ground,  with  his  hands  and  feet 
extended  (as  in  the  first  of  the  illustrative  outlines),  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  which  has  its  centre  in  the  navel,  will  pass  through  the 
hands  and  feet.  Thus  he  attempts  to  find,  out  of  the  human  limbs,  a 
circular  construction. 

And  similarly  one  also  finds  a  s(]uare  (construction)  when  one 
measures  from  the  feet  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  In  this  case  the 
si)an  (of  the  outstretched  arms)  is  ec^ual  to  the  height  (of  the  body). 
Thus  he  exi)lains  the  square  construction.  In  this  way  he  has  brought 
the  human  limbs  together  in  a  perfect  proportion,  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner  that  neither  the  ancients  nor  the  moderns  are  able  to  overthrow 
it.  Whosoever  will  may  read  him,  how  he  demonstrates  the  best  theory 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  figure." 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  the  naeeting  between  Diirer 
and  Jacopo  took  place.  It  must  have  been  before  1500,  because 
in  that  year  Diirer  made  a  drawing  of  a  female  figure  (now  in 
the  British  Museum)  mapped  out  with  proportioned  circles  and 
measured  lines,  indicative  of  an  advanced  stage  of  his  new 
theory.  Four  years  longer  he  worked  heart  and  soul  at  the 
subject.  He  frequented  the  Niirnberg  bath-houses,  where  naked 
figures  could  be  studied ;  he  made  many  drawings  from  the 
nude  ;  he  measured  and  analysed  the  parts  of  the  figures  drawn; 
and  thus,  by  multiplying  observations  and  comparing  them 
together,  he  strove  to  discover  what  are  the  best  proportions 
between  the  various  members  of  a  well-built  frame. 

Diirer's  'Theory  of  Human  Proportions'  rested  on  a   reli- 

/     gious  basis,  which  he  described  in  these  words  (iv.  37)  :    "  the 

/  Creator  fashioned  men  once  for  all  as  they  miLst  be,  and  I  hold 

V    /  that  the  perfection  of  form  and  beauty  is  contained  in  the  sum 

of  all  men."     He,  of  course,  accepted  the   Genesis    legend  as 

literal  truth.     He  believed  that  God  created   Adam    and    Eve 

perfect    in    body    and    soul,   that    the    Fall    introduced    sin,    or 

imperfection  of  soul,  and  that  imperfection  of  body  followed  in 

its  train.     But  he  held  that,  just  as  the  moralist  might  discover, 
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searching  through  a  number  of  good  men,  the  traces  of  the  lost 
perfect  soul,  so  in  the  bodies  of  beautiful  men  the  artist  might 
find  the  traces  of  the  lost  perfect  form.  Durer's  efforts  were 
directed  to  discovering,  in  that  part  of  Adam  and  Eve's  progeny 
resident  at  Niirnberg,  the  traces  of  the  perfect  forms  of  Adam 
and  Eve  before  the  Fall.  In  the  year  1504  he  considered  that 
he  had  reached  a  first  approximation  towards  the  desired  result. 
He  was  able  to  present  the  world  with  an  example  of  two  human 
figures,  drawn  by  no  rule-of-thumb,  but  outlined  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sort  of  scientific  theory.  He  determined  that  this 
work  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  specimen  of  his  most 
elaborate  style  of  engraving,  surpassing  all  previous  works  of 
that  art,  made  by  himself  or  others.  The  print  was  a  manifesto 
of  his  independent  mastership. 

Adam  and  Eve  tempted  by  the  serpent  was  the  only  possible 
subject  for  such  a  work.  The  artist  laboured  at  it  with  great 
deliberation.  He  probably  made  several  pen-and-ink  studies 
for  it,  at  least  two  of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  of  these  the 
one  in  the  Albertina  shows,  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper,  the 
circles  and  measured  lines  by  aid  of  which  the  positions  of  the 
critical  points  of  the  figures  were  fixed.  He  engraved  the  plate 
itself  with  equal  caution,  taking  proofs  from  it  at  various 
stages \ 

After  1504,  Durer's  theory  of  Human  Proportions  underwent 
little  change.  When  he  published  it  in  his  famous  volume,  four- 
and-twenty  years  later,  he  stated  much  the  same  proportions 
for  a  normal  man  of  middle  size  as  he  used  for  the  Adam  of 
his  print.  But  he  did  not  wait  all  those  four-and-twenty  years 
before  attempting  to  put  his  theory  into  a  written  form.  The 
volumes  of  his  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  contain 
writings  on  the  subject  of  many  dates. 

To  these  volumes  we  must  pay  a  moment's  attention,  as  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  remainder 
of  our  work.  The  British  Museum  possesses,  in  all,  five  bound 
volumes  of  Diirer's  original  work.  They  are  all  bound  in  a 
similar  black  leather  binding.  Two  are  labelled  Teekeninge  ; 
one  of  these  is  in  the  Print  Room,  the  other  is  Vol.  I.  (Add.  5228) 

^  Proofs  at  three  different  stages  are  preserved ;  one  has  been  reproduced  by  the 
Chalccgraphical  Society. 
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in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts.  Vols.  TT.,  TTT.,  and  TV.  (Add. 
5229,  5230,  and  5231)  in  the  Manuscript  1  )('i)artinent  are  en- 
titled Scilkll-rKN.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  collection 
can^ie  down  from  VVilibald  Firkheimer  to  the  Imhofs,  and  passed 
from  them  into  the  possession  of  the  l*>arl  of  yVrundel.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  a^o  a  letter  was  found  in  the  Record  (3ffice, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  volumes  ;  but 
the  letter  was  not  copied,  or,  if  copied,  both  copy  and  reference 
were  lost. 

The  volumes  contain  upw^ards  of  seven  hundred  leaves  and 
scraps  of  paper  of  various  kinds,  covered  at  different  dates 
with  more  or  less  elaborate  outline  drawings,  and  more  or  less 
corrected  drafts  for  works,  published  or  planned  by  Dlirer. 
Interspersed  among  them  are  geometrical  and  other  sketches; 
and  there  are  a  few  passages  of  text,  not  in  Diirer's  handwriting 
but  doubtless  preserved  by  him  amongst  his  own  papers. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  correcting  and  recopying,  again  and 
again,  what  he  had  written.  Sometimes  he  would  jot  down  a 
sentence  alongside  of  matter  to  which  it  had  no  relation.  This 
sentence  he  would  afterwards  introduce  in  its  right  connexion  \ 
There  are  in  these  volumes  no  less  than  four  drafts  of  the 
beeinnine  of  a  Dedication  to  Pirkheimer  of  the  Books  of  Human 
Proportions.  Two  other  drafts  of  this  same  dedication  are 
among  the  Dresden  MSS.  The  opening  sentences  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  same  work  were  likewise,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
subject  of  frequent  revision.  A  comparison  of  such  drafts  is 
extremely  interesting,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  discover  their  correct  chronological  sequence.  Diirer's  hand- 
writing varied  considerably  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  but 
such  changes  afford  slight  help  in  dating  the  leaves,  so  long  as 
they  remain  bound  together  in  their  present  hopeless  con- 
fusion^. 

^  Compare  the  sentence  in  the  margin  of  il.  42  ^,  which  is  worked  into  one  of  the 
paragraphs  of  iv.  68,  etc. ;  or  the  sentence  in  the  middle  of  iv.  138  which  belongs  to 
the  Books  of  Human  Proportions. 

-  The  leaves  and  bits  of  paper,  it  must  be  understood,  are  not  arranged  at  all, 
either  according  to  date,  subject,  or  even  size.  The  leaves  which  contain  a  single 
consecutive  draft  of  one  of  Diirer's  most  interesting  passages,  and  which  should,  of 
course,  follow  one  another,  are  scattered  through  two  volumes  (iv.  68,  77,  76,  and  ni. 
15).     Two  leaves  bearing  an  early  draft  of  some  of  the  closing  sentences  of  the  Third 
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Roughly  stated,  the  contents  of  the  four  volumes  are  as 
follows. 

Volume  I.  (Add.  5228)  is  chiefly  filled  witli  a  set  of  Dlirer's  well- 
known  Proi)ortion  outlines  and  studies  of  the  human  figure,  and  with 
corresponding  lists  of  measured  parts  and  proportions.  Some  leaves 
containing  Perspective  Theorems  are  bound  in  at  the  end,  the  other 
portion  of  them  being  included  in  Vol.  in. 

Volume  II.  (Add.  5229)  likewise  contains  outlines  and  measurements 
of  the  human  figure,  some  of  which  aj^pear  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
those  in  Vol.  i.  Earlier  and  later  drawings  are  especially  mixed 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  volume.  There  arc  also  a  draft  of  the 
Dedication  to  Pirkheimer,  sketches  of  men  fencing,  some  notes  on 
religious  matters,  the  plan  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  art,  and  other 
miscellaneous  notes. 

Volumes  iii.  and  iv.  (Add.  5230,  5231)  consist  of  leaves,  put  together 
without  regard  for  their  contents,  the  Human  Proportion  outlines 
having  alone  been  in  any  degree  grouped  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
and  the  binder,  who  perhaps  could  not  read,  having  no  further  visible 
clue  to  guide  him.  These  volumes,  at  all  events,  chiefly  contain  text, 
and,  as  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  meaning,  the  result  is  dire  and 
absolute  confusion.  There  are  pages  of  text  and  a  few  drawings  for  the 
Books  of  Human  Proportions,  some  for  Diirer's  works  on  Measurement 
and  Fortification,  numerous  Architectural  and  Perspective  diagrams, 
various  letters,  sketches,  notes,  and  remarks. 

In  these  volumes  Diirer  is  seen,  sometimes  writing  under  the 
influence  of  impetuous  impulse,  sometimes  with  leisurely  care, 
allowing  his  pen  to  embroider  the  script  with  graceful  marginal 
flourishes.  A  comparison  of  the  specimens  of  his  writing  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  will  give  an  idea  of  his  different  styles.  He 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  careless  about  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  use  of  capital  letters.  In  the  transcripts  here  published 
the  spelling  of  the  MSS.  has  been  retained,  but  many  contractions 
have  been  expanded,  and  full  stops  have  been  added  when  re- 
quired. Some  of  the  earlier  drawings,  drafts,  and  notes  are  on 
large-sized  sheets,  which  have  been  doubled  in  by  the  binder. 
Most  of  the  leaves  are  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  Dresden 

Book  of  Human  Proportions,  are  bound  as  leaves  20  and  29  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  MSS.  Two  other  leaves  with  sections  of  wide  and  narrow-angled  Church 
roofs,  drawn  doubtless  originally  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  side  by  side  for 
comparison,  are  sundered  by  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  leaves  (iv.  147  and  45). 
Numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned.  As  the  sheets  are 
now  arranged  it  is  the  work  of  weeks  to  get  some  grasp  of  their  contents,  and 
familiarity  thus  laboriously  obtained  only  strengthens  the  desire  10  see  the  volumes 
taken  to  pieces  and  rationally  re-bound. 
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MSS.  The  biiukr  lias  ruthlessly  cropped  all  the  leaves  of  the 
first  volume.  There  are  also  scraps  and  strips  of  paper  of 
almost  any  size,  some  torn,  some  pasted  on  to  other  sheets,  most 
of  them  carcfiiU)-  cut  with  scissors  out  of  hu\i(er  leaves,  perhaps 
b\'  Diircr  himself  The  paper  bears  some  of  the  water-marks 
<^'ivcn  by  llausmann',  but  there  are  others  not  known  to  him. 
Many  different  kinds  of  paper  are  used,  mostly  white  but  in  a 
few  instances  brown  or  prepared  for  tracin*,^  {e.jf.  II.  73,  74). 

At  what  period  of  his  career  Diirer  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  comprehensive  work  upon  the  theory  and  practice 
of  art  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  before  the  year  15  12.  The 
following  list  of  chapters  may  perhaps  be  an  early  sketch  of  the 
plan.  It  is  written  on  the  verso  of  a  sheet  (ll.  36;  sec  below,  p. 
188),  on  the  recto  of  which  is  a  drawing  of  a  human  foot  for 
the  proportion  studies'"^. 

"  Ten  things  are  contained  in  the  little  book. 
The  first,  the  proportions  of  a  young  child. 
The  second,  proportions  of  a  grown  man. 
The  third,  proportions  of  a  woman. 
The  fourth,  proportions  of  a  horse. 
The  fifth,  something  about  architecture. 
The  sixth,  about  an  apparatus  through  which  it  can  be  shown  that 

all  things  may  be  traced. 
The  seventh,  about  light  and  shade. 
The  eighth,  about  colours,  how  to  paint  hke  nature. 
The  ninth,  about  the  ordering  (composition)  of  the  picture. 
The  tenth,  about  free  painting,  which  alone  is  made  without  any 

help  from  the  Understanding." 

When  Diirer  made  this  comprehensive  plan  he  must  still 
have  been  sanguine  with  the  vigour  of  youth.  He  prepared  to 
carry  it  out  when  his  mental  activity  was  at  its  height,  when  he 
had  finished  his  great  pictures,  and  his  powers  were  mature. 
Looking  forth  then  from  his  lofty  throne  over  his  kingdom  of 
art,  with  its  many  provinces,  he  planned  the  issue  of  a  great 
code  of  laws  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers. 

1  B.  Hausmann,  A.  Diirer' s  Ktipferstiche. 

2  Diirer  sometimes  drew  single  limbs  and  stuck  them  on  to  other  proportion  studies 
in  which  a  limb  required  correction.  This  foot,  judging  from  the  green  sealing-wax 
stains  on  the  paper,  may  have  served  such  a  purpose.  The  drawing  appears  to  be  of 
early  date,  and,  as  the  paper  has  been  cut  down  to  the  size  required  for  the  foot  and 
the  writing  on  the  verso  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  cutting,  the  writing  is  probably 
later  than  the  drawing. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  first  complete  outh'ne  written  clown  in 
black  and  white  (iv.  102  and  90;  see  below,  p.  188). 

Ihs.  Maria. 

"  By  the  grace  and  help  of  God  I  have  here  set  down  all  that  I  have 
learnt  in  practice,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  Painting,  for  the  service 
of  all  students  who  would  gladly  learn.  That,  perchance,  by  my  help 
they  may  advance  still  further  in  the  higher  understanding  of  such  art, 
as  he  who  seeketh,  may  well  do,  if  he  is  inclined  thereto ;  for  my  reason 
sufficeth  not  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  great,  far-reaching,  infinite 
art  of  true  painting. 

Item.  In  order  that  thou  mayest  thoroughly  and  rightly  comprehend 
what  is,  or  is  called,  an  '  artistic  painter,'  I  will  inform  thee  and  recount 
to  thee.  If  the  world  often  goeth  without  an  'artistic  painter,'  whilst 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  none  such  appeareth,  it  is  because 
those  who  might  have  become  such  devote  not  themselves  to  art. 
Observe  then  the  three  essential  qualities  following,  which  belong  to  the 
true  artist  in  painting.  These  are  the  three  main  points  in  the  whole 
book. 

I.  The  First  Division  of  the  book  is  the  Prologue,  and  it  compriseth 
three  parts  (A,  B,  and  C). 

A.  The  first  part  of  the  Prologue  telleth  us  how  the  lad  should  be 
taught,  and  how  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  tendency  of 
his  temperament.     It  falleth  into  six  parts: 

1.  That  note  should  be  taken  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  in 
what  Sign  it  occurreth  ;  with  some  explanations.  (Pray 
God  for  a  lucky  hour  I) 

2.  That  his  form  and  stature  should  be  considered ;  with 
some  explanations. 

3.  How  he  ought  to  be  nurtured  in  learning  from  the  first ; 
with  some  explanations. 

4.  That  the  child  should  be  observed,  whether  he  learneth 
best  when  kindly  praised  or  when  chidden  ;  with  expla- 
nations. 

5.  That  the  child  be  kept  eager  to  learn  and  be  not  vexed. 

6.  If  the  child  worketh  too  hard,  so  that  he  might  fall 
under  the  hand  of  melancholy,  that  he  be  enticed  there- 
from by  merry  music  to  the  pleasuring  of  his  blood. 

B.  The  second  part  of  the  Preface  showeth  how  the  lad  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  reverence,  that  so  he 
may  attain  grace,  whereby  he  may  be  much  strengthened  in 
intelligent  art.     It  falleth  into  six  parts  : 

I.    That  the  lad  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  be 

taught  to  pray  to  God  for  the  grace  of  quick  perception 

{subtilitet)^  and  to  honour  God. 
•2.    That  he  be  kept  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking  and 

also  in  sleeping. 
3.    That  he  dwell  in  a  pleasant  house  so  that  he  be  distracted 

by  no  manner  of  hindrance. 
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4.    That  he  be  kept  from  women  and  live  not  loosely  with 
ihtin;    iIkU   he  not  so  niucli  as  see  or  touch  one;  and 
.  that    he    mianl     liiniself    from    all     impurity.      Nothing 

I  weakens  the  iinderstandiiig  more  llian  impurity. 

'        5.    Thai  lie  know  how  to  read  and  write  well,  and  he  also 
inslrucled    in    Laliu,   so    far    as    to    understand    certain 
wiilini^s. 
6.    That  such  an  one  have  suflicient  means  to  devote  him- 
self without  anxiety  (to  his  art),  and  that  his  health  be 
attended  to  with  medicines  when  needful. 
C.      The    tliird    i)art    of   the    Prologue    teacheth   us   of   the    great 
usefulness,  joy,  and  delight  which  spring  from   painting.      It 
falleth  into  six  parts  : 

1.  It  is  a  useful  art  when  it  is  of  godly  sort  and  is  employed 
for  holy  edification. 

2.  It  is  useful,  antl  much  evil  is  thereby  avoided,  if  a  man 
devote  himself  thereto  who  else  had  wasted  his  time. 

3.  It  is  useful  when  no  one  thinks  so,  for  a  man  will  have 
great  joy  if  he  occupy  himself  with  that  which  is  so  rich 
in  joys. 

4.  It  is  useful  because  a  man  gaineth  great  and  lasting 
memory  thereby  if  he  applieth  it  aright. 

5.  It  is  useful  because  God  is  thereby  honoured  when  it  is 
seen  that  he  hath  bestowed  such  genius  upon  one  of  his 
creatures  in  whom  is  such  art.  All  men  will  be  gracious 
unto  thee  by  reason  of  thine  art. 

6.  The  sixth  use  is  that  if  thou  art  poor  thou  mayest  by 
such  art  come  unto  great  wealth  and  riches. 

II,  The  Second  Division  of  the  book  treateth  of  Painting  itself;  it 
also  is  threefold. 

A      The  first  part  is  of  the  freedom  of  Painting ;  in  six  ways. 

B.  The  second  part  is  of  the  proportions  of  men  and  buildings 
and  what  is  needful  for  painting;  in  six  ways\ 

1.  Of  the  proportions  of  men. 

2.  Of  the  proportions  of  horses. 

3.  Of  the  proportions  of  buildings. 

4.  Of  perspective. 

5.  Of  light  and  shade. 

6.  Of  colours,  how  they  are  to  be  made  to  resemble  nature. 

C.  The  third  part  is  of  all  that  a  man  conceives  as  subject  for 
painting. 

III.  The  Third  Division  of  the  book  is  the  Conclusion ;  it  also 
hath  three  parts. 

A.      The  first  part  shows  in  what  place  such  an  artist  should  dwell 
to  practise  his  art ;  in  six  ways. 

^  The  following  list  comes  from  another  sheet  of  the  MS.  (in.  70^,  but  was  clearly 
intended  for  this  place.  It  is  jotted  down  on  a  thick  piece  of  paper  on  which  there  are 
also  geometrical  designs.     See  below,  p.  190. 
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B.  The  second  part  shows  how  such  a  wonderful  artist  should 
charge  highly  for  his  art,  and  that  no  money  is  too  much  for 
it,  seeing  tiiat  it  is  divine  and  true;   in  six  ways. 

C.  The  third  part  speaks  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  which  he 
sliould  render  unto  (iod  for  his  grace,  and  which  otliers 
sliould  render  on  his  behalf;  in  six  ways." 

A  fragment  of  uncertain  date  is  doubtless  a  study  for  the 
sixth  subdivision  under  section  B  of  the  Second  Hook  in  the 
foregoing  draft. 

Fragment  on  Painting  (IV.  28  ;  see  below,  p.  191). 

"  If  thou  wishest  to  model  well  in  Painting,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye- 
sight, thou  must  be  right  cunning  in  thy  colours  and  must  know  how  to 
keep  them  distinct,  in  painting,  one  from  another.  For  example,  thou 
paintest  two  coats  or  mantles,  one  white  the  other  red ;  thou  must  deal 
differently  with  them  in  shading.  There  is  light  and  shadow  on  all 
things,  wherever  the  surface  foldeth  or  bendeth  away  from  the  eye.  If 
this  were  not  so,  everything  would  look  flat,  and  then  one  could 
distinguish  nothing  save  only  a  chequerwork  of  colours. 

If  then  thou  art  shading  the  white  mantle,  it  must  not  be  shaded 
with  so  dark  a  colour  as  the  red,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  white 
thing  to  yield  so  dark  a  shadow  as  a  red.  Neither  could  they  be 
compared  one  with  another,  save  that  in  total  absence  of  daylight 
everything  is  black,  seeing  that  colour  cannot  be  recognised  in  darkness. 
Though  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  the  theory  allows  one,  without  blame, 
to  use  pure  black  for  the  shadows  of  a  white  object,  yet  this  can 
seldom  come  to  pass. 

Moreover  when  thou  paintest  anything  in  one  colour — be  it  red, 
blue,  brown,  or  any  mixed  colour — beware  lest  thou  make  it  so  bright 
in  the  lights  that  it  departs  from  its  own  kind.  For  example,  an 
uneducated  man  regardeth  thy  picture  wherein  is  a  red  coat.  '  Look, 
good  friend,'  saith  he,  'in  one  part  the  coat  is  of  a  fair  red  and  in  another 
it  is  white  or  pale  in  colour.'  That  same  is  to  be  blamed,  neither  hast 
thou  done  it  aright.  In  such  a  case  a  red  object  must  be  painted  red 
all  over  and  yet  preserve  the  appearance  of  solidity ;  and  so  with  all 
colours.  The  same  must  be  done  with  the  shadows,  lest  it  be  said  that 
a  fair  red  is  soiled  with  black.  Wherefore  be  careful  that  thou  shade 
each  colour  with  a  similar  colour.  Thus  I  hold  that  a  yellow,  to  retain 
its  kind,  must  be  shaded  with  a  yellow,  darker  toned  than  the  principal 
colour.  If  thou  shade  it  with  green  or  blue,  it  remaineth  no  longer  in 
keeping  and  is  no  longer  yellow  but  becometh  thereby  a  shot  colour, 
like  the  colour  of  silk  stuffs  woven  of  threads  of  two  colours,  as  brown 
and  blue,  brown  and  green,  dark  yellow  and  green,  chestnut-brown  and 
dark  yellow,  blue  and  seal  red,  seal  red  and  brown,  and  the  many  other 
colours  one  sees.  If  a  man  hath  such  as  these  to  paint,  where  the 
surface  breaketh  and  bendeth  away  the  colours  divide  themselves  so 
that  they  can  be  distinguished  one  from  another,  and  thus  must  thou 
paint  them.    But  where  the  surface  lieth  flat  one  colour  alone  appeareth. 
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llowbcit,  if  thou  art  paintinc;  such  a  silk  and  shadest  it  with  one  colour 
(as  a  brown  with  the  hhic)  thou  must  none  llic  less  shade  the  blue  with 
a  deeper  blue  where  it  is  needful.  It  often  cometh  to  pass  that  such 
silks  apj)ear  brown  in  the  shadows,  as  if  one  colour  stood  before  the 
other.  If  thy  model  bearelh  such  a  garment,  thou  must  shade  the 
brown  with  a  deeper  brown  and  not  with  blue.  Howbeit,  hapi)en  what 
may,  every  colour  niust  in  shadinL,^  keej)  to  its  own  class." 

The  forcj^^oint^  plan  may  have  been  written  about  the  year 
15  12.  At  that  time  Diircr's  pen  was  busy,  as  the  manuscripts 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  prove.  lie  was  writing  and 
rewriting  drafts  for  an  introductory  essay.  Doubtless  he  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  express  his  ideas  in  words.  His  whole  theory 
was  present,  in  a  nebulous  form,  before  him  at  once.  His 
tendency  was  to  fly  from  point  to  point  in  the  endeavour  to 
present  it  to  a  reader.  Then  he  found  that  something  material 
had  been  omitted,  to  which  he  was  forced  to  return.  He 
regarded  nothing  as  finished  because  it  was  written.  He  wrote 
and  rewrote,  interpolating,  correcting,  adding,  abbreviating.  His 
manifold  labours  are,  in  part,  incorporated  in  the  volumes  of 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  but  what  remains  probably 
represents  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  was  written. 

Two  interesting  passages,  not  in  Diirer's  handwriting,  are 
bound  up  with  his  papers  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  British 
Museum  Manuscripts  (leaves  82  and  132).  The  ideas  contained 
in  them  were  certainly  adopted  by  Durer,  but  the  spelling  is 
not  his,  nor  is  the  style  like  his.  They  were  doubtless,  therefore, 
neither  copied  from  his  writing  nor  dictated  by  him.  They  are 
full  of  additions  and  corrections,  in  the  same  crooked  hand. 
The  leaves  are  much  stained  and  the  text  is  hard  to  decipher 
and  harder  still  to  comprehend  (see  frontispiece). 

The  first  fragment  (iv.  82  a\  see  below,  p.  192)  reads  as  follows. 

"  I  have  heard  how  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  taught  a  man  that 
measure  is  in  all  things,  physical  and  moral,  the  best.  It  was  moreover 
so  highly  regarded  by  the  Most  High  that  He  made  all  created  things 
in  number,  weight,  and  measure.  Doubtless  those  arts  and  methods 
which  approximate  most  to  Measurement  are  regarded  as  noblest  and 
most  honourable;  and,  excepting  only  the  sacred  arts,  such  as  Theology, 
Metaphysic,  and  the  love  of  natural  Wisdom,  there  is  no  art  by  which 
Measurement  is  more,  and  more  variously,  needed  than  the  Art  of 
Painting,  which  not  only  requireth  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  the 
foundations  of  all  Measurement,  but,  much  more  than  any  other  art, 
depends  upon  Perspective,  Catoptrka^  Geodesia,  C/iorog?'ap/na,  etc." 
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The  second  passage  (IV.  1^2  a  and  /r,  see  below,  p.  193)  runs 
thus. 

"Seeing  that  man  is  the  worthiest  of  all  creatures,  it  follows  that,  in 
all  pictures,  the  human  figure  is  most  frec^uently  emi)loye(l  as  a  centre 
of  interest.  Every  animal  in  the  world  regards  nothing  but  his  own 
kind,  and  the  same  nature  is  also  in  men,  as  every  man  may  perceive  in 
himself. 

Seeing  also  that  the  *  measure '  of  a  human  figure  is  specially  hard 
to  comprehend,  amongst  other  reasons  because  the  human  figure  is 
composed  neither  by  rule  nor  compass  but  is  contained  within  irregular 
curved  outlines,  it  is  specially  hard  to  write  and  treat  of  it.  This 
persons  ac([uainted  with  Geometry  well  understand,  because  Euclid's 
books  of  (ieometry  deal  only  with  straight  lines  and  circles  and  teach 
how  to  measure  the  bodies  contained  within  them,  such  as  Plato's  five 
regular  bodies,  cone  and  cylinder,  and  no  others ;  and  that  measure, 
too,  is  not  employed  to  describe  or  paint  them  but  to  reason  about 
what  they  contain  or  encompass. 

*  •)(•  ■>(■  ■^  *  "fr  ^ 

Our  art  is  not  alone  useful  to  painters  and  sculptors  but  to  all  men 
who  desire  to  understand  by  measurement  what  are  the  normal  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure. 

By  means  of  this  art,  by  numerous  angles  and  lines,  are  measured 
the  height  of  mountains,  the  breadth  of  fields,  woods,  waters,  and  land- 
scapes, also  houses,  arches,  pillars,  points,  circles,  deepness  of  wells, 
likewise  the  measure  of  shadows,  the  point  of  brilliance  of  the  clear 
light,  and  the  like — and  that  not  only  by  simple  straight  lines,  but  by 
straight  lines  of  sight,  by  reflected  lines  of  sight,  as  from  water^  mirrors, 
or  polished  things  (when  the  seen  thing  enters  one  side  and  appears  on 
the  other),  or  refracted  lines  of  sight,  as  when  a  thing  is  seen  through 
two  different  media,  such  as  air  and  water,  air  and  glass,  or  other 
different  transparent  substances  (when  it  is  seen  bent  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  media).  This  moreover  is  the  chief  thing,  that  the 
painter  does  not  use  this  art  through  the  ordinary  straight  measures, 
but  draws  all  seen  things  into  one  cone  towards  the  eye,  whose  point  is 
in  the  eye  and  whose  base  or  foundation  is  the  seen  thing,  and  the 
measure  of  this,  as  persons  experienced  in  geometry  and  perspective 
know,  cannot  be  attained  without  special  trouble." 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  long  and  interesting  Introduction 
to  the  book  Diirer  was  planning,  but  which  for  the  present  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  this  Introduction.  What  the  name  of 
the  book  was  to  be  Diirer  never  could  settle.  He  headed  his 
drafts  with  various  titles,  such  as  "  The  following  work  is  to 
teach  Painting  to  youths,"  or  ''  Teaching  in  Painting,"  or  "  The 
following  little  book  is  called  a  Dish  for  Young  Painters."  One 
draft  is  headed  "  Sa/iis  15 12,"  another  '' Salus  15 13."  The  ac- 
companying translation  is  made  from  no  single  draft  but  from  a 
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combination  of  several,  and.  as  far  as  i)ossiblc,  represents  Diirer's 
ideas  in  tlic  form  llu'\'  finally  took  (see  below,  p.  194). 

"  il  is  very  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  some  one  thing  by  reason 
of  llic  usefulness  which  ariselh  therefrom.  Wherefore  we  should  all 
gladly  learn,  for  the  more  we  know  so  much  the  more  do  wc  resemble 
the  likeness  of  (iod  who  verily  knowcth  all  things.  Thou  findest  arts 
of  all  kinds  ;  choose  then  for  thyself  that  which  is  like  to  be  of  greatest 
service  to  thee.  Learn  it;  let  not  the  difficulty  thereof  vex  thee  till 
thou  hast  accomplished  somewhat  wherewith  thou  mayest  be  satisfied, 
(dad  enough  should  we  be  to  attain  unto  great  knowledge  without  toil, 
for  nature  hath  imi)lantcd  in  us  the  desire  of  knowing  all  tilings,  thereby 
to  discern  a  truth  of  all  things.  lUit  our  dull  wit  cannot  come  unto 
such  perfectness  of  all  art,  truth,  and  wisdom.  Yet  are  we  not  therefore 
shut  out  altogether  from  all  arts.  If  we  want  to  sharpen  our  reason  by 
learning  and  t(^  i)ractise  ourselves  therein,  having  once  found  the  right 
path  we  may,  step  by  step,  seek,  learn,  comprehend,  and  finally  reach 
and  attain  unto  something  true.  Wherefore  he  that  understandeth  how 
to  learn  somewhat  in  his  leisure  time,  whereby  he  may  most  certainly 
be  enabled  to  honour  (iod  and  to  do  what  is  useful  both  for  himself 
and  others — that  man  doeth  well ;  and  we  know  that  in  this  wise  he 
will  gain  much  experience  in  art  and  will  be  able  to  make  known  its 
truth  for  our  good.  It  is  right  therefore  for  one  man  to  teach  another. 
He  that  joyfully  doeth  so,  upon  him  shall  much  be  bestowed  by  God, 
from  whom  we  receive  all  things.  He  hath  highest  praise.  Much 
learning  is  not  evil  to  a  man,  though  some  be  stiffly  set  against  it, 
saying  that  art  puffeth  up.  Were  that  so,  then  were  none  prouder  than 
God  who  hath  formed  all  arts.  But  that  cannot  be,  for  God  is  perfect 
in  goodness.  The  more,  therefore,  a  man  learneth  so  much  the  better 
doth  he  become,  and  so  much  the  more  love  doth  he  win  for  the  arts 
and  for  things  exalted.  Wherefore  a  man  ought  not  to  play  the  wanton 
but  should  learn  in  season.  One  finds  some  who  know  nothing  and 
learn  nothing.  They  despise  learning  and  say  that  much  evil  cometh  of 
the  arts  and  that  some  are  wholly  vile.  I,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that 
no  art  is  evil  but  that  all  are  good.  A  sword  is  a  sword,  which  may  be 
used  either  for  murder  or  justice.  Similarly  the  arts  are  in  themselves 
good.  What  God  hath  formed  that  is  good,  misuse  it  how  ye  will. 
Is  the  artistic  man  pious  and  by  nature  good?  he  escheweth  the  evil 
and  chooseth  the  good ;  and  hereunto  serve  the  arts,  for  they  give  the 
discernment  of  good  and  evil.  Some  may  learn  somewhat  of  all  arts, 
but  that  is  not  given  to  every  man.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  rational 
man  so  dull  but  that  he  may  learn  the  one  thing  towards  which  his 
fancy  draweth  him  most  strongly.  Hence  no  man  is  excused  from 
learning  something. 

Now  I  know  that  in  our  German  nation,  at  the  present  time,  are 
many  painters  who  stand  in  need  of  instruction,  for  they  lack  all  real 
art,  yet  they  nevertheless  have  many  great  works  to  make.  Forasmuch 
then  as  they  are  so  numerous,  it  is  very  needful  for  them  to  learn  to 
better  their  work.  He  that  worketh  in  ignorance  worketh  more  painfully 
than   he  that  worketh   with  understanding;   therefore   let  all  learn  to 
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understand  aright.  Willingly  will  I  impart  my  teaching,  hereafter 
written,  to  the  man  who  knoweth  little  and  would  gladly  learn ;  but  I 
will  not  be  cumbered  with  the  proud  who,  according  to  their  own 
estimate  of  themselves,  know  all  things,  and  are  the  best,  and  despise 
all  else.  From  true  artists,  however,  such  as  can  show  their  meaning 
with  the  hand,  I  desire  to  learn  humbly  and  with  much  thankfulness. 
Whosoever  will,  therefore,  let  him  hear  and  see  what  I  say,  do,  and 
teach,  for  I  hope  it  may  be  of  service  and  not  for  a  hindrance  to  the 
better  arts  nor  lead  thee  to  neglect  better  things.  This  art  of  painting 
is  made  for  the  eyes,  for  the  sight  is  the  noblest  sense  of  man.  Some 
I  know  will  be  curious  about  these  matters  because  they  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  such  things  in  our  land  before.  To  whomsoever 
therefore  this  thing  commendeth  itself,  let  him  choose  what  he  will 
therefrom  and  seek  advancement  therein  however  he  please,  so  only 
that  the  truth  al)ide  therein.  A  thing  thou  beholdest  is  easier  of  belief 
than  that  thou  hearest ;  but  whatever  is  both  heard  and  seen  we  grasp 
more  firmly  and  lay  hold  on  more  securely.  I  will  therefore  do  the 
work  in  both  ways  that  thus  I  may  be  the  better  understood. 

Every  form  brought  before  our  vision  falleth  upon  it  as  upon  a 
mirror.  We  regard  a  form  and  figure  out  of  nature  with  more  pleasure 
than  any  other,  though  the  thing  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  altogether 
better  or  worse.  We  like  to  behold  beautiful  things,  for  it  is  pleasant  to 
us  to  criticise ;  and  Beauty  is  more  credible  in  a  skilful  painter's  work 
than  in  another's.  True  proportion  maketh  a  good  figure  both  inj 
painting  and  in  all  arts.  I  shall  not  labour  in  vain  if  I  set  down  that^ 
which  may  be  useful  for  painting.  For  the  art  of  painting  is  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  and  by  it  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  many 
other  profitable  examples  are  set  forth.  It  preserveth  also  the  likeness 
of  men  after  their  death.  By  aid  of  delineations  the  measurements  of 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  stars  are  better  to  be  understood ;  and 
many  things  likewise  become  known  unto  men  by  them.  The  attain- 
ment of  true,  artistic,  and  lovely  execution  in  painting  is  hard  to  come 
unto ;  it  needeth  long  time  and  a  hand  practised  to  almost  perfect 
freedom.  Whosoever,  therefore,  falleth  short  of  this  cannot  attain  a 
right  understanding  (in  matters  of  painting)  for  it  cometh  alone  by 
inspiration  from  above.  The  art  of  painting  cannot  be  truly  judged 
save  by  such  as  are  themselves  good  painters ;  from  others  verily 
is  it  hidden  even  as  a  strange  tongue.  It  were  a  noble  occupation 
for  ingenious  youths  without  employment  to  exercise  themselves  in 
this  art. 

Many  centuries  ago  the  great  art  of  painting  was  held  in  high 
honour  by  mighty  kings,  and  they  made  the  excellent  artists  rich  and 
held  them  worthy,  accounting  such  inventiveness  a  creating  power  like 
God's.  For  the  imagination  of  a  good  painter  is  full  of  figures,  and 
were  it  possible  for  him  to  live  for  ever  he  would  always  have  from  his 
inward  '  ideas,'  whereof  Plato  speaks,  something  new  to  set  forth  by 
the  work  of  his  hand. 

Many  hundred  years  ago  there  were  still  some  famous  painters,  such 
as  those  named  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Apelles,  Polycleitus,  Parrhasius, 
Lysippus,  Protogenes,  and  the  rest,  some  of  whom  wrote  about  their  art 
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and  very  artfully  described  il  and  gave  il  plainl)  to  the  light ;  hut  tlieir 
praiseworthy  books  are,  so  far,  unknown  to  us,  and  perha])S  have  been 
altogether  lost  by  war,  driving  forth  of  the  piojjles,  and  alterations  of 
laws  and  beliefs — a  loss  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  wise  man.  It 
often  ( anie  lo  i)ass  that  noble  Jii\:^c)iia  were  destroyed  by  barbarous 
opl)iessors  of  art;  lor  if  they  saw  figures  traced  in  few  lines  they 
thought  it  nought  but  vain,  devilish  sorcery.  And  in  destroying  them 
they  attempted  lo  honour  (lod  by  something  displeasing  to  him;  and, 
to  use  the  language  of  men,  Ood  was  angry  with  all  destroyers  of  the 
works  of  great  mastership,  which  is  only  attained  by  much  toil,  labour, 
and  expenditure  of  time,  and  is  bestowed  by  Ood  alone.  Often  do  I 
sorrow  because  I  must  be  robbed  of  the  aforesaid  Masters'  books  of  art; 
but  the  enemies  of  art  despise  these  things'. 

I  hear  moreover,  of  no  writer  in  later  times,  by  whom  aught  hath 
been  written  and  made  known  which  I  might  read  for  my  imi)rovement. 
For  some  hide  their  art  in  great  secrecy  and  others  write  about  things 
whereof  they  know  nothing,  so  that  their  words  are  nowise  better  than 
mere  noise,  as  he  that  knoweth  somewhat  is  swift  to  discover.  I 
therefore  will  write  down  with  God's  help  the  little  that  I  know. 
Though  many  will  scorn  it  I  am  not  troubled,  for  I  well  know  that  it 
is  easier  to  cast  blame  on  a  thing  than  to  make  something  better. 
Moreover  1  will  expound  my  meaning  as  clearly  and  plainly  as  I  can ; 
and,  were  it  possible,  I  would  gladly  give  everything  I  know  to  the 
light,  for  the  good  of  cunning  students  who  prize  such  art  more  highly 
than  silver  or  gold.  I  further  admonish  all  who  have  any  knowledge  in 
these  matters  that  they  write  it  down.  Do  it  truly  and  plainly,  not  toil- 
somely and  at  great  length,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  seek  and  are  glad 
to  learn,  to  the  great  honour  of  God  and  your  own  praise.     If  1  then 

^  The  first  sketch  (iv.  137/^;  see  below,  p.  203)  of  the  foregoing  passage  is 
worth  separate  translation. 

"  Pliny  writeth  that  the  old  painters  and  sculptors — such  as  Apelles,  Protogenes, 
and  the  rest — told  very  artistically  in  writing  how  a  well-built  man's  figure  might  be 
measured  out.  Now  it  may  well  have  come  to  pass  that  these  noble  books  were 
misunderstood  and  destroyed  as  idolatrous  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  For  they 
would  have  said  Jupiter  should  have  such  proportions,  Apollo  such  others ;  Venus 
shall  be  thus,  Hercules  thus,  and  so  with  all  the  rest.  Had  it  however  been  my  fate 
to  be  there  at  the  time,  I  would  have  said  :  '  Oh  dear,  holy  Lords  and  Fathers,  do  not 
so  lamentably  destroy  the  nobly  discovered  arts,  which  have  been  gotten  by  great  toil 
and  labour,  only  because  of  the  abuses  made  of  them.  For  art  is  very  hard,  and  we 
might  and  would  use  it  for  the  great  honour  and  glory  of  God.  For,  even  as  the 
ancients  used  the  fairest  figure  of  a  man  to  represent  their  false  god  Apollo,  we  will 
employ  the  same  for  Christ  the  Lord,  who  is  the  fairest  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  as  they 
figured  Venus  as  the  loveliest  of  women,  so  will  we  in  like  manner  set  down  the  same 
beauteous  form  for  the  most  pure  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God  ;  and  of  Hercules 
will  we  make  Samson,  and  thus  will  we  do  with  all  the  rest,  for  such  books  shall  we 
get  never  more.'  Wherefore,  though  that  which  is  lost  ariseth  not  again,  yet  a  man 
may  strive  after  a  new  lore,  and  for  these  reasons  I  have  been  moved  to  make  known 
my  ideas  here  following,  in  order  that  others  may  ponder  the  matter  further,  and  may 
thus  come  to  a  new  and  better  way  and  foundation." 
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set  something  burning  and  ye  all  add  to  it  with  skilful  furthering,  a 
blaze  may  in  time  arise  therefrom  which  shall  shine  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Ite77i.  The  sight  of  a  fine  human  figure  is  above  all  things  pleasing 
to  us,  wherefore  I  will  first  construct  the  right  proportions  of  a  man. 
Thereafter,  as  God  giveth  me  time,  1  will  write  of  and  put  together 
other  matters.  I  am  well  assured  that  the  envious  will  not  keep  their 
venom  to  themselves  ;  but  nothing  shall  in  anywise  hinder  me,  for  some 
of  the  greatest  men  have  had  to  undergo  the  like.  Though  we  see 
human  figures  of  many  kinds  arising  from  the  four  temperaments,  yet  if 
we  desire  to  make  a  figure,  and  if  it  lieth  within  our  power,  we  ought  to 
make  it  as  beautiful  as  we  can  so  far  as  the  subject  itself  admits.  No 
Httle  art,  however,  is  needed  to  make  many  various  kinds  of  figures  of 
men,  for  Deformity  will  continually  of  its  own  accord  intwine  itself 
into  our  work.  No  single  man  can  be  taken  as  a  model  of  a  perfect 
figure,  for  no  man  liveth  on  earth  who  uniteth  in  himself  all  manner  of 
beauties ;  (how  beautiful  soever  he  be)  he  might  still  be  much  more 
beautiful.  There  liveth  also  no  man  upon  earth  who  could  give  a 
final  judgment  upon  what  the  perfect  figure  of  a  man  is ;  God  only 
knoweth  that.  How  is  beauty  to  be  judged  ? — upon  that  we  have  to 
deliberate.  A  man  by  skill  may  bring  it  into  every  single  thing,  for  in 
some  things  we  recognise  that  as  beautiful  which  elsewhere  would  lack 
beauty.  'Good'  and  'better'  in  respect  of  beauty  are  not  easy  to 
discern,  for  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  two  different  figures,  one 
stout  the  other  thin,  which  should  differ  one  from  the  other  in  every 
proportion,  and  yet  we  scarce  might  be  able  to  judge  which  of  the  two 
excelled  in  beauty.  What  Beauty  is  I  know  not,  though  it  dependeth 
upon  many  things.  When  we  wish  to  bring  it  into  our  work  we  find  it 
very  hard.  We  must  gather  it  together  from  far  and  wide,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  human  figure — we  must  study  all  its  limbs  seen  from 
before  and  behind.  One  may  often  search  through  two  or  three 
hundred  men  without  finding  amongst  them  more  than  one  or  two 
points  of  beauty  which  can  be  made  use  of.  Thou  therefore,  if  thou 
desirest  to  compose  a  fine  figure,  art  forced  to  choose  the  head  from  one 
man  and  the  chest,  arm,  leg,  hand,  and  foot  from  others.  Seek  diligently, 
therefore,  through  all  members  of  every  kind,  for  out  of  many  beautiful 
things  something  good  may  be  gathered,  even  as  honey  is  gathered  from 
many  flowers.  The  true  mean  lieth  between  too  much  and  too  little. 
Strive  to  attain  unto  it  in  all  thy  works.  I  shall  here  apply  to  what  is 
to  be  called  beautiful  the  same  touchstone  as  that  by  which  we  decide 
what  is  right.  For  as  what  all  the  world  prizeth  as  right  we  hold  to 
be  right,  so  what  all  the  world  esteemeth  beautiful  that  will  we  also 
hold  for  beautiful  and  ourselves  strive  to  produce  the  like. 

IteJ7i.  I  do  not  highly  extol  the  proportions  which  I  here  set  down, 
albeit  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  the  worst.  Moreover  I  do  not  lay 
them  down  as  beyond  improvement,  but  that  thou  mayest  search  out 
and  discover  some  better  method  by  their  help,  for  everyone  should 
strive  to  better  himself  in  his  work.  Howbeit  let  him  accept  this  as 
good  until  he  be  sure  of  some  better  teaching ;  for  one  cometh  nearer 
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tlic  tiiitl\  than  another  acconhng  as  liis  understanding  is  stronger,  and 
tlic  models  from  wliieh  lie  drawelh  excel  in  beauty. 

Many  fall  into  error  because  they  follow  their  own  taste  alone; 
therefore  let  each  look  to  it  tlial  his  inclination  blijul  not  his  judgment. 
For  every  mother  is  well  pleased  with  her  own  child,  and  thus  also 
it  ariseth  that  many  j)ainters  i)aint  figures  resembling  themselves. 

There  are  many  causes  and  varieties  of  beauty;  he  that  can  prove 
them  is  so  nnich  the  more  to  be  trusted. 

The  more  inii)erfection  is  excluded  so  much  the  more  doth  beauty 
abide  in  the  work. 

Let  no  man  put  too  mucli  confidence  in  himself,  for  many  see  more 
than  one.  'i'hough  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  comprehend  more  than 
a  thousand,  still  that  cometh  hut  seldom  to  pass. 

Use  is  a  j2^irt  of  beauty  ;  (whatever  therefore  is  useless  unto  men  is 
withoun)eauty. 

(luard  thyself  from  superfluity. 

The  accord  of  one  thing  with  another  is  beautiful,  therefore  want 
of  harmony  is  not  beautiful.  A  real  harmony  linketh  together  things 
unlike. 

Much  will  hereafter  be  written  about  subjects  and  refinements  of 
painting.  Sure  am  I  that  many  notable  men  will  arise,  all  of  whom  will 
write  both  well  and  better  about  this  art  and  will  teach  it  better  than  I. 
For  I  myself  hold  my  art  at  a  very  mean  value,  for  I  know  what  my 
faults  are.  Let  every  man  therefore  strive  to  better  these  my  errors 
according  to  his  powers.  Would  to  God  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see 
the  work  and  art  of  the  mighty  masters  to  come,  who  are  yet  unborn,  for 
I  know  that  1  might  be  improved.  Ah  !  how  often  in  my  sleep  do 
I  behold  great  works  of  art  and  beautiful  things,  the  like  whereof  never 
appear  to  me  awake,  but  so  soon  as  I  awake  even  the  remembrance  of 
them  leaveth  me'.  Let  none  be  ashamed  to  learn,  for  a  good  work 
requireth  good  counsel.  Nevertheless  whosoever  taketh  counsel  in 
the  arts  let  him  take  it  from  one  thoroughly  versed  in  those  matters, 
who  can  prove  what  he  saith  with  his  hand.  Howbeit  anyone  may 
give  thee  counsel ;  and  when  thou  hast  done  a  work  pleasing  to 
thyself,  it  is  good  for  thee  to  show  it  to  dull  men  of  little  judgment 
that  they  may  give  their  opinion  of  it.  As  a  rule  they  pick  out 
the  most  faulty  points,  whilst  they  entirely  pass  over  the  good.  If 
thou  findest  something  they  say  true,  thou  mayest  thus  better  thy 
work. 

Much  remaineth  that  might  be  written  on  these  matters,  but  for 
shortness  sake  I  will  make  an  end,  and  will  enter  upon  the  task  of 
constructing  the  figures  of  man  and  woman." 

-^  The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  of  March  1522  from  Pirkheimer  to 
Ulrich  Varnblihler:  "Do  you  rem-ember  what  Ddrer  told  us  lately  of  his  dreams? 
We  were  standing  by  the  window  in  my  house  beholding  the  military  train  pass  by. 
All  the  air  was  filled  with  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  shouts  of 
men.  And  then  he  told  us  how  sometimes  in  his  dreams  he  seemed  to  live  amongst 
things  so  beautiful  that  if  such  only  really  existed  he  would  be  the  happiest  of 
men."     H.  Grimm,  Uebcr  Ku?tstler,  11.  p.  150. 
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A  few  sentences  grouped  together  under  the  general  head- 
ing 'About  painting'  (iv.  S^,  84;  see  below,  p.  204)  may  be 
noticed  here.  They  appear  to  have  been  hurriedly  jotted  down. 
Amongst  them  are  sentences  employed,  with  more  or  less  correc- 
tion, in  the  Introduction  and  the  Third  of  the  Books  of  Human 
Proportions.     A  few  of  the  most  interesting  are  here  translated. 

"He  that  would  be  a  painter  must  have  a  natural  turn  thereto. 

Love  and  delight  therein  are  better  teachers  of  the  Art  of  Painting 
than  compulsion  is. 

If  a  man  is  to  become  a  really  great  Painter  he  must  be  educated 
thereto  from  his  very  earliest  years. 

He  must  copy  much  of  the  work  of  good  artists  until  he  attain 
a  free  hand. 

To  paint  is  to  be  able  to  portray  upon  a  flat  surface  any  visible 
thing  whatsoever  that  may  be  chosen. 

It  is  well  for  anyone  first  to  learn  how  to  divide  and  reduce  to 
measure  the  human  figure,  before  learning  anything  else." 

DUrer  does  not  appear  to  have  left  any  further  studies  for  his 
encyclopaedic  work.  Had  it  ever  been  finished,  the  Four  Books 
of  Hicinan  Proportions  and  the  Teaching  of  Measurements  would 
only  have  been  chapters  in  it.  We  know,  indeed,  that  he  made 
studies  for  his  proposed  chapter  on  the  Proportions  of  Horses, 
but  that  his  notes  were  stolen  from  him.  He  also  compiled  or 
commenced  treatises  on  music  and  fencing.  Two  sheets  in  the 
British  Museum  (II.  i,  2)  dated  1 5 1 2  show  four  positions  of  broad- 
sword exercise  (see  p.  205)  and  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  these 
studies  and  to  prove  that  they  were  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  his  other  literary  labours.  He  no  doubt  gradually  came 
to  perceive  that  to  crowd  all  his  ideas  upon  art,  geometry, 
education,  and  science  into  one  volume  was  an  impracticable 
undertaking.  His  fine-looking  scheme,  with  its  neat  humanistic 
subdivisions,  would  not  work  out.  Some  of  the  minor  headings 
could  only  be  developed  in  separate  volumes,  while  two  of  the 
larger  divisions  could  not  have  been  expanded  to  any  counter- 
balancing extent.  What  Diirer  really  had  worked  at  in  an 
original  fashion  was  a  canon  of  the  human  figure.  He  believed 
that  the  results  of  this  investigation  would  be  useful  to  other 
artists  and  he  determined  to  carry  further  and  if  possible 
eventually  to  complete  and  publish  it. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  book  was  to  give  directions 
whereby  an  artist  might  be  certain  to  produce,  not  so  much  a 
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perfect  fii^ure  as  one  '  well-built.'  They  were  to  prevent  him 
from  introducing  'fundamental  error  into  his  work.'  "In  order 
that  we  may  approach  unto  the  knowledge  of  how  a  good  figure 
should  he  made  we  must  Hrst  order  the  whole  fii^iire  ivcllT  The 
ordering  of  the  whole  figure  was  to  be  done  by  aid  of  the  theory  ; 
the  actual  outlines  were  afterwards  to  be  drawn  direct  from  a 
living  model.  Diirer  never  put  forward  his  theory  as  any  im- 
provement upon  Nature.  "  Dei)art  not  from  Nature,"  he  says,  "  in 
thy  opinions,  neither  imagine  of  thyself  to  invent  aught  better... 
for  Art  standeth  firmly  fixed  in  Nature,  and  whoso  can  rend  her 
forth  thence,  he  only  possesseth  her."  The  artist  can  produce 
nothing  beautiful  except  by  studying  Nature,  for  the  well-stored 
mind  is  the  sole  origin  of  worthy  work.  "  It  is  ordained  that 
never  shall  any  man  be  able,  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  to  make 
a  beautiful  figure,  unless,  by  much  study,  he  hath  well  stored 
his  mind.  That,  then,  is  no  longer  to  be  called  his  own;  it  is 
art  acquired  and  learnt,  which  soweth,  waxeth,  and  beareth  fruit 
after  its  kind.  Thence  the  gathered  secret  treasure  of  the 
heart  is  manifested  openly  in  the  work,  and  the  new  creature, 
which  a  man  createth  in  his  heart,  appeareth  in  the  form  of  a 
thing." 

Not  that  Diirer  despaired  of  some  one  some  day  discovering, 
after  long  observation  and  in  the  far  distant  future,  a  so-to- speak 
mathematically  exact  expression  for  the  ideally  perfect  form. 
The  thing  was  theoretically  practicable  if  his  premises  were 
true.  His  own  first  approximation  made  no  such  high  claims. 
He  asserted  for  it  a  negative  value.  It  was  to  save  artists  from 
fundamental  error.  So  confident  was  Diirer  of  its  possible 
utility  in  this  respect  that  he  was  eager  to  give  it  to  the  world. 
In  doing  so  he  manifested  a  generosity  very  different  from  the 
jealous  spirit  of  his  contemporary  artists.  When  one  of  them 
made  a  technical  discovery,  he  kept  it  to  himself  and  tried  to 
coin  the  secret  into  money.  The  old  story  about  Antonello  da 
Messina  creeping  into  Jan  van  Eyck's  confidence  and  thus 
learning  the  newly  invented  m.ethod  of  oil-painting,  though  un- 
true, at  any  rate  bears  witness  to  the  atmosphere  of  mystery, 
which  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose  would  envelope  any  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  art.  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  as  we  have 
seen,  would  not  let  young  Diirer  into    his   proportion   secrets. 
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But  Durerwas  free  from  all  meanness  of  that  kind.  He  rejoiced 
without  jealousy,  in  all  noble  works  of  art  by  whomsoever  made. 
He  was  ever  ready  with  his  help.  Hence  he  was  glad  of  any 
discovery  he  could  make,  not  because  of  the  advantage  it  gave 
him  over  his  contemporaries,  but  because  it  enabled  him  to  be 
of  use  to  those  with  whom  his  sympathies  were  most  closely 
bound  up. 

For  several  years,  and  always  with  eventual  publication  in 
view,  Diirer  continued  to  work  at  his  canon  of  Human  Propor- 
tions and  at  various  developments  of  his  theories  connected 
with  it.  He  passed  on  to  the  search  for  a  quasi-geometrical 
construction  whereby  to  derive,  from  the  normal  figure,  figures 
of  different  kinds.  Such  figures  he  designated  by  what  he 
called  the  Words  of  Difference,  tail,  small,  fat,  lean,  old,  young, 
and  the  like.  From  these  grosser  differences  of  type  he  was 
carried  on  to  investigate  the  more  fundamental  varieties  of  form 
which  are  the  expression  of  different  kinds  of  character.  He 
accepted,  for  this  purpose,  the  old-fashioned  fourfold  classifica- 
tion of  characters,  or  Temperaments.  The  men  of  his  day  were 
fond  of  grouping  things  in  four  divisions.  There  were  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  four 
elements  (earth,  air,  fire,  and  water),  the  four  qualities  (hot,  cold, 
moist,  and  dry),  and  likewise  the  four  Temperaments — to  wit 
the  phlegmatic  or  earthy,  the  sanguine  or  airy,  the  choleric  or 
fiery,  and  the  melancholic  or  watery  Temperament.  Diirer 
divided  the  temperaments  of  men  in  this  fashion,  and  then  strove 
to  find  the  ideal  form  corresponding  to  each  temperament,  not 
without  hope  that  afterwards  he  would  be  able  to  deduce  that 
by  some  geometrical  construction  from  the  one  '  normal  figure,' 
the  perfect  Adam. 

The  appearance  of  the  '  Melencolia '  and  the  '  Knight  and 
Death,'  the  first  representing  the  melancholic  or  student's  tempe- 
rament, the  second  the  sanguine  temperament  characteristic  of 
the  man  of  action,  marks  Diirer's  advance  into  this  larger  sphere 
of  study.  He  was  now  less  interested  in  searching  after  an 
ideal  of  physical  beauty,  the  physical  expression  of  the  hum.an 
character  engrossing  his  attention  with  yearly  increasing  in- 
tensity. Portraiture  thus  became  the  chief  business  of  his 
leisure.     He    stored  his  memory  with   the    likenesses   of  men. 
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Wherever  he  went  lie  (hew  portraits  of  the  remarkable  person- 
ages he  met,  not  ea refill!)'  fn lished  portraits,  but  bold  characteri- 
sations {){'  the  iiu'ii  who  one  by  one  manifested  themselves  to 
him.  Hut  the  problem  was  an  infinite  one  and  came  no  nearer 
to  the  solving.  Diirer  s  work  was  not  wasted  ;  he  grew  in 
power;  he  stored  his  mind  with  wondrous  wealth;  though  he 
never  reduced  the  aspects  of  the  Temperaments  to  a  written 
theory.  He  expressed  them  to  some  extent  through  his  art  in  a 
fine  series  of  engraved  and  drawn  figures  of  Apostles,  character- 
studies  of  extraordinary  power,  but  no  theory  arose,  or  could 
arise,  to  guide  the  hands  of  *  eager  apprentices '  along  any  short 
cut  to  a  vantage-ground  of  power,  which  genius  and  experience 
could  alone  attain.  The  larger  Dlirer's  grasp  of  humanity 
became,  the  less  could  he  bring  it  within  the  range  of  measures 
and  compasses.  His  bold  theory  remained  a  dream ;  but 
Nature  failed  not  to  reward  the  lover  who  had  studied  her  and 
followed  her  with  such  unfaltering  constancy.  In  the  end  she 
took  him  wholly  to  herself  and  granted  him  satisfaction  in  her 
own  boundless  mystery.  "  I  remember,"  says  Melanchthon, 
"  that  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  painter,  a  man  excelling  in  talent  and 
virtue,  used  to  say  that  when  a  youth  he  liked  bright  and  florid 
pictures,  and  that  he  could  not  choose  but  rejoice  when  he  con- 
templated the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  colouring.  But  that 
after  he  began  to  view  Nature  as  an  old  man  and  endeavoured 
to  look  in  upon  her  native  face,  then  he  understood  that  her 
simplicity  was  the  greatest  glory  of  art.  The  which,  however, 
as  he  could  not  wholly  attain  unto,  he  said  that  he  was  no  longer 
an  admirer  of  his  own  .works,  as  once^'he  had  been,  but  that  he 
rather  groaned  in  looking  at  his  paintings  and  thinking  of  his 
own  infirmity  \" 

Impelled  thus  towards  the  '  imitation  of  Nature,'  Diirer  again 
took  up  the  brush  which  he  had  almost  wholly  laid  aside  for 
years.     The  sight  of  the  great  pictures  in  the  Netherlands  per- 


1  Quoted  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  (civ.  p.  47).  Elsewhere  Melanchthon  relates 
the  same  thing  in  other  words:  "  I  remember  Diirer,  the  painter,  who  used  to  say 
that,  as  a  young  man,  he  loved  extraordinary  and  unusual  designs  in  painting,  but 
that  in  his  old  age  he  took  to  examining  Nature  and  strove  to  imitate  her  as  closely 
as  he  possibly  could  ;  but  he  found  by  experience  how  hard  it  is  not  to  deviate 
from  her." 
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haps  helped  to  kindle  his  enthusiasm.  So  on  his  return  to 
Nlirnbcrg-  in  1 521  he  painted  that  magnificent  portrait  (now  at 
Madrid),  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  he 
followed  it  up  with  other  painted  portraits,  not  of  man-made 
but  of  God-made  men. 

The  imitative  and  creative  instincts  exist  side  by  side  in 
every  healthy  mind.  The  artist  is  thus  alternately  driven  to  set 
down  the  likeness  of  what  he  sees,  and  to  give  visible  form  to  the 
thought  he  conceives.  These  two  instincts  are  mutually  helpful. 
Imitation  stores  the  mind  and  so  breeds  Creation  ;  Creation  pro- 
duces a  reaction,  a  feeling  of  shame  in  the  presence  of  Nature, 
and  thus  urges  again  to  Imitation.  When  Diirer  had  painted, 
drawn,  and  engraved  a  multitude  of  portraits,  he  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  one  more  great  creation,  which  all  the  time  had  been 
waxing  within  him.  Just  as  the  culminating  work  of  all  his 
early  studies  was  the  '  Adam  and  Eve '  engraving,  so  that  of  all 
his  mature  work  was  the  picture  of  the  *  Four  Preachers.'  He 
would  now  create  four  noble  figures  of  men,  examples  of  the 
four  Temperaments,  painted  in  a  new  and  advanced  technique, 
whilst  the  picture  itself  should  bear  a  practical  message  to  the 
men  of  Nurnberg  in  those  anxious  days.  Four  splendid  human 
beings,  bearers  of  a  weighty  message,  arose  into  visible  existence 
beneath  the  hand  of  the  aged  artist.  They  still  stand  before  us 
at  Munich,  credible  as  men,  full  of  life  and  thought,  solemn  of 
mien,  eloquent  to  the  thoughtful  beholder,  noble  conceptions  of 
a  noblest  man. 

This  was  Diirer's  last  great  painting.  The  sands  of  his  life 
were  running  out.  Old  age  crept  early  upon  him,  though  his 
heart  was  ever  young.  The  keenness  departed  from  his  eye  and 
the  certainty  and  force  from  his  hand.  Then  he  turned  again  to 
his  writings,  and  devoted  the  evening  of  his  life  to  them,  no  longer 
with  encyclopaedic  aims.  He  took  the  notes  ready  to  his  hand 
and  cast  them  into  form,  rescuing  from  oblivion  this  and  the 
other  section  and  chapter  of  his  once  great  schemes,  whilst  he 
waited  for  the  drawing  of  the  curtain  that  was  soon  to  close  out 
from  his  view  the  NUrnberg  streets  and  Franconian  hills  he  had 
so  long  been  learning  to  know. 

In  1523,  then,  he  again  took  in  hand  the  Books  of  Human 
Proportions.     But  before  they  could  be  given  to  the  public  he 
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tlioup^ht  well  to  issue  ;i  preliniinary  treatise  of  a  very  i)ractical 
character,  containin<,r  directions  about  some  rudimentary  matters 
of  drawini^r  .iiul  perspective,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  would 
have  to  assume  in  his  more  advanced  work.  This  preliminary 
book  was  called  the  '  Teacliin^r  of  Measurement  by  Rule  and 
CcMupass.'  We  must  first  turn  aside  to  bestow  uj)on  it  a  brief 
examination. 


APl^ElNDIX    TO    CHAPTER    X. 


Brit.  Mas.  MSS.     Vol.  ii.,  140.     Translation,  p.  165. 

von  der  glidmos  des  menschen. 

vitrufius  der  alt  pawmeister  den  dy  romer  z\v  grossengepew  prawcht 
haben  spricht  wer  do  pawen  woll  der  soil  sich  vnterrichten  awff  der 
geschicklikeit  des  menschen  wan  aws  im  wi.irt  vunden  gar  verporgne 
heimlikeit  der  mos. 

vnd  dorum  so  will  ich  e  ich  sag  vom  gepew  ertzelen  wy  ein  wollgest- 
alter  mensch  mag  sein  dornoch  ein  beibspild  ein  kind  vnd  ein  ros  awff 
sollich  weg  magstw  peylewfig  al  ding  messen. 

vnd  dorum  hor  zum  ersten  was  do  spricht  fitrufius  von  der  mensch- 
lichen  glidmas  dy  er  gelertt  hat  von  den  grossen  meistern  moler  vnd 
gisser  dy  hoch  berumt  sind  gewest  dy  haben  gesprochen  daz  der  mensch- 
lich  leib  also  sey. 

daz  das  angesicht  von  kin  pis  awffhin  do  daz  hor  anfecht  sey  der 
10  teill  des  menschen  vnd  ein  awsgestreckte  hand  sy  och  so  lang  aber 
der  kopff  des  menschen  sey  ein  achteill  ein  6  teill  von  der  hohe  der 
prust  pis  hinawff  do  daz  hor  an  fecht  vnd  von  har  pis  zum  kin  in  3  teill 
geteilt  im  obersten  dy  stirn  im  andern  die  nas  im  tritten  der  mund  mit 
dem  kin  awch  ein  fus  sey  ein  6  teill  eins  menschen  ein  elpogen  ein  4 
teill  dy  prust  ein  4  teill. 

sollich  glidmas  teilt  er  alle  in  dy  gepew  vnd  spricht  wen  man  ein 
mensch  awff  dy  erd  aws  gepreit  mit  henden  vnd  fiissen  lider  legt  vnd  ein 
zirkell  in  den  nabell  setzt  so  riirt  der  vmschweiff  hend  vnd  fus  do  mit 
bedewtt  er  zw  finden  ein  runden  paw  aws  der  menschlichen  glidmas. 

vnd  zw  gleicher  weis  vyntet  man  awch  ein  firung  wen  man  mit 
von  den  fiissen  pis  zw  dem  hasten  {Jwchsten  ?)  so  ist  dy  kloffter  eben 
als  preit  als  dy  leng  do  mit  er  weister  dy  gefirten  pew  vnd  also  hatt 
er  zamen  procht  dy  glider  der  menschen  in  ein  volkumne  zall  des  ge- 
pews  in  sollicher  bewerlicher  ordnung  daz  sy  weder  dy  alten  noch  dy 
newen  nit  verwerfifen  kiinen  vnd  wer  do  will  der  les  in  wy  er  dy  pesten 
vrsach  des  gepews  antzewcht. 
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Vol.   II.   36/'.     'I'ranslation,  p.    170. 

Daz  i)uclilc  bcgrcifl  inn  im   zclicrlcy  ding. 

daz  erst  dy  mos  cins  jungcn  k.indcs. 

daz  andcr  cin  mos  cins  gcwaxscn  mans. 

da/.   Iril   cin   mos  cins  wcibs. 

da/  firt  cin   mos  cins  pfcrds. 

da/  fiinft  cin   wcnig  von  gcpcw. 

da/  scxt  von  abslclung  dcs  man  sicht  daz  alldingc  kan  man  durch 

zeichen. 
daz  sibcnt  von  licht  vnd  schaten. 
daz  acht  von  farb  zvv  molen  der  natur  glcich. 
daz  ncwnt  fon  ordnung  der  gcmell. 
daz   zehent    von    freyen    gemell    daz    alcin    an    allc    liillff  aws    der 

fernunft  gcmacht  wiirt. 

Vol.  IV.   102.     Translation,  p.   171. 

Ihs  Maria. 
Durch  gottes  gnod  vnd  hillff  zvv  dienst  allenn  kleinen  die  do  geren 
zlernen  den  sey  hernoch  awff  gethan  alles  das  gen  durch  mein  vbung 
erfaren  hab  dienent  zwm  molen  awch  ob  sy  durch  mein  hilff  mochten 
das  den  der  suchent  so  er  geneigt  dortzw  ist  woU  than  mag  weiter  kumen 
in  hoheren  verstand  solicher  kunst  wan  mein  fernunft  ist  nit  gnugsam 
zvv  ergriinden  diese  grosse  vveitreichende  vnentliche  kunst  des  rechten 
molens. 

Item  das  dvv  gruntlich  vnd  recht  miigst  versten  doraws  zvv  lernen  was 
ein  kiinstreicher  moler  geheissen  werd  oder  sey  will  ich  dich  berichten 
vnd  antzeigen  wan  oft  entpird  das  ertrich  zwey  oder  trey  hundert  jor  das 
kein  sollicher  kiinstreicher  meister  gefunden  wirt  vill  durch  verhindrung 
das  dy  jennen  so  dortzw  diiglich  weren  nit  dortzw  verfagt  sind  awch 
merck  trey  namhafter  hawbt  pungten  nachfolgent  die  zw  einen  sollichen 
kunst  reichen  rechten  maler  gchoren. 

Das  sind  trey  hawbtpungt  des  gantzen  puchs  : 
Item  der  erst  deill  des  puchs  ist  die  vorred. 
Item  die  vorred  peschlewst  in  ir  trey  teill. 

Item  der  erst  deill  lert  vns  wie  der  knab  erlessen  vnd  der 
geschicklikeit  seiner  cumpex  acht  genumen  soil  werden 
geschicht  in  sexerle  weis. 

Item  der  ander  deill  seit  wie  der  knab  mit  gotsforcht  vnd 
behutsamkeit  awffertzogen  soil  werden  do  durch  das  er 
gnod  erlang  do  mit  er  in  verstendiger  kunst  erstarck 
gewaltig  werd  geschicht  in  sexerle  weis. 
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Item  der  trit  teill  seyt  vns  von  der  grossen  nutzperkeit 
lust  vnd  freid  dcs  molens  dy  do  von  entspringt  geschicht 
in  sexerle  weis. 
Item  das  ander  teill  des  puchs  ist  die  verfiirung  des  molens. 

Das  ist  awch  in  treierle  weis. 

Item  der  erst  teill  seit  von  der  treyikeitt  molens  in  sexerle 

weis. 

Item  der  ander  teill  seit  von  der  messung  der  menschen 

vnd  gepew  vnd  was  nottorft   zwm   molen  ist  in  sexerle 

weys. 

Item  der  tritteill  seit  von  allem  dem  das  man  froh  '  schilt 

sich  eins  teills  ab  das  zw  machen  in  sex  weys. 

Item  das  tritteill  des  puchs  ist  die  beschlissung  vnd  hat  awch 
trey  teill. 

Item  der  erst  teill  seit  an  was  ort  ein  sollicher  kiinstner  sein 
soil  do  er  sein  kunst  verpringen  mag  inn  sexerle  weijs. 
Item  der  ander  teill  seit  wy  im  ein  sollicher  vber  schwenck- 
licher  kiinstner  sein  kiinst  tewer  soil  lassen  zallen  vnd 
kein  gelt  ist  zw  vill  dorfiir  och  ist  es  gottlich  vnd  recht 
in  sexerle  weis. 

Item  der  trit  teill  seit  von  lob  vnd  dangsagung  gottes  dem 
er  sein  gnod  also  verleicht  vnd  ander  lewt  von  seintwegen 
geschich  in  sexerle  weis. 


Vol.  IV.  90.     Translation,  p.  171. 

Der  erst  teill  der  fored  seit : 

Zum  ersten  das  man  des  jungen  gepucht  acht  soil  haben  in  was 
zeichen  mit  ettlichen  erclerungen  pit  got  vm  ein  gliickhaftige  stund. 

Zum  anderen  das  man  seiner  geschtalt  vnd  glidmos  acht  nem  mit 
etlicher  ferlerung. 

Zum  tritten  wie  man  in  zw  der  lernung  anfencklig  vnder  weisen  soil 
mit  etlicher  verklerung. 

Zum  firden  das  man  acht  hab  ob  mit  giiten  lob  oder  scheltung  der 
knab  am  pesten  zw  leren  sey  mit  verklerung. 

Zum  5  das  der  knab  in  lust  zw  lernen  behalten  werd  vnd  in  nit 
vrtriitzig  mach. 

Das  sext  ob  sich  der  jung  zw  fill  iibte  do  fon  in  dy  melecoley  vber 
hant  mocht  nemen  das  er  durch  kurtz  welich  seiten  spill  zw  leren  do 
von  getzogen  werd  zw  ergetzlikeit  seines  gepliitz. 

^  Perhaps  sich. 
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Dcr  andcr  tcill  der  fored  scit : 

Zuin  Listen  das  dcr  knab  gctzogcn  wcrd  awff  die  got/forclu  von  got 
z\v  begercn  die  gnod  der  sublilitcl  vnd  got  eren. 

Das  andcr  das  er  niessig  gcliallcn  wcrd  mil  csscn  xm]  trinclikcn  dcs 
gclciclicn  mil  schlotfcn. 

Zuni  iritcn  das  cr  cin  liisligc  wonung  hal)  do  cr  durcli  kcinerley 
hindcrnus  gcird  wcrd. 

Zuni  viilcn  das  cr  hcluil  wcrd  f(>r  frcwli(  licni  gcschlecht  nit  pey  im 
wonen  los  das  er  keine  plos  sech  oder  angrciff  vnd  sich  vor  a'llcr  vnlaw- 
tcrkcit  bchut  kein  ding  schwccht  die  vcrnunft  nicr  den  vnlawtcrkcit. 

Zuni  fiinftcn  das  cr  wollcsscn  vnd  schrcibcn  kan  vnd  mit  dcm  latein 
awftcrtzogcn  werd  zw  verstcn  ettlich  geschrift. 

Zum  sexten  das  ein  sollicher  das  fcrmiigen  liab  mit  vcrlegung  sol- 
lichem  aws  zw  warten  vnd  sein  w^argenumen  wcrd  mit  crtzcy'  so  ers 
bctratf. 

Das  tritteill  der  forred  seit : 

Zum  ersten  es  ist  ein  nutze  kunst  wan  so  ist  gottlich  vnd  wurt 
geprawcht  zw^  guter  hellger  vermanung. 

Zum  andern  ist  sy  niitz  vill  vbells  (g)'  wiird  dordurch  vermiten  so 
man  in  kiinsten  vm  gett  dy  sunst  gschehen  so  man  feirt. 

Zum  tritten  ist  sy  niitz  wan  nymant  glawbt  dan  so  man  mit  vir  get 
das  im  ir  selbs  so  frewden  reich  ist  grosse  frewd  hatt  sy. 

Vm  firten  ist  sy  mitz  man  erlangt  grosser  vnd  ewige  gedechtnus 
dorfon  so  mans  ordenlich  prawcht. 

Zum  funften  ist  sy  niitz  wan  gott  wirt  dordurch  geert  wo  man  sicht 
das  gott  einer  g'  kreatur  soUich  vernunft  verleicht  der  solliche  kunst  in 
im  hat  vnd  alle  weis  werden  dir  holt  vm  dein  kunst. 

Dy  sext  nutzperkeit  ob  dw  arm  werst  so  magstu  durch  sollich  kunst 
zw  grossem  gut  vnd  hab  kumen. 


Vol.  III.  70.     Translation,  p.   172. 

von  mos  der  menschen 

von  mos  der  pferd 

von  mos  der  pew 

von  perspectiva 

vom  licht  vnd  schatten 

von  farben  wy  man  dy  der  natiir  gelcicht. 


1  A  note  of  Zahn's  suggests  crtzney. 

2  Letter^  standing  alone,  evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
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The  first  half  of  the  following  passage  is  written  in  red  ink,  the 
latter  half  in  black.  Diirer's  handwriting  is  here  small  and  angular.  It 
is  similar  to  that  of  ii.  4,  5,  6,  a  few  sentences  of  which  are  given  below. 
They  refer  to  certain  outlines  of  the  human  head  seen  from  three  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  These  outlines  are  drawn  with  different  coloured  inks, 
and  the  text  is  written  in  corresponding  colours,  so  that  each  paragraph 
corresponds  in  colour  to  the  line  of  which  it  treats.  Some  slight 
sketches  of  curves  and  circles  on  leaf  in.  76,  similarly  drawn  in  differ- 
ent colours,  doubtless  belong  to  the  same  period,  which  must  have  been 
a  relatively  early  one  in  Diirer's  life.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  shot 
silks  do  not  appear  in  Diirer's  later  pictures. 

Vol.  IV.  28.     Translation,  p.    173. 

Item  so  du  erhabn  willt  mollen  so  es  das  gesicht  betrugen  soil  must 
du  der  farben  gar  woU  bericht  sein  vnd  im  mollen  fast  aws  ein  ander 
scheiden  also  zw  versten  Item  du  moist  2  rogk  oder  mentell  ein  weis 
denn  anderen  rott  vnd  wen  dw  sie  schettigst  do  es  sich  pricht  wan  an 
alien  dingen  ist  lichts  vnd  finters  was  sich  aws  den  awgen  krumt  oder 
pewgt  wo  das  nit  wer  so  wers  als  eben  an  zw  sehen  vnd  in  sollicher 
gestalt  wurd  mat  niit  erkenen  Den  als  fill  sich  die  blossen  farben  aws 
ein  ander  schiden  Dorum  so  du  den  weissen  mantell  schettigst  mus  er 
nit  so  mit  einer  schwartzen  farb  geschettigt  sein  als  der  rott  wan  es  wer 
vnmiiglich  das  ein  weis  ding  so  ein  finsteren  schatten  geb  als  das  rott 
vnd  wurt  sich  pey  ein  ander  nit  vergleichen  aws  genumen  wo  kein  dag 
hin  mag  ist  alle  ding  schwartz  als  in  der  finster  kanstu  kein  farb  erkenen 
dorum  obs  die  rechnung  geb  in  einen  weissen  ding  do  einer  mit  recht 
zwm  schatten  gantz  schwartz  niitzett  wer  nit  schtrefflich  Doch  kumt  es 
gar  sellten  awch  soltu  dich  hiiten  so  du  ettwas  von  einer  farb  moltzt  sy 
sey  rot  plo  prawn-  oder  vermischt  farben  wie  sy  sein  das  du  sy  im  lichten 
nit  zw  fill  licht  machst  also  das  sie  aws  irer  art  schlach  pey  spill  ein 
vngelerter  besicht  dein  gemell  vnder  dem  ein  rotten  rock  pricht  schaw 
gut  friint  wie  ist  der  rock  awff  ein  teill  so  schon  rott  vnd  awf  dem 
anderen  hatt  er  weis  far  oder  pleichflecken  Das  selb  ist  strefflich  vnd 
hast  im  nit  recht  gethan  du  must  inn  sollicher  gestalt  mollen  ein  rott 
ding  das  es  vberall  rott  sey  des  geleichen  mit  alien  farben  vnd  doch 
erhaben  schein  awch  mit  dem  schettigen  des  geleichen  halten  das  man 
nit  sprech  ein  schon  rott  sey  mit  schwartz  beschissen  des  halb  hab  acht 
das  dw  ein  jetliche  farb  schettigst  mit  einer  farb  dy  sych  datzw  fergeleich 
als  ich  setz  ein  gelbe  farb  soil  sy  in  irer  art  beleiben  so  mustu  sy  mit 
einer  gelben '  farb  schettingen  die  dunckeler  sey  weder  die  hawbt  farb 

1  Beginning  of  writing  in  black. 
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ist  won  (Iw  sy  niit  griin  odcr  plob  absetzt  so  schlcchts  aws  der  art  vnd 
licisl  nyincr  gcll  suiukr  cs  wiircl  ciii  schilrctte  farlj  doraws  als  man 
scydcn  gcwant  fint  die  f;iii  /wcycn  farbcn  gcbiirgt  sind  item  von  pran 
vnd  plo  das  andcr  pran  vnd  griin  ctlichs  dunckcll  gcll  vnd  griin  awch 
kcslcr  prawn  vnd  dunckcll  gcll  item  plo  vnd  zigcll  rott  awch  zigcll  rott 
vnd  fcicll  |)r.iwn  vnd  dcr  farbcn  mcnchcrlcy  das  man  vor  awgen  sicht  so 
man  dy  sclbcn  moll  vnd  wo  cs  sich  i)riclu  albcg  am  ab  vvenden  deylcn 
sich  die  farben  das  man  sic  for  cinandcr  crkent  dem  noch  must  du  sy 
molen  aber  wo  sy  blatt  awtf  ligen  sicht  man  nun  ein  farb  aber  niit  dcst 
nymdcr  so  dw  cin  solichc  scydcn  moist  vnd  mit  cincr  farb  duschirst  als 
ein  pravn  mit  dcm  plo  so  mustu  das  plo  noch  mit  eim  settcrcn  plo 
absettzen  wo  es  im  nott  thut  es  kumt  awch  oft  das  disc  seyden  in 
dcr  dunkcllcn  an  tier  prawn  farb  gesehen  wirt  als  wen  cincr  vor  dem 
anderen  stett  dcr  cin  sollix  klcid  an  hatt  so  mustu  das  selbig  prawn 
mit  eim  settcren  prawn  absetzen  vnd  nit  mit  dem  plo  es  ge  wie 
es  woll  so  mus  kcin  farb  im  duschiren  aws  irer  art  kumen. 


The  last  sentence  of  the  explanation  about  how  to  draw  the  human 
head  runs  as  follows  : 

Vol.  II.  4 — 6. 

...Dorum  wie  du  hernoch  sichst  in  der  figur  wie  alle  ding  mit 
der  federn  in  die  strich  durch  abmessung  gemacht  ist  dornoch  miist  du 
dich  rychten  wan  leng  halben  der  zeit  die  dariiber  gett  mag  ich  nit  alles 
das  beschreiben  das  nott  vnd  begreiffiich  dorzu  wer  vnd  als  man  mocht 
dan  du  hab  awch  miie  der  daraws  lerd  wan  vilen  ist  miiglicher  ein  ding 
gnaw  suchen  denn  eim  allein  wan  das  geschaffen  geschtirn  von  gott  mit 
samt  seiner  gnad  ist  weid  aws  gepreit. 


The  following  passage  is  not  in  Diirer's  handwriting. 
Vol.  IV.  S2  a.     Translation,  p.  174. 

Ich  hab  vernomen  wie  der  siben  weysen  aus  kriechenland  ainer 
gelert  hab  das  dy  mass  in  alien  dingen  sitlichen  vnd  naturlichen  das 
pest  sey  welche  dan  pey  dem  aller  hochsten  so  hoch  angesehen  ist  das 
er  alle  geschopft  in  zal  gewicht  vnd  mass  beschaffen  hab  ist  vngezwey- 
felt  das  dye  ienen  kunst  vnd  wurkhung  so  der  mass  ye  mer  crayschen 
(ye  crossed  out)  adelicher  vnd  wurdiger  geacht  werden  vnd  darumb  fur 
gesetzt  ausgenomen  dy  gottlichen  kunst  als  theologia  metophisica  vnd 
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auch  dy  lieb  naturlicher  weyshayt  ist  kaine  dy  der  mass  mer  vnd  in 
manigfeltiger  weg  vnd  gestalt  notturfftig  ist  als  dy  kunst  der  malerey 
dy  nit  alain  begert  der  geometrei  vnd  arithmetica  vrsprung  aller  mass 
sunder  vil  mer  (der  kunst  dy  von  der  mass  sagen,  crossed  out)  der  ander 
kunst  anhengig  kunst  als  perspectiua  (dy  kunst  des  betrugs  des  gesichts, 
added)  catoptrica  geodesia  chorographia... 

nobiliores  formes   ut  mathematice    in   forma  sphere  maxima  ps... 
creatura  {added  on  the  margin). 


The  following  passage  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  preceding. 
Vol.  IV.  132  «  and  b.     Translation,  p.  175. 

Dy  weyl  vnter  alien  creaturen  der  mensch  dy  wirdigst  ist  das  maytt 
das  man  in  alien  gemalen  am  maysten  gepraucht  dy  gestalt  der  mensche 
wel  herfur  zw  praugen  so  auch  kain  gethier  auf  ertrich  nichts  anders 
sicht  dan  im  geleichen  ist  dy  selb  natur  auch  dem  menschen  wie  ein 
yedes  pey  im  selbs  emphindt. 

Y>y  weyl  auch  dy  mass  des  menschen  zw  mall  schwer  zwergreyffen 
ist  nit  alain  darumb  das  dy  figur  der  menschen  weder  durch  gericht 
Oder  cirkel  lini  gestelt  ist  sunder  in  krumpen  vngeregelten  linien 
begriffen  wirdet  ist  zw  mal  schwer  da  von  zw  schreyben  vnd  tractiren 
als  den  wissenden  der  geometrey  wol  kundt  ist  wen  dypuecher  Euclidis 
des  ersten  (?)  der  geometrey  alain  dy  fadenrichten  vnd  cirkel  lini 
beschreyben  vnd  dy  korper  da  mit  begriffen  als  funf  regularia  platonis 
kegel  vnd  seulen  vnd  sust  kain  andern  messen  leren  auch  ist  dy  selbig 
mass  nit  wie  man  sy  bezaychen  oder  malen  sol  sunder  was  sy  in  sich 
halten  oder  vmbgreyffen  mugen. 

Das  ross  dem  menschen  das  nutzlichst  tier  das  er  auch  am  maysten 
pegert  zw  lust  vnd  notturfft  der  arbayt. 

Catoptera  specularia  opera  perspectiva. 

Vnser  kunst  ist  nit  alain  den  malern  nutz  vnd  pildmachern  sunder 
alien  menschen  dy  dy  gemain  mass  menschlicher  statur  durch  messung 
zw  begreuffen  begern. 

Da  mit  man  durch  manigerlay  Ekh  vnd  linien  miss  dy  hoch 
der  gepirg  dy  prayten  der  velder  welder  wasser  vnd  der  landschafften 
auch  heusser  gewelb  seulen  spitzen  cirkel  tieff  der  prunen  den  feler  (?) 
der  grueb  dergleychen  auch  dy  mass  der  schatten  der  punkt  des  glantz 
des  hellen  luechts  vnd  solichs  nit  alain  durch  schlecht  gerad  linien  sun- 
derlich  durch  korperlich  schlecht  gesicht  linien  durch  widerkert  (?)  gesicht 
linien  als  von  wassern  von  spiegeln  oder,  so  das  gesehen  ding  auf  ainer 
CD.  13 
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seytcncinfcU  vnd  aulf  (Icrandcr  crsclicint',  andcn  i)oliertn  dingcn  (lurch 
geprochcn  gcsicht  linen  als  so  ain'  ding  (lurch  vngclcych  niittcl 
gcsehcn  wirdct  als  (lurch  luft  vnd  wasscr  (lurch  luft  vnd  glass  oder  ander 
durchsichtig  vnglcich  matericn,  do  es  dan  in  (\cn  anrucren  (?)  dersclben 
niat(cricn)  gei)rochcn  gcsehcn  wirt',  audi  ist  das  das  grost  das  der 
malcr  dcr  kunst  nit  gcpraucht  durch  dy  schlcchtcn  gcmaincn  mass 
sunder  alle  gcsehne  ding  in  aincn  kegel  zw  dem  auch  zwc  zcucht 
welches  spitzen  in  dcm  auch  ist  vnd  basis  odcr  grund  das  gcsehen 
ding  wclche  mass  als  dy  hocherfaren  der  geometrey  vnd  perspectiff 
wisscn  nit  an  sunder  mue  zw  wegen  pracht  wirdet. 


The  leaves  and  scraps,  containing  sentences  and  drafts  for  the 
Introduction  and  the  published  books,  are  very  numerous.  A  study 
of  them  is  interesting  as  enabling  us  to  follow  the  working  of  the 
writer's  mind.  The  appearance  of  the  leaf  in  Vol.  iv.  137  <^  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  number  of  sentences,  written  at  odd  times,  were  here 
grouped  together.  Judging  from  Vol.  iv.  84,  these  were  subsequently 
copied  out  and  rewritten  in  conjunction  with  the  notes  entitled  "Van 
der  Molerey"  (iv.  83,  84)  for  an  Introduction  to  the  Human  Propor- 
tions. Later  drafts  (iii.  15,  dated  15 12,  iv.  73,  and  iii.  2,  the  last  not 
in  Diirer's  handwriting)  end  with  the  introductory  sentences  and  the 
scale  of  measurements  with  which  the  printed  volume  on  Human 
Proportions  actually  commences.  Some  of  the  sentences  contained 
in  the  draft.  Vol.  iv.  84,  find  a  place  amongst  the  general  notes  on  Art 
at  the  close  of  the  third  book  of  the  Human  Proportions,  but  no  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  two  drafts  printed  below  was  then  introduced. 

The  draft  of  15 12  (iv.  68,  etc.)  has  no  title,  but  the  three  later 
drafts,  dated  15 13,  have  the  following  titles, 

Vol.  IV.  22.    Dyse   nachfolgett   ler   wiird   zw   vnderweisung   der  ler 

jungen  in  der  molerey. 
Vol.  IV.  74.    Ein  vndericht  der  molerey. 
Vol.  IV.  21.    Dis  nachfolget  piichle  wiirt  genent  ein  speis  der  maler 

knaben. 

The  leaves  and  scraps  containing  single  sentences  or  longer 
passages,  intended  for  this  portion  of  Diirer's  work,  are  as  follows.  All 
are  in  the  same  handwriting.  They  are  here  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
in  what  seems  to  be  their  chronological  order. 

Vol.  IV.  25*.  One  sentence  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

^  This  clause  is  a  later  addition. 

-  This  appears  to  read  am,  but,  the  /'s  never  being  dotted,  it  is  probably  ain. 
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Vol.  II.  42  If.  One  sentence  {Unserm  gesicht  etc.)  written  along 

the  margin  of  a  leaf. 

Vol.  IV.  25.  Two  pages  of  text,  corrected,  and  crossed  out  after 

being  copied  on  leaf  iv.  68  etc. 

Vol.  IV.  34.  A  page  of  text. 

Vol.  IV.  30.  Two   pages    of  text,  copied    from    the  preceding, 

afterwards  corrected,  and  crossed  out  after  being 
recopied  on  leaf  iv.  76. 

Vol.  IV.  81.  Half  a  leaf,  covered  on  one  side  with  the  continua- 

tion of  the  passage  in  the  preceding. 

Vol.  IV.  68,  77,      Eight  pages  of  consecutive  text,  forming  a  com- 

76  and  III.  15.      plete  sequence  which  ends  with  the  commencement 

of  the  Four  Books  of  Human  Proportions,     iv.  68 

bears  Diirer's  monogram  and  the  date  15 12.     The 

whole  passage  is  printed  below. 

Vol.  IV.  36.  Half  a  leaf,  covered  on  one  side  with  text  similar  to 

that  on  IV.  21.     It  is  corrected  and  finally  crossed 
out. 

Vol.  IV.  38"^*.        A  note  on  a  strip  of  paper.     It  is  repeated  in  iv.  21. 

Vol.  III.  52*.  A  few  sentences  on  a  torn  half- sheet.     Under  the 

sentences  (printed  below)  is  a  sketch  of  a  palm  tree, 
probably  for  a  coat-of-arms. 

Vol.  IV.  22,  23.  Four  pages  of  continuous  text,  copied  from  the 
sequence  iv.  68,  etc.,  but  much  corrected  and  after- 
wards crossed  out.  The  first  page  bears  monogram 
and  date,  15 13. 

Vol.  IV,  74.  Haifa  leaf,  probably  copied  from  the  preceding;  it 

contains  Diirer's  monogram  and  the  date  15 13. 

Vol.  IV.  21,  24.  Four  pages  of  continuous  text,  almost  identical  with 
IV.  22,23.  The  conclusion  of  it  is  lost.  The  mono- 
gram and  date  15 13  are  also  found  here.  This 
passage  is  printed  below. 

Vol.  IV.  73.  Two  pages  of  text  on  one  leaf,  which  is  bound  into 

the  volume  by  what  should  be  its  outside  edge. 
This  passage  appears  to  be  a  later  copy  of  iii.  15, 
and  ends  at  the  same  point.  Some  various  read- 
ings from  this  have  been  introduced  as  footnotes  to 
the  reprint  of  in.  15.  One  or  other  of  these  mav 
belong  to  either  of  the  sequences  iv.  22,  23,  or  iv. 
21,  24.  If  so,  in  either  case,  an  intervening  leaf 
has  been  lost. 

13—2 
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Vol.  IV.  68,  77,  76,  III.  15.     Translation,  p.  176. 
Salus  15 1 2. 

'  Etwas  zw  sagen  das  nicr  nutz  dan  schad  ist  /  vnd  das  pesser  nit 
vcrhindcrt  /  das  mag  man  horcn  /  Uoruni  wcr  do  will  der  hor  vnd  scch 
was  ich  mach  dan  dy  begird  der  menschen  mag  aller  zeitlichen  ding 
durch  vherllus  also  fast  gesettigt  werden  das  man  ir  vrtriitz  wiirt  /  allein 
awsgenumen  vill  zw  wissen  des  wiirt  nymantz  vertrossen  /  es  ist  vns 
von  natiir  ein  gegossen  das  wir  gem  vill  westen  dordiirch  zw  bekennen 
ein  rechte  warheit  aller  ding  aber  vnscr  blod  gemiit  kan  zw  solcher 
volkumenheit  allerkiinst  warheit  vnd  weisheit  nit  kumen  Doch  sind  wir 
nit  gar  awsgeschlossen  van  aller  weisheit  woll  wir  durch  lernung  vnser 
vernunft  scherpfen  vnd  vns  dorin  vbcn  so  mtigen  wir  woll  etlich  warheit 
durch  recht  weg  suchen  lernen  erlangen  erkennen  vnd  dortzw  kumen  / 
wir  wissen  das  ir  vill  mencherley  kiinst  erfaren  vnd  ir  warheit  angetzeigt 
haben  /  das  vns  zw  gut  kumt  /  dorum  ist  es  billich  das  sich  der  mensch  nit 
versawm  vnd  zw  bekwemer  zeit  etwas  lern  dortzw  er  sich  am  aller 
geschicktesten  find  /  etlich  menschen  miigen  van  allerley  kiinsten 
lernen  /  aber  das  ist  nit  einem  itlichen  geben  /  doch  ist  kein  vernunftig 
mensch  so  grob  er  mag  etwan  ein  ding  lernen  dortzw  in  sein  gemiit  am 
hochsten  tregt  /  des  halb  etwas  zw  lernen  ist  nymant  entschuldigt  /  es 
ist  not  zw  gemeinem  niitz  das  wir  lernen  vnd  das  getrewlich  vnseren 
nachkumen  mit  teillen  in  nichtz  verpergen  /  awff  solchs  hab  ich  mir 
viirgenumen  etwas  zw  beschreiben  das  den  jungen  nit  vnbegirlich  wiirt 
sein  zw  sehen  dan  der  aller  edelst  sin  der  menschen  ist  das  gesycht 
Dorum  ein  itlich  ding  das  wir  sehen  ist  vns  glawblicher  vnd  bestendiger 
wedr  das  wir  horen  /  so  aber  bede  gesehen  vnd  gehort  wiirt  so  fas  wir 
das  dest  kreftiger  /  dorum  will  ich  reden  vnd  fiir  machen  /  awff  das 
mans  dest  pas  fassen  vnd  mercken  miig  /  vnser  gesicht  ist  in  dem 
zw  fergeleichen  einem  spigell  /  dan  es  viirfelt  vnserm  gesicht  allerley 
gestalt  dy  man  vns  fiirtregt  aws  natur  sech  wir  Ein  gestalt  vnd  pildnus 
vill  liber  dan  dy  ander  /  wy  woll  dorum  das  selb  nit  albeg  dest  pesser 
Oder  boser  ist  /  wir  sehen  gern  schone  ding  /  dan  es  gibt  vns  frewd  / 
zw  vrteillen  das  schon  /  stett  glawbwlirdiger  in  eins  kiinstreichen 
molers  sag  den  in  der  anderen — ein  rechte  mas  gibt  ein  gute  gestalt  / 
vnd  nit  allein  im  gemell  /  sunder  awch  inn  alien  dingen  wy  dy  fiirprocht 
miigen  werden  /  nit  vnpillich  beschreib  icli  etwas  zum  gemell  dinstlich  / 
dan  dy  kunst  des  molens  wiirt  geprawcht  im  dinst  der  kirchen  /  vnd 
dordurch   angetzeigt   das   leiden    Christi   behelt   awch   dy   gestalt   der 

1  On  the  torn  leaf  ill.  52"*:  Etwas  zw  sagen  dofan  man  selten  hort  vnd  das  kein 
schaden  pringt  ach  das  pesser  dordurch  nit  verhindert  wiirt  vnd  nit  gar  an  nutz  ist,  etc. 
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menschen  noch  irem  absterben  dy  messung  des  ertrichs  wasser  vnd 
der  stern  ist  vcrstentlich  'vvorden  diirch  das  gemell  /  vnd  wiirt  noch 
menchen  vill  kunt  durch  antzewgung  dcr  gemell  /  zw  der  kunst  recht  zw 
molen  ist  schwer  zw  kumen  /  dorum  wer  sich  dorlzw  nit  geschickt  fint 
der  vnderste  sich  der  nicht  dan  es  will  kumen  van  den  oberen  ein- 
gissungen  /  dy  kunst  des  molens  kan  nit  woll  geurteilt  werden  dan 
allein  durch  dy  dye  do  selbs  gut  moler  sind  aber  viirwar  den  anderen 
ist  es  verporgen  wy  dir  ein  fremde  sprach  /  in  dieser  kunst  sich  zw  vben 
wer  den  subtilen  miisigen  jungen  ein  edell  ding  /  dy  gros  kunst  der 
molerey  ist  vor  villhundert  joren  pey  den  mechtigen  kiinigen  in  grosser 
achtparkeit  gewesen  /  dan  sy  machten  dy  viirtrefflichen  kiinstner  reich  / 
hiltens  wyrdig  /  dan  sy  achtetten  solche  sinreichikeit  ein  geleichformig 
geschopff  noch  got  /  dan  ein  guter  maler  ist  inwendig  voller  vigur  vnd 
obs  miiglich  wer  das  er  ewiglich  lebte  so  het  er  aws  den  inneren  ideen 
do^  van  plato  schreibt  albeg  ettwas  news  durch  dy  werck  aws  zw  gissen. 

Vor^  vill  hundert  joren  sund  etlich  berumt  moler  gewesen  alls  mit 
namen  der  phidias  praxideles  abelles  polteclus  parchasias  lisipus 
protogines  vnd  dy  anderen  vnder  denen  etlich  ir  kunst  beschriben 
haben  /  vnd  zw  mall  kiinstlich  angetzeigt  klar  an  dag  pracht  /  doch 
sind  dyselben  ire  lobliche  piicher  vns  pis  her  verporgen  vnd  vil- 
leicht  gar  verloren  /  etwan  geschehen  durch  krig  awstreibung  der 
folker  oder  verendrung  der  gesetz  vnd  gelawben  das  do  pillich  zw 
berewen  ist  van  einem  itlichen  weisen  man  es  geschicht  oft  durch  dy 
grobenn  kunst  vertriicker  das  dy  edlen  ingenii  aws  gelescht  werden  / 
dan  so  sy  dy  getzognen  figuren  sehen  in  etlichen  Hnien  vermeinen  sy  es 
sey  eytell  tewfels  pannung  /  "  eren  got  mit  einem  wyderwertigen  /  dan 
menschlich  zw  reden  so  hat  got  ein  misfall  vber  all  vertilger  grosser 
meisterschaft  /  dy  mit  grosser  miie  arbeit  vnd  zeit  erfunden  wiirt  vnd 
allein  van  got  vorlihen  ist  /  ich  hab  oft  schmerzen  das  ich  der  vor  be- 
stymten  meister  kunst  piicher  berawbt  mus  sein  aber  dy  feint  der 
kiinst  verachten  dyse  ding. 

Item  hor  awch  kein  newen  der  etwas  beschrib  vnd  aws  las  gen  den 
ich  zw  meiner  pessrung  lesen  mocht  dan  ob  etlich  sind  so  verpergens 
doch  ir  kunst  so  schreiben  etlich  van  den  dingen  dy  solche  nit  kiinen 
das  lawt  da  zw  mall  plo  dan  ire  wort  sind  am  pesten  wer  etwas  kan  der 
mercktz  gar  paid  /  awff  solchs  will  ich  mit  gotlicher  hylfif  das  wenig  so 
ich  gelernt  hab  antzeigen  wy  woll  solchs  ir  vill  verachten  werden  /  do 

1  Beginning  of  iv.  77. 

2  In  an  older  draft,  iv.  25  :  do  van  dy  krichen  schreiben. 
^  In  an  older  draft,  iv.  25  :  vor  etlich  tawsent  joren. 

^  In  an  older  draft,  iv.  25  :  also  eren  sy  got  mit  dem  das  wider  im  ist. 
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Icyt  mil"  nit  an  dan  ich  \vci.s  woU  chis  cin  illicli  ding  ce  z\v  sclicltcn  dan 
cin  pcsscrs  /w  machcn  ist  ich  will  awch  sollichs  awff  das  vcrstcndigst 
vnfcri)orgnli(di  furi)ringcn  so  ich  mag  /  vnd  wen  cs  miiglych  wcr  so  wolt 
ich  gcivii  allcs  das  das  ich  k;in  klar  an  dag  i)iin!^cn  das  zw  lib  den 
goschicktcn  jungcn  dy  solchc  kunst  holier  lybn  dan  silbcrvnd  gold  /  ich 
erman  awch  alldy  ctwas  kiincn  das  sy  solchs  bcschrcibcn  /  thiit  das 
gclrcwlich  vnd  klar  nit  bcschwcrcnt  noch  fiirllang  vm  dy  do  suchcn  vnd 
gcrcn  wcstcn  /  awff  das  gottcs  er  vnd  ewer  lob  gros  werd  '  Dan  ob  ich 
etwas  antziind  /  vnd  ir  all  nierung  niit  kiinstlicher  pessrung  dartzw 
thiit  /  so  mag  mit  der  zeit  ein  fewer  daraws  geschiirt  werdcn  das  durch 
dy  gantzen  welt  lewcht. 

Item  vor  alien  andern  dingen  ist  vns  liblich  zw  sehen  cin  schon 
menschlich  bild/dorum  will  ich  an  der  menschlichen  mas  anfahen  zw  ma- 
chendornoch  somirgot  zeit  verleicht  van  anderen  dingen  mer  schreiben 
vnd  machen  /  aber  ich  weis  woll  das  dy  neidyschen  ir  gift  nit  pey  inen  wer- 
den  behalten/es  soli  mich  aber  nix  hinderen  dan  es  haben  etwan  dy  gros- 
sen  man  des  geleichen  miisen  dulden  wir  haben  mencherley  gcstalt  der 
menschen  /  vrsach  der  fir  complexen  aber  so  wir  ein  bild  soUen  machen  / 
vnd  das  in  vnseren  gewalt  gschtelt  wiirt  /  so  soil  wir  das  awff  das  aller 
schonest  machen  so  wir  kiinen  /  nach  gelegenheit  der  sach  /  wy  sich  das 
gezymt  /  dan  es  ist  nit  ein  kleine  kunst  vill  vnderschidlicher  gestalt  der 
menschen  zw  machen  /  dy  vngestalt  will  sich  van  ir  selbs  stettigs  in 
vnser  werck  flechten  /  ein  schon  bild  zw  machen  kanstw  van  einem  men- 
schen nit  abnemen  /  dan  es  lebt  kein  mensch  awff  ertrich  der  alle  schon 
an  in  hab  /  er  mocht  albeg  noch  vill  schoner  sein  /  es  lebt  awch  kein 
mensch  awff  erden  der  beschlislich  sprechen  mocht  wy  dy  aller  schonest 
gestalt  des  menschen  mocht  sein  /  nymantz  weis  das  dan  gott  allein  ^  /  dy 
schon  zw  vrteilen  dofan  ist  zw  rat  schlagen  /  nach  geschicklikeit  mus 
man  sy  in  ein  itlich  ding  pringen  dan  wir  sehen  in  etlichen  dingen  ein 
ding  viir  schon  an  /  in  eim  anderen  wer  es  nit  schon  /  schon  vnd  schoner 
ist  vns  nit  leicht  zw  erkennen  /  dan  es  ist  woll  miiglich  das  zwey  vnder- 
schidliche  bild  gemacht  werden  keins  dem  anderen  gemes  dicker  vnd 
diiner  /  das  wir  nit  woll  vrteillen  kiinen  welches  schoner  sey  /  dy  schon- 
heit  was  das  ist  das  weis  ich  nit  wy  woll  sy  vill  dingen  anhangt  /  woll  wir 
sy  in  vnser  werck  pringen  /  so  kamt  vns  das  gar  schwer  an  /  miisen  das 
weit  zw  samen  tragen  /  vnd  sunderlich  in  der  menschlichen  gschtalt 
durch  alle  glidmas  forn  vnd  hinden  /  man  durch  sucht  oft  zwey  odr  trew 
hundert  menschen  das  man  kawm  eins  oder  zwey  schoner  ding  an  in 
fintt  /  dy  zw  prawchen  sind  Dorum  so  thut  nott  wiltw  ein  gut  bild  ma- 

^  Beginning  of  iv,  76. 

'  In  an  earlier  draft,  iv.  30 :  in  solchem  dingen  ist  vnser  fiimemen  ein  rotschlag. 
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chen  /  das  dw  van  etlichen  das  hawbl  nemest  /  van  andcren  dy  prust 
arm  pein  hend  vnd  fiis  also  diirch  alleglidmas  alio  art  ersuchest  Dan  van 
vill  schoner  ding  fersamelt  man  etwas  guts  z\v  gleicher  weis  wy  das 
honig  avvs  vill  plumen  zw  samen  getragen  vviirt  /  zwischen  zw  vill  vnd  z\v 
wenig  ist  ein  recht  mitell  /  des  fleis  dich  zw  treffen  in  all  dein  vvercken 
etwas  schon  zw  heissen  will  ich  hy  also  setzen  /  wy  etliche  rccht  gesetzt 
sind  /  also  was  alle  welt  viir  recht  schetz  das  halten  wir  viir  recht  /  also 
do  awch  was  alle  welt  viir  schon  acht  das  wollen  wir  awch  viir  schon 
halten  /  vnd  vns  des  fleissen  zw  machen  /. 

Item  dy  mas  dy  ich  beschreib  /  will  ich  nit  hoch  loben  wy  woll  ich 
sy  nit  viir  dy  ergest  meinvng  halt  /  ich  setz  sy  awch  nit  dorum  das  sy 
eben  also  mus  sein  vnd  nit  anderst  aber  durch  dy  mitell  magstw  ein 
pesseren  weg  suchen  vnd  erfinden  '  /  dan  ein  itlicher  soil  in  seinem 
werck  der  pessrung  noch  gedencken  /  doch  ein  itlicher  nem  das  viir  gut 
pis  das  er  mit  einem  pesseren  warhaftiglich  vnder  richt  werd  /  dan  einer 
fert  der  warheit  neher  dan  der  ander  /  darnoch  der  verstant  hoher  in  im 
ist  ^vnd  schon  perschan  for  im  hat  darnach  er  kunterfett  /  ir  vill  gend  al- 
lein  irem  wolgefallen  nach  dy  iren  sich  /  dorum  sech  ein  itlicher  zw  im 
selbs  /  das  im  dy  lib  nit  ein  blint  vrteill  geb  /  dan  einer  itlichen  muter  gefelt 
ir  kint  woll  /  doraws  kumt  das  vill  moler  machen  das  inen  geleich  ist  /  es 
ist  mancherley  vnderschid  vnd  vrsach  der  schone  /  wer  dy  bewern  kan 
dem  ist  dest  mer  zw  glawben  /  so  vill  der  geprechlikeit  aws  geschlossen 
wiirt  /  so  vill  beleibt  der  schone  destmer  im  werck  keiner  gelawb  im 
selbs  zw  vill  /  dan  vill  mercken  mer  dan  einer  /  wy  woll  das  awch  miiglich 
ist  /  das  etwan  einer  mer  verstett  dan  ander  tawsent  /  so  geschicht  es 
doch  selten  /  der  niitz  ist  ein  teill  der  schanheit  /  dorum  was  am 
menschen  vnniitz  ist  /  das  ist  nit  schon  /  hilt  dich  vor  vbr  fius  /  dy 
fergleichvng  eins  gegen  dem  anderen  das  ist  schon  /  dorum  hincken  ist 
nit  schon  /  es  ist  awch  im  vngleichen  ein  grosse  vergleichvng  /  ^  van  den 

^  In  the  earlier  draft,  iv.  8r...dan  mein  meinvng  mus  dorum  nit  eben  also  sein  / 
sunder  nach  deinem  gut  bedencken  vnd  pessern  vestant  magstw  ein  pessers  doraws 
zihen... 

2  Beginning  of  III.  15. 

^  In  a  probably  later  draft  (iv.  73)  this  sentence  reads  as  follows, 

...Van  den  dingen  vnd  kiinsten  der  malerey  werden  je  noch  vill  schreiben  /  dan 
ich  versich  mich  es  werd  noch  herfUr  kumen  mencher  trefflicher  man  dy  all  woll  vnd 
pas  van  dyser  kunst  werden  schreiben  vnd  lernen  dan  ich  /  dan  ich  selbs  schetz  mein 
kunst  ganz  klein  /  dan  ich  weis  was  mangels  ich  hab  /  dorum  ein  itlicher  vnder  ste 
solchen  meinen  mangell  zw  pessern  noch  seinem  vermiigen  /  wolt  got  wens  miiglich 
wer  das  ich  der  kiinftigen  grossen  meister  werck  vnd  kiintz  itz  sehen  mocht  deren  dy 
noch  nit  geporen  sind  /  dan  ich  vermeint  mich  sein  zw  pessern  ach  wy  oft  sich  ich 
grosse  kunst  vnd  gut  ding  im  schloff  desgleichen  mir  wachelet  nit  viir  kumt  aber  so  ich 
erwach  so  verlewrt  mirs  dy  gedechtnus... 
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dyngcn  wcrdcn  ir  lux  h  vlll  gcsclirihon  /dan  ich  fcrsicli  mich  cs  wird  nocli 
herfiir  kimun  iiKnchcr  trcflichcr  man  /  dy  all  woll  vnd  i);is  van  dcr  kunst 
wcrdcn  schrcibcn  \ ml  Icrncn  dan  ich  cins  klcincn  fcrstants  woll  gott  das 
niiiglich  wcrdas  ich  ii/  irgulc  wcrck  z\v  incincr  i)L'ssrung  schcn  mucht  /  dcr 
dy  noch  nit  gcporn  sind  {crossed  out  o  wy)  woll  ihut  cincn  cin  gutcr  rot 
in  oini  wcrck  das  do  gut  soil  wcrdcn  Donnn  wcr  do  rat  in  den  kiinstcn 
will  ncnicn  dcr  ncni  in  van  cincm  dcr  solchcr  ding  hoch  vcrstendig  sey 
vnd  das  niit  dcr  hant  an  zcig  /  idoch  das  mag  cin  itlichcr  than  vnd  ist 
gut  /  so  dw  cin  wcrck  deincs  gcfallcns  gcmacht  hast  so  stcll  das  viir 
grob  vnfcrstcndig  Icwt  /  las  sy  dar  vbr  vrlcillcn  dan  sy  crschcn  gcwanlich 
das  allcr  vngeschicktcst  /  wy  woll  sy  das  gut  nit  verstcn  /  finstw  dan  das 
sy  cin  warhcit  sagcn  so  magstw  dcin  wcrck  pcsscrcn  /  solchcr  ding  wern 
noch  vill  /w  schrcibcn  /  abr  vm  kiirlz  willcn  vndcr  las  ichs  vnd  will  cin 
trcttcn  in  das  werck  zw  machcn  dy  cwsscr  gestalt  man  vnd  wcib. 

Zw  cinfiirung  vnd  bcricht  dcr  nachvolgctten  mcssung  dcr  mcnschen 
will  ich  anzcigen  einer  schlcchten  meinung  auff  das  kurzest...etc. 


Vol.  IV.  21,  24.     Translation,  p.  176. 
A  later  draft  for  the  same  passage  as  the  preceding. 

Salus  15 13. 

Dis  nachfolget  piichle  wiirt  genent 

ein  speis  der  maler  knaben. 
Dem  menschen  ist  fast  not  das  er  etwas  kiinn  von  der  nutzparkeit 
wegen  dy  doravvs  enspringt  Deshalb  soil  wir  all  gern  lernen  dan  so  wir 
mer  kiinen  destmer  vvert  wir  vergleicht  der  gottlichen  gepildnus  der  do 
alle  ding  woll  kan  Dw  findest  mencherley  kiinst  nym  dir  der  eine  fiir 
dy  dyr  woll  zw  nutz  mag  kumen  lern  sy  las  dich  der  miie  nit  befilen  pis 
das  dw  erlangst  das  dich  erfrewen  mag  /  aws  begirde  kiinten  wir  gern 
vill^  hetten  des  kein  vertris  dan  es  ist  vns  aws  natur  eingegossen  das  wir 
gern  alle  ding  wissen  dardurch  zw  erkennen  ein  warheit  aller  ding  aber 
vnser  blods  gemiit  kan  zw  solcher  volkumenheit  aller  kunst  warheit  vnd 
weisheit  nit  kumen  /  aber  dorum  sind  wir  nit  gar  awsgeschlossen  van  alien 
kiinsten  woll  war  durch  lernung  vnser  vernunft  scherpfen  vnd  vns  dorin 
vben  so  miigen  wir  woll  etlich  warheit  durch  recht  weg  vnd  mittell 

^  In  an  older  draft,  iv.  74  :  dy  guten  menschen  kunten  aws  begird  gern  vyll  vnd 
aws  natur  westen  sy  gern  aller  ding  ein  warheit  aber  vnser  blod  gemiit  kan  zw  der 
rechten  volkumenheit  nit  kumen. 
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suchen  lernen  erkcnen  erlangen  vnd  darzvv  kiimen  Dorum  der  do 
vnderstet  zw  miissiger  zeit  etvvas  z\v  lernen  darzw  er  sich  am  aller 
geschicktesten  fint  gott  zw  ern  im  selbs  vnd  andern  zw  nutz  der  thut 
woU  wir  wissen  das  ir  vill  mencherley  kiinst  erfaren  vnd  ir  warheit 
angezeigt  haben  das  vns  zw  gut  kumt  Dorum  ist  es  recht  das  einer  den 
andern  vnderweis  wer  das  gern  thut  dem  wiirt  von  got  vill  verlihen  vnd 
von  im  hab  wir  alle  vergebens  er  hab  hochstes  lob  es  ist  nit  pos  das  der 
mensch  vill  lern  wy  woll  etlich  grob  dorwider  sind  dy  do  sagen  kunst 
mach  hoffertig*  solt  das  sein  so  wer  nymant  hoffertiger  dan  got  der  do 
alle  kiinst  beschaffen  hat  /  das  kan  nit  sein  dan  got  ist  das  aller  pest 
gut  Dorum  wer  vill  lernt  der  wiirt  so  vil  pesser  vnd  gewint  destmer  lib 
zun  kiinsten  vnd  alien  hohen  dingen  /  deshalb  ist  es  pillich  das  sich  der 
mensch  nit  versawm  vnd  zw  bequemer  zeit  etvvas  lern  Dan  man  fint 
ettlich  dy  nichtz  kiinen  vnd  woUen  awch  nichtz  lernen  verachten  dy  ler 
sagen  das  vill  ybells  aws  den  kiinsten  entste  vnd  ettlich  gantz  pos  sind 
Darwider  ist  mein  meinvng  ich  halt  das  keine  pos  sey  sunder  algut  ein 
schwert  ist  ein  schwert  das  mag  zun  mort  oder  gericht  geprawcht  werden 
dorum  sind  dy  kiinst  an  in  selbs  gut  was  got  beschaffen  hat  das  ist  gut 
wy  woll  sich  des  ir  vill  missprawchen  ist  der  kunstreich  mensch  frum  vnd 
aws  natur  gut  so  meit  er  das  pos  vnd  wiirgt  das  gut  darzw  dinen  dy  kiinst 
dan  sy  geben  zw  erken  gutz  vnd  poses  /  etlich  menschen  miigen  van 
allerley  kiinsten  lernen  aber  das  ist  nit  einem  itlichen  gegeben  Idoch  ist 
kein  vernunftig  mensch  so  grob  er  mag  etwan  ein  ding  lernen  darzw  in 
sein  lib  am  hochsten  tregt  aws  solichen  vrsachen  ist  nymant  entschuldigt 
etwas  zw  lernen  Nun  erken  ich  das  in  vnsrer  tewtzschen  nation  pey  den 
itzigen  zeiten  vill  moleren  der  lernung  nottorftig  weren  dan  sy  manglen 
der  rechten  kunst  vnd  haben  doch  vill  grosse  werck  zw  ^machen  darzw 
vast  nott  wer  das  sy  ire  werck  pessretten  so  ir  so  ein  grosse  zall  ist  / 
einem  itlichen  der  vnwissent  erbet  der  erbet  schwerer  dan  der  do 
verstentlich  erbet  Dorum  lernt  all  recht  versten  Den  selben  dy  nit 
vill  kunen  vnd  doch  gern  lernen  wolten  den  will  ich  mein  nachfolgette 
vnderweisung  gutwilich  mit  teillen  aber  mit  den  hoffertigen  dy  in  selbs 
zw  messen  sy  wissen  aiding  vnd  seyen  dy  pesten  verachten  all  ander 
ding  will  ich  vnbekumert  sein  aber  van  den  rechten  kiinstnern  dy  das 
mit  der  hant  anzeigen  beger  ich  demiintiglich  vnderwisen  zw  werden 
mit  grosser  danckbarkeit  Dorum  wer  do  woll  der  hor  vnd  sech  was  ich 
red  vnd  mach  vnd  lern  das  /  dan  ich  hoff  es  soil  nutz  pringen  vnd 
dy  pessern  kiinst  nit  verhindern  noch   dich   zwingen    zw  versawmnus 

^  In  an  older  draft,  iv.  38 :  sagen  sy  geper  hofifart  das  kan  nit  sein  dan  kunst  gibt 
vrsach  der  demiitigen  gutwillikeit. 
2  Beginning  of  iv.  24. 
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pesscrcr  ding  1  )ysc  kiinst  dcr  lualcr  wiirt  viirgcniagt  den  awgcn  dan 
dor  allcr  cdclsl  sin  dcr  nicnschcn  isl  das  gcsicht  doiiini  wcis  ich  das 
elliclu'n  disc  ding  l)egirli(  h  wcrdcn  scin  dy  for  von  solclicn  nic  gchort 
norli  gcschcn  lial)cn  in  vnscrcn  landcn  Doriun  wcin  dis  ding  fiirkunit 
dcr  ncm  dy  wall  doraws  vnd  sucli  pcssrung  dorin  wic  cr  will  allein 
das  albcg  dy  worhcit  dopey  belcih  /  cin  itlich  ding  das  dw  sichst  das  ist 
dir  gclawblicher  den  das  dw  luirst  so  abcr  bcde  gchort  vnd  gcschcn  wiirt 
fas  wir  das  dcst  krcfligcr  vnd  bclcil)l  vnd  bcstcndigcr  dcshalb  will  ich 
das  wort  vnd  das  wcrck  zanicn  than  awlf  das  mans  destpas  mcrkcn  niiig 
vnsorni  gcsicht  felt  viir  allcrley  gcstalt  dy  man  im  fur  pringt  wy  cinem 
spigcll  vnd  aws  natur  scch  wir  cin  gcstalt  vnd  bildnus  vill  liber  dan  dy 
ander  /  wy  woll  dorum  das  sclb  nit  albeg  dest  pesser  oder  poser  ist  / 
wir  sehen  gem  schone  ding  dan  cs  gibt  vns  frewd  zw  vrteilen  das  schon 
stett  glawbwirdiger  in  eines  kunstreichcn  molers  sag  dan  in  dcr  andern 
Ein  rechte  mas  gibt  ein  gute  gcstalt  vnd  nit  allein  im  gemell  sunder 
awch  in  alien  dingen  wy  dy  fiir[)racht  miigen  werden  /  nit  vnbillich 
beschreib  ich  zum  gemell  dinstlich  dan  dy  kiinst  des  molens  wiirt 
geprawcht  im  dinst  der  kirchen  vnd  durch  das  angezeigt  das  leiden 
cristy  vnd  vill  andrer  guter  ebenpild  behelt  awch  dy  gcstalt  der 
menschen  nach  irem  absterben  dy  messung  des  ertreichs  wasser  vnd 
der  stern  ist  verstentlich  worden  durch  anzeigung  der  gemell  vnd 
wiirt  noch  menchem  vill  kunt  durch  anzeigung  der  gemell  Zw  der  kunst 
recht  wercklich  kiinstlich  vnd  schon  liblich  zw  molen  ist  schwer  zw 
kiimen  bedarff  langer  zeit  vnd  ein  fast  freie  geiibte  hand  dorum  war 
sich  dorzw  vngeschickt  find  der  vnderste  sich  der  nicht  dan  es  will 
kumen  van  den  obern  eingissungen  /  dy  kunst  des  (continuation 
wanting). 


An  elaboration  of  the  foregoing  passage,  written,  not  in  Diirer's 
handwriting,  but  in  that  of  some  professional  calligrapher,  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  its  verbosity  and  cumbersome  spelling.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  have  been  prepared  as  printer's  copy.  Like  the  sequence  iv.  68 
etc.  and  the  leaf  iv.  73  it  ends  with  the  introductory  sentences  to  the 
Human  Propordons,  but  on  the  next  page  there  are  diagrams  of  prob- 
lems in  plane  geometry.  The  following  are  the  first  and  last  sentences 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  rest. 

Vol.  III.  I  and  2. 

Alle  begirliche  vnnd  wiirckHche  krefft  des  gemiitts  /  mugentt  eins 
ittsUchenn  dings,  wie  nutz.  wie  lustbar.  das  imer  erscheinett  /  doch  aus 
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teglicher  vbung  fill  vnnd  vberflussigen  gcbrauch.  Ijegnugtt.  erfullett  aiich 
zeletz  verdrieslich  vverden  /  Alein  die  bcgirtt  fill  zevviSscn  (die  da  eim 
ittlichenn  von  natur  ist  eingepflantz)  wider  solclie  erscttigung  gefreitt. 
vnnd  aller  verdrieslikeit  gantz  nichtz  vnlerworffen  ist  /  weylandtt  aber 
das  menschich  herttz  zw  keinerlay,  etc. 


So  du  alle  die  ietz  beschribnen  verzeichnus  zesamen  setzest  in  ein 
corpus  erwechst  dir  daraus  ein  soldi  tcma  oder  figur  als  iiie  vnden 
verzeichnett  ist  welchen  dw  aus  itz  gemelten  vnterichtnussen  gar 
liderlich  verstendig  vnnd  in  deinen  wercken  gepreuchlich  magst 
warden. 


The  following  passage  is  written  in  Diircr's  impulsive  manner, 
corrected,  and  afterwards  crossed  through  when  it  had  been  copied 
out.  On  the  recto  of  the  same  leaf  is  a  neatly  written  passage,  within 
brown  marginal  outlines.  Leaves  thus  written  probably  formed  part 
of  what  Diirer  intended  to  be  printer's  copy.  A  scrap  of  paper,  iv.  25*, 
contains  one  of  the  sentences  {p  liben  heiligen  herfi,  etc.)  in  the 
following  passage. 

Vol.  IV.   137  b.     Translation,  p.   178,  note. 

Plinius  schreibt  das  dy  alten  moler  vnd  bilhawer  /  als  abelles 
protognes  vnd  dy  anderen  haben  gar  kiinstlich  beschriben  wy  man  ein 
wolgestalte  glidmas  der  menschen  sol  machen  /  nun  ist  woll  miiglich 
das  solche  edle  piicher  seyen  im  anfang  der  kyrchen  fertriigt  vnd  aws 
getilgt  worden  vm  has  der  abgotterey  willen  /  dan  sy  haben  gesagt  der 
Jupiter  soil  ein  solche  proportion  haben  der  abbollo  ein  andre  /  dy 
fenus  soil  also  sein  der  ercules  allso  des  gleichen  mit  den  anderen  alien 
{crossed  out :  ach  wen  ich  aber  do  gewest  so  het  ich  gesprochen  aber) 
{added  on  margin:  solt  nach  meinem  zvfall  also  sein  vnd  wer  dy  selb 
zeit  entgegen  gewest  so  het  ich  gesprochen)  o  liben  heiligen  heren  vnd 
fetter  vm  des  posen  willen  wolt  dy  edlen  erfundennen  kunst  dy  do 
durch  gros  miie  vnd  erbet  zw  samen  pracht  ist  nit  so  jemerlich  totten  / 
dan  dy  kunst  ist  gros  schwer  vnd  gut  /  vnd  wir  miigen  vnd  wollen  sy 
mit  grossen  eren  in  das  lob  gottes  wenden  /  dan  zw  gleicher  weis  wy  sy 
dy  schonsten  gestalt  eines  menschen  haben  zw  gemessen  irem  abgot 
abblo  also  wolln  wir  dy  selb  mos  prawchen  zw  crysto  dem  herrn  der 
der  schonste  aller  welt  ist  /  vnd  wy  sy  prawcht  haben  fenus  als  das 
schonste  weib  also  woll  wir  dy  selb  zirlich  gestalt  krewschlich  darlegen 
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del"  allcr  iciiicstcn  jiingfrawcii  maria  dcr  iiHillcr  gottcs  /  vnd  aws  dcm 
ciciik's  woll  wir  dcii  sonison  inachcn  dcs  gclcichcn  W()ll  wir  mil  den 
andrn  alien  Ian  /  soldier  |)iicher  hah  wyr  ahcr  nynier  \iid  doimn  so  ein 
ferlorn  dinj;  vnwiderpringlicli  ist  /  ais  dan  inus  man  nocli  eim  andern 
trachten  /  solchs  hat  mich  pis  Iier  bewegt  das  ich  vnderstanden  hab 
mein  nochfolgette  meinvng  fiir  z\v  legen  /  awff  das  so  es  ettlich  lessen  /  im 
weiter  noeh  dencken  /  vnd  das  man  deglichs  z\v  eincm  nehern  vnd 
pessern  weg  vnd  grunt  kiimen  miig  /  vnd  will  aws  mas  zall  vnd  gewicht 
mein  fiirnemen  anfohen  wer  achtung  dorawl  hat  der  wiirtz  hernach  also 
finden. 


Vol.   IV.   8;^,  84.     'IVanslation,  [).    181. 

Van  der  molerey. 

Item  wer  ein  moler  will  werden  der  mus  fan  natiir  dorzw  geschick 
scin. 

Item  dy  kimst  des  malens  wiirt  pas  durch  lib  vnd  lust  gelernt  dan 
durch  zwang. 

Item  aws  welchen  ein  grosser  kiinstreicher  moler  soil  werden  der 
mus  ganz  van  iugent  awff  darpey  erzogen  werden. 

Item  er  mus  van  guter  wercklewt  kunst  erstlich  vill  abmachen  pis 
das  er  ein  freie  hant  erlangt. 

Item  was  gemalt  heis. 

Item  malen  ist  das  das  einer  van  alien  sichtigen  dingen  eins  welches 
er  will  wis  awff  ein  eben  ding  zw  machen  sy  seyen  wy  sy  wollen. 

Item  es  ist  bequem  ein  itlichem  ein  menschliche  gestalt  zum  ersten 
leren  awsteillen  vnd  in  ein  mas  pringen  e  man  ettwas  anderst  lerne. 


The  following  sentence  from  the  same  leaf  (iv.  84)  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  draft  of  a  statement,  which  is  rather  differently  worded  when 
it  appears  in  the  Introduction. 

Item  ich  hor  awch  nichtz  das  vnser  itzig  meister  machen  vnd 
beschreiben  vnd  awff  lassen  gan  kan  nit  gedencken  was  der  mangell  sey 
doch  so  will  ich  das  wenig  das  ich  gelernt  hab  so  vill  ich  mag  an  dag 
lassen  kumen  awff  ein  pesserer  dan  ich  pin  sein  er  rett  vnd  mich  vm 
mein  irtum  mit  seinem  gegenwertigen  werck  beweislich  stroff  des  will 
ich  mich  frewen  vnd  dorum  das  ich  dannocht  ein  vrsach  pin  das  solche 
worheit  an  dag  kumt. 
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Vol.   II.   I,  2.     Sec  above,  p.   i8i. 

A  folio  sheet  bearing  Diirer's  monogram  and  the  date  15 12. 
Underneath  arc  tlic  words  : 

Item  dye  fir  nachfolgetten  stiick  sind  dy  fir  leger  im  messer  wy  sich 
ein  kiinstlicher  meister  dorein  schickcn  soil  vnd  sind  dy  fir  hew  oder 
l)riich  dorwider. 

On  the  verso  of  the  sheet  are  drawings  of  two  men  doing  broad- 
sword exercise  in  four  different  positions.  The  descri[)tions  written 
under  the  four  drawings  are  as  follows  : 

leger  in  der  i)astey  /  geferhaw  ist  sein  pruch. 
dz  leger  lu.;inslant  /  entriisthaw  ist  sein  pruch. 
leger  im  eber  /  haw  den  zwinger  ist  sein  pruch. 
dz  leger  im  stir  /  der  wecker  haw  ist  sein  pruch. 

Reproductions  of  these  drawings  will  be  found  overleaf. 


CHAPTER    XL 

THE   TEACHING   OF    MEASUREMENTS   WITH    RULE   AND 

COMPASS. 

The  learned  Humanists  of  the  Renascence  devoted  much 
attention  to  Mathematics.  The  subject  was  brought  into  daily 
increasing  prominence  by  the  growing  demands  of  science  and 
the  practical  needs  of  the  time.  Navigation  was  developing;  the 
boldness  of  the  mariner  had  to  be  seconded  by  the  research  of 
the  mathematician.  The  advance  of  optical  science  enabled 
astronomers  to  contrive  instruments  of  increasing  accuracy  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  writings  of  Euclid  were  being  circulated  and  translated. 
Diirer  was  carried  along  by  the  general  flood.  His  mind  readily 
appreciated  the  charms  of  accurate  reasoning.  He  willingly 
made  friends  with  mathematicians  and  exchanged  problems  and 
solutions  with  them,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Johann 
Tscherte,  whose  letter  to  Diirer  ^  has  been  already  quoted. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Diirer,  as  we  have  seen, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Vitruvius. 
In  him  and  Jacopo  de'  Barbari  all  Diirer's  theoretical  studies 
seem  to  have  had  their  source.  His  investigations  in  Geometry, 
Human  Proportions,  Architecture  and  other  matters  were  all 
part  of  the  working  out  of  a  single  idea.  Measurement  and 
Proportion  were  for  Diirer  the  basis  of  all  art  whatsoever.  Under 
what  he  called  Measurement  he  included  the  rising  Science  of 
Perspective.     Wolgemut  and  his  contemporaries  had  known  no 

1  This  letter  is  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.,  in.  37  (see  below,  p.  222).  With  it 
are  several  leaves  covered  with  geometrical  figures  and  demonstrations,  which  may 
have  accompanied  it  (ill.  38,  39).  Similar  entries  in  another  place  (iii.  47,  48) 
were  also  [)robably  not  written  by  Diirer. 
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Science  of  Perspective.  They  drew  buildings  and  the  h*ke  by 
rule-of-thinnh,  and  often  thereby  '  broiiL;lit  fundamental  error 
into  lluir  work.'  Diirer  knew  that  in  paintin*^"  a  i)icture  an 
artist  must  aKva>'s  mainly  depend  upon  his  imagination,  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  skill;  not  upon  scientific  laws  and  pre- 
cepts. Natural  objects  cannot  be  outlined  according  to  formuL'e 
and  equations  ;  still,  sometimes,  assistance  may  be  gained  by 
such  scientific  scaffolding.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Perspective  is  an  aid  of  this  kind,  and  Diirer  early  recognised 
its  importance.  But  there  was  no  one  at  Niirnberg  who  could 
teach  him  the  mysteries  of  the  science.  The  Italians  alone  had 
made  any  prolonged  study  of  it.  Not  to  mention  Paolo  Uccelli, 
about  whom  our  knowledge  is  not  very  precise,  there  was 
Piero  degli  Franceschi,  author  of  a  treatise  Dc  perspccti'im  pin- 
gendi  and  the  most  learned  geometrician  of  his  time  in  Italy. 
His  scholar,  Luca  Pacioli,  published  a  book  entitled  De  divina 
proportionc  (Venice,  1509).  Pacioli  was  a  companion  of  Leo- 
nardo's and  a  member  of  his  Academy  at  Milan.  Leonardo  took 
such  an  interest  in  his  work  that  he  illustrated  the  manuscript 
himself.  Pacioli  was  wandering  somewhere  in  Italy,  teaching 
mathematics,  when  Diirer  was  at  Venice  in  1506,  all  eagerness 
to  learn.  The  manuscript  of  Pacioli's  treatise  was  finished  in 
1499.  Doubtless  he  used  it  as  his  text-book  in  teaching  his 
many  pupils. 

Considering  the  indebtedness  which  Dlirer's  work  shows  to 
Pacioli,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  our  artist  took  lessons  from  the 
/        Italian   either   at    Venice    or  Bologna.     Moreover  Diirer  made 
[       /  some  woodcut  copies  (called  by  him  the  Six  Knots)  from  Italian 

engravings,  one  of  which  engravings  bears  the  inscription 
Academia  Leoiiardi  Vinci.  They  are  circular  designs  of  inter- 
lacing white  ribbons  on  a  black  ground.  Their  intention  remains 
uncertain,  but  they  prove  another  connexion  between  Diirer  and 
the  school  of  Leonardo  \  An  even  closer  connexion  between  the 
two  great  men  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  a  few  copies  by 
Diirer  after  drawings  by  Leonardo.  Ephrussi  suggests  that 
when,  in  October  1506,  Diirer  went  from  Venice  to  Bologna, 
"to  learn,"  as  he  says,  "the  secrets  of  the  art  of  Perspective  from 

^  See  Thausing's  Z^(7/'Z>/ify^n 
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a  man  who  is  willing  to  teach  me  "  and  who,  according  to  Thau- 
sing,  was  probably  Luca  Pacioli,  he  there  met  Leonardo  in  person. 
Leonardo  was  at  that  time  passing  leisurely  from  Florence  to 
Milan,  and  he  may  have  encountered  Durer  at  Bologna,  for 
Julius  II.  was  holding  his  court  there  at  the  time.  At  any  rate  it 
is  clear  that  Durer's  studies  in  Mathematics  and  Perspective  date  1  ^ 

from  the  time  of  his  second  Italian  journey.  He  bought  a  copy 
of  Euclid  at  Venice,  where  he  also  devoted  attention  to  the 
scientific  art  of  Mantegna  and  laid  the  foundation  for  all  his 
later  theoretical  work. 

We  may  be  certain  that  most  of  the  notes,  jotted  down  by 
Diirer  in  the  progress  of  his  investigations  about  Perspective  and 
Mathematics,  have  been  destroyed.  Such  notes  possess  no 
permanent  importance  and  would  naturally  not  be  kept.  The 
manuscript  sheets  in  the  British  Museum  contain  many  scattered 
entries  and  jottings,  dating  from  all  periods  of  the  artist's  life. 
There  are  problems,  figures,  plans,  designs,  constructions,  all 
mingled  together,  but  few  passages  of  any  length  or  importance. 
The  curves  and  circles,  once  before  mentioned,  which  are  drawn 
in  different  coloured  inks  (III.  y6,  yy),  are  doubtless  some  of 
Durer's  earliest  studies  of  the  kind.  They  are  unaccompanied  by 
text.  On  a  leaf  (i.  199 ;  see  below,  p.  222)  belonging  to  a  much 
later  period,  is  a  list  of  geometrical  definitions,  once  perhaps 
intended  to  find  a  place  in  the  published  volume,  the  subject  of 
this  chapter.  Elsewhere  again  are  theorems  in  Perspective 
illustrated  by  figures  \  One  of  the  longest  passages  about 
Perspective  (l.  200  ;  see  below,  p.  223)  is  here  translated,  not 
because  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  rather  as  a  specimen  of  the 

^  Figures  i  to  7  (iii.  36)  are  accompanied  by  explanations,  an  unfinished  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  found  elsewhere  (i.  -210  to  218).  In  the  latter  place  Figures  8 
to  40  are  the  subject  of  written  discussion,  whilst  twenty-seven  more  stand  alone. 
A  transcript  of  these  '  Theoremas''  would  have  been  useless  without  reproduction  of  the 
figures.  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  print  (see  below,  p.  223)  a  transcript  of 
the  whole  of  the  leaf  i.  200,  which  contains  an  improved  copy  of  the  contents  of 
leaf  III.  36  but  is  without  figures.  The  leaves  i.  189,  190  bear  drawings  of  a  many- 
sided  body,  one  of  which  is  shaded.  Iii.  92  has  another  polyhedron  also  shaded 
and  authenticated  with  Durer's  monogram.  There  are  figures  for  tracing  a  spiral  on 
III.  112,  and  again  on  in.  49  and  50.  Leaf  iii.  40  contains  a  drawing  of  an 
instrument  entitled  Norma  e  instriwienta  cosi  per  squedrare  perfedo  ogni  edificio  che 
gnomen  dictur.     G.     This  drawing  is,  however,  not  by  Diirer. 

C.  D.  14 
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kind  of  preliminary  work,  upon  which  Diircr  founded  his  Book 
of  Mcasnrcmcnts. 

"Porspcc:livc  is  a  Latin  word,  meaning  a  Sceiw^-tJiroii^^^h.  To  this 
same  Seeing-througli  belong  five  things  : 

1.  The  first  is  the  eye  that  sees. 

2.  Tlie  second  is  the  object  seen. 

3.  'I'he  third  is  the  distance  between  (eye  and  object). 

4.  Tlie  fourth  :  one  sees  everything  by  means  of  straight  lines,  that 

is  to  say,  the  shortest  lines. 

5.  Tlie    fifth    is    the    dividing    from    one    another    of    the    things 

seen. 

Herefrom  arises  firstly  tliis  observation  :  If  the  line — as  is  stated 
above  under  the  fourth  heading,  to  wit,  where  it  is  said  that  all  things 
are  seen  by  straight  lines,  yet  these  same  radii  are,  in  the  distance, 
separated  from  each  other,  so  that  they  become  distinct  from  one 
anotlier,  in  such  a  way  that  a  cone  is  formed  by  them,  whose  point 
enters  the  eye'. 

The  second  observation  :  One  can  only  see  those  things  to  which 
the  sight  can  reach. 

The  third  observation  :  Where  the  sight  cannot  reach  by  means  of 
straight  lines  (as  stated  above  under  the  fourth  heading)  things  cannot 
be  seen,  because  sight  is  not  effected  through  crooked  lines. 

The  fourth  observation  :  All  things  seen  by  radii  which  open  out 
widely  look  (large). 

The  fifth  observation  :  All  things  contained  between  narrow  radii 
look  small. 

The  sixth  observation  :  All  things  seen  by  similar  radii  (that  is  to  say 
lines  of  sight  inclined  to  one  another  at  the  same  angle),  whether 
they  be  large  or  small,  far  off  or  near,  look  the  same  size. 

The  seventh  observation :  All  things  seen  by  high  radii  look 
high. 

The  eighth  observation :  And  all  things  seen  by  low  radii  look 
low. 

The  ninth  observation  :  All  things  included  within  the  radii  on  the 
right  side  appear  to  be  on  the  right  side. 

The  tenth  observation :  And  what  the  radii  on  the  left  side  include 
seems  to  be  on  the  left  side. 

The  eleventh  observation  :"  (here  the  passage  ends  abruptly). 

Notwithstanding  the  long  continuance  of  Diirer's  Mathemati- 
cal, Perspective,  and  Architectural  studies,  out  of  which  the 
Book  of  Measurements  ultimately  emerged,  we  cannot  follow  the 
stages  of  growth  of  that  book,  as  we  can  those  of  the  Books  of 
Human  Proportions.   The  existing  manuscripts  ^w^  no  evidence, 

^  Durer  was  evidently  feeling  his  way  in  this  sentence.  Of  course  it  was  not 
meant  to  stand  in  its  present  muddle. 
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in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Measurements,  of  the  studious  model- 
ling and  remodelling  of  particular  sentences,  so  characteristic  of 
the  preliminary  studies  for  the  hitrodtiction  and  the  Books  of 
Human  Proportions.  Only  a  few  leaves  of  the  British  Museum 
Manuscripts  contain  passages  intended  for  the  Book  of  Measure- 
ments.    In  all  they  do  not  number  above  a  score'. 

Nevertheless  the  published  volume  reads  like  a  collection  of 
notes  and  studies,  written  down  at  various  times  and  eventually 
grouped  together  under  certain  headings,  and  thus  printed,  with- 
out ever  being  organised  into  a  united  whole.  The  volume  was 
the  first  published  fruit  of  Durer's  pen.  Its  title-page  is  inscribed 
as  follows  : 

"The  Teaching  of  Measurement  with  the  rule  and  compass,  in  lines, 
and  solids,  put  together  and  brought  into  print  with  accompanying 
figures  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  for  the  use  of  all  lovers  of  art,  in  the 
year  1525." 

The  book  quickly  attained  popularity,  and  the  following 
editions  afterwards  appeared  : 

A  2nd  German  edition,  with  some  corrections  and 
more   woodcuts,  added   from   among   Diirer's 

effects Nurnberg,  1538. 

A  reprint  of  the  ist  edition  (accurate  to  the  mis- 
prints and  the  list  of  ^rr^/^^)     ...  ...  ...  Arnheim,  1604. 

A  Latin  translation  by  Camerarius  (in  two  parts)  Paris,  1532  and 

1535. 

Do.  do.  Nurnberg,  1538. 

Do.  do.  Arnheim,  1605. 

The  author  prefaced  his  volume  with  the  following  dedi- 
cation to  his  friend  : 

"To  my  very  dear  Master  and  friend,  Herr  Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  I, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  wish  health  and  happiness. 

Gracious  Master  and  friend.  Heretofore  many  talented  scholars  in 
our  German  land  have  been  taught  the  art  of  painting,  without  any 
foundation  and  almost  according  to  mere  every-day  rule-of-thumb. 
Thus  they  have  grown  up  in  ignorance,  like   a   wild    unpruned    tree. 

1  Leaf  ni.  19  contains  the  exact  text  for  sentences  printed  on  Q.  3  (edition  of  1527). 
Similarly  iii.  3  contains  text  printed  on  C.  2.  ni.  169  bears  the  original  design  for 
the  Glavisir  Instrument  (with  monogram  and  date,  1515)  which  is  depicted  in  a 
woodcut  in  the  published  volume.  Other  leaves  contain  unfinished  or  rejected 
figures  bearing  more  or  less  close  relation  to  the  printed  work,  but  in  no  case  is 
there  anything  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  mention. 

14 — 2 
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And,  lh()ii|^li  some  of  ihcin  have  acquired  a  free  liand  l)y  continuous 
practice,  so  that  it  (annol  be  denied  that  tlieir  work  has  been  done 
skilfully,  yet,  instead  of  being  grounded  ui)()n  i)rincii)le,  it  lias  merely 
been  made  according  to  their  tastes.  \i\  however,  painters  of  under- 
standing and  artists  worthy  of  the  name  were  to  sec  so  rash  a  work, 
they  would  scorn  the  blindness  of  these  fellows,  and  that  not  without 
justice.  J''or,  to  one  who  really  knows,  nothing  is  more  unpleasant 
to  see  in  a  j)icture  than  fundamental  error,  however  carefully  the  details 
may  be  painted.  That  such  ])ainters  have  found  satisfaction  in  their 
errors  is  only  because  they  have  not  learnt  The  Art  of  Measurkmknt, 
without  which  no  one  can  either  be  or  become  a  master  of  his  craft. 
I^ut  that  again  has  been  the  fault  of  their  masters,  who  themselves  were 
ignorant  of  this  art. 

Considering,  however,  that  this  is  the  true  foundation  for  all  painting, 
I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  propound  the  elements  for  the  use  of 
all  eager  students  of  Art,  and  to  instruct  them  how  they  may  employ  a 
system  of  AIeasurenie7it  with  Rule  and  Compass^  and  therel)y  learn  to 
recognise  the  real  Truth,  seeing  it  before  their  eyes.  Thus  they  will  not 
only  acquire  a  delight  in  and  love  towards  art,  but  attain  an  increasingly 
correct  understanding  of  it.  And  they  will  not  be  misled  by  those  now 
amongst  us  who,  in  our  own  day,  revile  the  Art  of  Painting  and  say 
that  it  is  servant  to  Idolatry.  For  a  Christian  would  no  more  be  led  to 
superstition  by  a  picture  or  effigy  than  an  honest  man  to  commit 
murder  because  he  carries  a  weapon  by  his  side.  He  must  indeed  be 
an  unthinking  man  who  would  worship  picture,  wood,  or  stone. 
A  picture  therefore  brings  more  good  than  harm,  when  it  is  honourably, 
artistically,  and  well  made. 

In  what  honour  and  respect  these  arts  were  held  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  old  books  sufficiently  prove.  And,  although  in  the  course 
of  time  the  arts  were  lost,  and  remained  lost  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  they  were  once  more  brought  to  light  by  the  Italians,  two 
centuries  ago.  For  arts  very  quickly  disappear,  but  only  with  difficulty 
and  after  a  long  time  can  they  be  re-discovered. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  no  man  of  understanding  will  censure  this 
project  and  teaching  of  mine,  for  it  is  well  meant  and  will  be  useful  to 
all  who  study  art.  It  will  not  alone  be  serviceable  to  painters,  but  also 
to  goldsmiths,  sculptors,  stone-masons,  joiners,  and  all  who  require 
measurements.  No  one  indeed  is  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  this 
doctrine  of  mine,  but  I  am  sure  that  whosoever  does  adopt  it  will  not 
only  thereby  gain  a  firm  grounding,  but,  arriving  by  daily  practice  at  a 
better  comprehension  of  it,  will  pursue  the  search  and  discover  far  more 
than  I  now  point  out. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  gracious  Master  and  friend,  that  you  are  a  lover 
of  all  the  arts,  and  for  the  great  affection  and  friendship  I  bear  towards 
you,  I  have  dedicated  this  book  to  you.  Not  that  I  think  thereby 
to  render  you  any  great  or  important  service,  but  I  hope  to  give  some 
evidence  and  measure  of  my  good  will  towards  you.  -  For  though  I 
cannot  benefit  you  with  my  works,  my  heart  has  none  the  less  been 
always  ready  to  render  back  a  return  for  your  favours  and  the  love  you 
cherish  towards  me." 
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We  now  come  to  the  volume  itself.  At  the  outset  the 
reader  is  met  by  the  following  warning :  "  Euclid,  that  most 
acute  man,  put  together  the  groundwork  of  Geometry.  Whoever 
well  understandeth  the  same  hath  no  need  of  this  here  following 
writing.  It  has  been  written  only  for  lads  and  such  as  have  none 
to  instruct  them  aright." 

The  first  book  contains  rather  a  course  of  Geometrical  Draw- 
ing than  a  treatise  on  Geometry.  It  tells  how  to  trace  plane 
curves,  especially  such  as  are  required  by  artists,  masons,  and 
others.  Thus  the  student  is  told  how  to  draw  an  equiangular 
spiral \  and  a  pastoral  staff  and  a  volute  are  afterwards  designed 
as  examples  of  its  use.  Instructions  are  then  given  about 
tracing  other  curves  (the  ellipse,  parabola,  etc.''),  and  instruments 
are  described  for  effecting  this  mechanically. 

The  second  book  deals  with  plane  figures  enclosed  within 
straight  lines  or  curves.  It  tells  how  to  fit  many-sided  tiles 
together  to  form  chequered  pavements,  such  as  one  sees  in  early 
Flemish  pictures.  Durer  took  note  of  them  when  on  his  Nether- 
lands journey.  A  leaf  from  his  sketch-book  (formerly  in  the 
Haussmann  Collection)  shows  five  '  adorned  floors '  copied  from 
an  altar-piece  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  which  is  now  at 
Berlin,  and  may  have  been  seen  by  Durer  at  Bruges  ^. 

The  third  book  treats  of  solids*  and  how  to  design  certain 
architectural  objects,  capitals,  shafts,  and  bases  of  columns, 
plain  and  decorated,  vaults  and  carved  work  of  various  kinds. 
Utility  serves  Durer  instead  of  a  plan  ;  so  he  says,  "  seeing  that 
it  is  useful  for  stone-masons,  painters,  and  joiners  to  know  how 
to  set  up  a  common  sun-dial  on  towers,  houses,  and  walls,  I  will 
here  write  somewhat  thereof."  Next  we  are  told  how  to  draw 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  because  "  builders,  painters,  and  others 
sometimes  have  to  show  writing  on  high  walls,  and  so  it  is  need7 
ful  for  them  to  know  how  to  form  their  letters  correctly."  Luca 


1  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  leaf  iii.  162  bears  a  finely  drawn  spiral,  and  the  same 
curve  is  likewise  found  on  lil.  54,  55,  and  69. 

^  Leaves  iii.  189  and  200  bear  figures  of  a  hyperbola  and  an  ellipse,  in  the 
second  case  indicated  as  sections  of  a  cone.     They  are  signed  G.  H. 

3  The  so-called  travelling  altar  of  Charles  V.     Thausing,  11.  203. 

^  On  leaf  i.  191  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  there  are  six  elaborately  shaded  and  most 
accurately  drawn  figures  of  a  dodecahedron. 
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I'acioli's  instnulions  for  tlic  formation  of  Roman  letters  arc  then 
given,  and  afterwards  some  rules  of  Diirer's  own  for  the  letters  of 
the  Gothic  alphabet. 

Diirer's  architectural  designs  give  ns  an  insight  into  his  ideas 
about  architecture.  lie  tells  us  that  he  is  at  one  with  Vitruvius 
as  to  the  proportions  of  buildings,  but  that  the  details  give  the 
architect  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  own  originality,  lie 
says  "that  old  Roman's  skilful  and  masterly  writings  about  the 
stability,  uses,  and  adornment  of  buildings  are  well  known  to  all 
good  architects  and  workmen.     Wherefore  he  is  to  be  followed 

before  other  men  and  his  doctrine  is  to  be  used If,  however, 

I  now  propose  to  show  how  to  make  one  or  two  columns  for 
youthful  apprentices  to  practise  on,  I  do  so  because  all  Germans 
who  have  anything  to  make  like  to  do  it  in  some  new  fashion 
never  seen  before."  Diirer,  therefore,  regarded  architecture  as  a 
field  for  the  display  of  individual  caprice.  His  own  designs  are 
examples  of  the  revolt  against  tradition,  which  destroyed  Gothic 
architecture  and  replaced  it  by  the  scientifically  proportioned 
style  of  the  Renascence.  He  had  no  conception  of  architecture 
as  the  organised  expression  of  a  nation's  intellectual  life,  the 
product  of  a  nation's  development,  and  the  satisfaction  of  its 
needs.  He  thought  of  it  as  an  art  individual  to  each  artist,  in 
the  same  way  that  painting  or  music  may  be.  In  Diirer's  day 
the  individualizing  tendency  was  growing  strong,  and,  as  it  grew, 
architecture  passed  away.  Diirer  could  only  design  small  ob- 
jects for  the  goldsmiths — cups  and  little  fountains,  candelabra, 
ewers,  and  jugs.  Monumental  work  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  powers,  as  his  architectural  designs,  in  the  book  under  con- 
sideration, conclusively  prove. 

If  the  British  Museum  Manuscripts  throw  relatively  little 
light  upon  the  preliminary  labours  for  the  bulk  of  the  Book  of 
Measurements^  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  rich  in  archi- 
tectural notes.  The  influence  of  Vitruvius  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
that  of  Italian  Renascence  architecture,  is  apparent  in  almost 
every  note.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  longest  passages  (i.  207^ ; 
see  below,  p.  224)  is  here  translated. 

1  Earlier  notes  for  this  passage  are  to  be  found,  accompanied  by  rough  sketches, 
on  leaf  in.  23. 
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"The  ancients  employed  five  kinds  of  arcliitccture. 

Tlie  first  they  called  Pyc7iostyle. 

This  style  was  as  described  below.  In  it  the  columns  were  placed 
at  a  distance  fi-om  one  another  equal  to  one-and-a-half  times  the  thick- 
ness of  a  column. 

The  height  of  a  column  is  ten  times  its  thickness. 

The  second  they  called  Systyle. 

In  buildings  of  this  style  the  columns  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  space  equal  to  two  columns — as  stands  below. 

The  columns  should  be  nine-and-a-half  times  as  high  as  they  are 
thick. 

The  columns  stand  apart  from  one  another  the  thickness  of  two 
columns. 

These  two  styles  were  seldom  used  because  it  was  not  possible  to 
move  well  in  them. 

The  third,  Diastyle,  are  such  buildings  as  stand  below. 

In  them  the  columns  are  placed  apart  from  one  another  the  thick- 
ness of  three  columns. 

The  columns  should  be  eight-and-a-half  times  as  high  as  they  are 
thick. 

The  columns  stand  three  columns  apart  from  one  another. 

The  fourth  were  called  Eusfyle. 

They  were  generally  made  in  the  manner  represented  below.  They 
had,  between  every  two  columns,  a  space  equal  to  two-and-a-quarter 
columns'  thickness. 

The  columns  of  the  building  should  be  nine-and-a-half  times  as  high 
as  they  are  thick. 

The  columns  stand  apart  from  one  another  the  thickness  of  two-and- 
a-quarter  columns." 

If  Dijrer  never  attained  any  clear  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
perfect  simplicity  and  perfect  proportion,  which  were  the  secrets 
of  the  beauty  of  classical  architecture,  it  was  not  for  lack  of 
willing  and  persistent  study.  Page  after  page  of  the  British 
Museum  Manuscripts  contains  drawings,  more  or  less  carefully 
outlined,  for  architectural  members  and  details.  Columns, 
capitals,  cornices,  and  the  like  are  scattered  about  in  no  little 
profusion,  and  what  remains  is  doubtless  only  a  fraction  of  what 
once  existed  amongst  Diirer's  papers  \ 

1  The  following  are  references  to  the  principal  notes  and  sketches  of  this  kind, 
existing  in  the  British  Museum  MSS. 

III.  1 88  Sketches  of  columns,  inscribed,  Es  sint  3  scwlen  Item  dy  crsten  lonisch. 
Corintisch  \  vnd  Dorysch, 


2i6  dukkr's  litkkakv  kkmains.  [chap. 

That  Diircr  was  now  and  ai;ain  consulted  on  architectural 
matters  the  Netherlands  Diary  [)roves.  In  it  he  records  having 
made  a  dcsit^n  in  accordanct;  willi  which  a  liouse  was  to  be 
built.  Tainters  in  those  da}'s  were  continually  called  upon  for 
such  help,  especially  by  their  friends,  in  an  informal  manner. 
There  was  not,  after  all,  much  difference  between  actually  de- 
signing a  facade  and  inventing  a  great  scheme  of  decoration  for 
a  plain  house-front,  as  Holbein  and  Jku'gkmair  often  had  to  do. 
On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  Diner's  advice  was  asked,  or  offered, 

I.  195,  n)(y.  Three  pages  of  text  with  illustrative  sketches  of  columns.  The  first 
is  hcailcii  I'ou  der  Scwln  liini:;  vnd  dick.  The  bases  are  described  in  much  detail. 
On  III.  70  is  another  carefully  drawn  base. 

I.  192,  193.  Three  pages  of  text,  with  an  illustrative  drawing  of  a  column  on 
each.  The  first  two  columns  are  marked  /<?«/V/;  and  Dorisch.  The  capital  on  I.  19.',  i^ 
is  very  delicately  drawn. 

III.  175/".  On  this  page  there  is  a  column  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding.  The 
swelling  of  the  shaft  is  carefully  delineated. 

HI.  93.     A  colonnade  (see  illustration,  p.  276).     A  similar  sketch  is  on  ni.  100. 

III.  168.     Five  short  columns,  part  of  a  design  for  a  balustrade. 

ni.  153^.  A  large  sketch  of  the  upper  part  of  a  Corinthian  capital  (see 
illustration).     The  plans  on  ni.  153  b^  154,  160,  and  175  may  all  be  related  to  this. 

III.  68.     A  drawing  of  the  lower  part  of  a  column. 

III.  180.  On  this  small  strip  of  paper  is  again  the  lower  part  of  a  column,  with 
a  black  background  painted  in. 

III.  65,  80,  167,  180,  197,  198,  and  I.  198.  On  all  these  there  are  architectural 
bketches,  more  or  less  slight  in  character. 

III.  87,  88,  89,  90,  94,  and  106.  On  all  these  leaves  there  are  studies  for  the 
elevation  of  a  Cupola  (see  illustration,  p.  278). 

III.  155.     A  rough  sketch  of  an  arched  Gateway. 

III.  150.  A  shaded  drawing  of  some  steps,  upon  one  of  which  a  seated  male 
figure  has  been  sketched  in  (not  by  Diirer). 

III.  137.  The  plan  of  a  classical  Theatre  with  explanatory  words  added  : 
Orchestra^  dextra,  sinistra  pars  orchestriae^  linea  in  qua  frons  scenae  constituit.,  etc. 

III.  129.  A  rough  plan  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  inscribed:  Pars  cnpole  ecclesie 
santi pettri  rome  \  nittis  (?)  entimatta  (?). 

On  one  side  of  the  leaf  III.  70,  on  the  back  of  which  is  the  plan  of  a  section  of  the 
book  on  Art  discussed  above  (p.  190),  there  is  a  drawing  of  three  columns  bearing 
an  architrave,  done  in  reddish  ink.  A  large  drawing  on  a  folded  leaf  (iii.  124,  125), 
inscribed  vn  quadretta,  e  lofelo^  e  deniell,  item  das  fens  ter  ist  inivendig  hock  2  quar^  etc., 
is  done  in  similar  reddish  ink  and  in  the  same  feeble  manner.  The  words  are 
doubtless  in  Diirer's  handwriting,  but  the  drawing  can  scarcely  have  been  done  by 
him.  In  style  (or  lack  of  style)  it  resembles  that  of  the  sketches  in  an  interesting 
little  MS.  of  Pirkheimer's  (Brit.  Mus.  Eg.  1926).  Similar  remarks  would  apply  to 
sketches,  apparently  of  a  balustrade,  on  in.  125. 
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upon  a  structural  question.  Wc  <^^•lthcr  that  tlic  roof  of  a  cluirch, 
probably  at  Niirnbcr^,  was  in  had  conch'lion  and  rc(|uircd  re- 
newal. Someone  liad  made  a  design  for  tlie  new  roof,  and  Diirer 
wrote  a  criticism  ui)()n  it  and  offered  an  alternative,  and,  as  he 
considered,  a  better  proposal.  An  imperfect  draft  of  his  scheme 
is  preserved  amongst  the  British  Museum  Manuscripts  (ill.  147 
and  45;  .see  below,  p.  225),  and  is  here  translated.  The  draft  is 
accompanied  by  explanatory  sections  (sec  illustration). 

**Here  see  all  the  difference  between  the  two  roofs,  his  and 
mine. 

If  I  liad  to  make  the  roof,  I  would  make  it  pointed  in  the  middle, 
like  the  roof  of  a  tower ;  and  I  would  make  the  height  of  the  top  above 
the  eaves  not  more  than  a  (quarter  of  the  width. 

If  I  were  his  master,  I  would  make  the  roof  not  more  in  height  than 
a  quarter  of  its  width,  and  I  would  not  put  more  than  two  chairs 
(of  timber  supports)  one  upon  another  (under  it) ;  that  would  be  good 
in  case  of  fire,  and  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  fine  old  master  Vitruvius. 
And  if  the  old  form  was  too  low,  that  can  be  heightened  between 
the  chairs. 

This  is  how  the  long  beams  should  be  arranged  and  fastened  on  the 
pillars.  That  is  something  like  the  way  to  do  it,  but  the  carpenters 
know  how  to  make  the  right  kind  of  bond. 

This  roof  (referring  to  another)  is  one-third  of  its  own  width  m 
height,  and  is  borne  by  three  chairs  set  one  upon  another.  The  lowest 
chair  must  be  one-fourth  higher  than  the  second,  which  stands  upon  it, 
and  the  top  chair  must  be  one-fourth  lower  than  the  middle  chair. 
Thus  the  weight  is  rightly  distributed.  Moreover,  the  strongest  timber 
should  be  used  for  the  lowest  chair,  the  worse  for  the  middle,  and 
the  worst  for  the  top.  Thus  the  load  is  again  right.  The  roof  is  to  be 
fastened  down  on  either  side  at  a  quarter  of  its  length  from  the  side. 
Thus  a  great  weight  is  again  taken  otf. 

The  whole  roof  must  be  locked  together  in  itself,  so  that  it  does  not 
thrust  upon  the  walls,  being  bound  up  in  itself,  as  the  master-carpenter 
well  understands.  And  the  whole  roof  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  walls 
and  pillars,  without  any  side-thrust  upon  them.  Thus  it  will  carry 
itself  alone,  by  itself  and  easily. 

The  wind  will  not  strain  such  a  roof  so  much  as  it  would  if  the 
roof  were  seven  chairs  high.  This  is  clear  for  every  reason.  Nor, 
if  thick  snow  should  collect  upon  it,  would  it  (even  then)  be  so  heavy  as 
the  other  roof  would  be  (without  snow).  And  if  it  should  be  struck 
by  lightning  it  is  safer  against  fire;  nor  will  it  cost  so  much  in 
daily  repair  to  keep  it  in  order.  Also  the  old  timber  can  be  used 
for  it,  so  that  much  money  need  not  be  spent  on  new  wood. 

The  real  truth  is  that,  unless  you  remove  the  great  roof  from  the 
church  before  you  vault  it,  the  roof  will  thrust  the  walls  asunder  and  the 
building  will  be  damaged." 
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Design  for  a  new  low  roof  to  take  the  place  of  an  old-fashione 
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h  roof  upon  the  walls  of  a  Church.     I'ritish  Museum  MSS.   iii.   45,  and  147. 
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The  change,  advocated  by  Durer  in  the  foregoing  passage, 
was  the  substitution  of  a  low,  obtuse-angled  roof  for  a  high, 
acute-angled  one.  This  change  is  characteristic  of  the  Renas- 
cence period.  The  author  well  remembers  having  observed, 
from  an  elevated  point  of  view  in  the  suburbs  of  Brunswick,  an 
interesting  series  of  examples  of  the  various  stages  of  this  change, 
visible  at  one  time.  The  pre-Renascence  buildings  are  all  sur- 
mounted by  lofty  and  majestic  roofs,  broken  only  by  row  after 
row  of  dormer  windows.  The  roofs  of  somewhat  later  date  are 
less  acute-angled.  Then  come,  what  may  be  called,  elbowed 
roofs,  in  which  the  slope,  about  half-way  up,  considerably 
changes  its  gradient.  Finally  the  roof  sinks  altogether  behind 
the  cornices  of  the  walls,  and  ceases  to  be  an  architectural 
feature  visible  from  the  street.  Cheapness  was  the  cause  of 
each  succeeding  step  in  this  series  of  changes,  and  cheapness  is 
one  of  the  main  considerations  urged  by  Diirer.  We  thus  again, 
in  this  little  instance,  find  him  pointing  out  the  way  along 
which  development,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  was  destined 
to  proceed. 

In  this  connexion  reference  may  be  made  to  a  series  of 
sketched  plans  of  houses  and  rooms,  on  sheets  of  paper  bound 
up  with  the  London  manuscripts  \  Chief  amongst  them  is  that 
elaborate  set  of  plans  of  the  several  floors  of  a  Venetian  house^ 
with  elevations  of  the  front  and  side  fagades.  To  it  reference  has 
already  been  made,  in  connexion  with  our  account  of  Diirer's 
visit  to  Venice.  It  is  most  natural  to  assume  that  the  house, 
whose  internal  arrangements  were  so  well  known  to  him,  was 
the  one    in  which   he    resided    during   his   visit.     Possibly    the 

1  III.  32,  an  unfinished  plan;  III.  10,  the  same  completed,  iii.  199,  plan  of  a 
series  of  rooms  identified  as  kamer,  schtuben,  kiuhc7i ;  the  positions  are  also  indicated 
for  the  o/en,  tiir,  stig,  etc.  The  plans  on  in.  96  and  183  may  be  connected  with  the 
published  volume  on  Fortification. 

2  Vol.  III.  176  (see  illustration,  pp.  46,  47).  Besides  the  plans,  there  are,  what 
appear  to  be,  designs  for  groined  vaulting  (illustration,  p.  221).  There  is  also  a 
small  sketch  of  a  column.  The  same  column  and  similar  vaulting  are  repeated  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  in.  184.  The  patterns  on  I.  197  and  iii.  185  may  likewise  have 
reference  to  ceilings.  The  various  plans  and  elevations  are  thus  described  :  Das  ist 
das  fUrsichtig  teill ;  das  ist  das  hates  ander  seyten,  do  ist  es  lang  45  ;  das  ist  dy 
dachu  ng ;  das  vnderst  gaden  ist  als  gewlbt  in  ein  dan  tennen  (.*') ;  das  ander  gaden. 
Such  words  as  the   following  are  written  against   every  room  and  object,  kamer^ 

fenster^  schtub,Jletz,  etc. 
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reproduction  of  this  set  of  [il.ins,  accompanying  the  present 
volume,  may  enable  someone,  minutely  conversant  with  the 
Palaces    of   Venice,    to    identify    the    house    with    one    actually 


existini^. 


I^^rom  this  lon^^  dii^ression  we  must  now  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  contents  of  the  Iu)urth  ]5ook  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Measurements.  They  deal  mainly  with  Perspective.  The  reader 
is  informed  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  solid  bodies,  which  can 
be  drawn  b}-  rule  and  compass:  those  that  are  'straight  like 
columns,'  or  'pointed  like  cones,'  and  those  bounded  by  certain 
plane  figures,  which  are  enumerated.  Dlirer  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  solids  of  Euclid's  eleventh  book,  and  tells  how  to  draw 
them  in  perspective.  Then  follows  a  long  dissertation  upon 
perspective,  applied  to  every  possible  position  of  a  cube,  the 
method  of  shadows  being  employed.  This  is  succeeded  by 
some  general  principles  of  perspective  and  a  description,  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts,  of  two  instruments,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  fix,  upon  the  plane  of  the  drawing,  the  correct 
relative  positions  of  visible  points  in  the  object  to  be  drawn  \ 

From  the  foregoing  abstract  it  is  clear  that  the  '  Teaching  of 
Measurement '  was  not  written  to  propound  any  theory  of  art- 
practice,  but  is  simply  a  collection  of  hints,  which  Dlirer  found 
useful  himself,  and  therefore  published  for  the  help  of  young 
artists.  The  part  dealing  with  Perspective  is  quite  unmethodical, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  treat  the  science  in  a  scientific  manner. 
At  the  time  of  Diirer's  death,  Camerarius  tells  us,  it  was  the 
artist's  ''  intention  to  write  and  publish  at  greater  length  and 
more  clearly  about  perspective  than  he  had  done  before,"  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  have  produced  a  methodical 
treatise  on  the  subject.  He  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  it,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  he  clearly  separated  in  his  mind  the 
fundamental  principles  from  the  individual  instances  of  their 
application. 

"Herewith,  gracious  Master,  will  I  make  an  end  of  my  writing.  If 
God  grant  me  grace,  as  time  passeth  on,  to  print  the  books  I  have 
written  about  Human  Proportions  and  other  matters  pertaining  there- 
to....! intend  to  reprint  this  book  with  large  and  copious  additions." 

1  The  original  drawing  for  this  woodcut  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  Vol.  ill.  169. 
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Designs  for  groined  vaulting.     British  Museum  MSS.  in.   176. 
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Vol.  III.,  37.     Translation,  p.  29. 

This  is  the  original  of  a  letter  from  Johannes  Tscherte  to  Diirer.  It 
is  accompanied  by  illustrative  geometrical  figures,  iii.,  38  and  39  bear 
similar  geometrical  matter  and  were  probably  enclosed  with  this  letter. 

Freutlicher  lieber  her  Tirer  auf  den  nechst  kunftigen  sontag  lad  ich 
Ew  zu  dem  friimal  zu  gast.  1st  mein  ernstlich  bitt  vnd  begern,  wellet 
komen  vnd  nit  ausbleiben.  Wellet  auch  meinem  diner  anzaigen  geben 
wo  der  Varntaler  zufinnden.  Hiemit  schickh  ich  Ew  die  proposition 
mit  dem  triangl  dreyer  vngleicher  egg.  er  vnd  ich  nechten  von  Euch 
haymkam  het  ich  sy  vnnderwegs  funnden.  Aber  aus  ainem  Quadrat 
anen  triangl  der  in  gleicher  continentz  zu  finden  ist  chunstlich  versich 
mich  ir  wisst  sein  wol.  Die  Kugl  sol  sich  nit  verpergen  so  balld  ich 
der  mus  hab,  wil  ich  suchen,  was  ich  ausricht  sol  Euch  auch  vnvorhalten 
sein. 

J.  TSCHERTTE. 

Imp.  (in  an  elaborate  flourish). 

Vol.  I.,  199.     See  above,  p.  209. 

Item  was  punctu  sey. 

Item  was  ist  linea. 

Item  was  planus  sey. 

Item  was  super  ficies  sey. 

Item  was  circulus  ist. 

Item  was  angulus  rectus  sey. 

Item  was  ist  triangulus. 

Item  wie  fill  sind  ir  vnderschid. 

Item  was  ist  quatratur. 

Item  was  ist  perpenticulariter. 

Item  was  sey  baralella. 

Item  was  ist  cubus. 
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Item  was  ist  der  diameter. 

Item  was  proportion  sey. 

Item  was  sind  corpora. 

Item  was  ist  quantitas. 

Item  was  sind  corpora  regularis. 

Item  was  sind  corpora  irregularis. 

Item  was  sind  linea  infinita. 

Item  was  sind  radii. 

Item  was  sey  qualtas. 

Item  was  ist  forma. 

Item  was  ist  distantia. 

Item  was  ist  terminatio. 

Item  was  ist  komtagnus  (?). 

Item  was  ist  zilindros. 


Vol.  I.,  200.     Translation,  p.  210. 

Item  perspectiva  ist  ein  lateinisch  wort,  pedewt  ein  durchsehung. 
Item  zw  der  selben  durchsehung  gehoren  funff  ding. 
Recht  vrsach  funff  ding  zum  gesicht 

das  erst  ist  das  awg  das  do  sicht, 

das  ander  ist  der  gegen  wiirff  der  gesehen  wirt, 

das  trit  ist  dy  weiten  do  zwischen, 

das  fird  aiding  sicht  man  durch  gerad  lini  das  sind  dy  kiirzesten 

lini, 

item  das  fiinft   ist    dy   teillung   von    ein   ander   der   ding   dy   dw 

sichst. 
Item  aws  dem  entspringtt  zum  ersten  dy  furnemung : 

so  dy  lini  als  oben  stett  in  dem  fyrten  das  all  ding  durch  gerad  lini 

werden  gesehen  doch  werden  dy  selben  radii  von  ein  ander  geteilt  in 

der  weiten  das  sy  vnder  schidlich  von  ein  ander  werden  also  das  sich 

macht  ein  conus  der  sich  mit  seim  spitz  in  dein  awg  wir  [ft  cut  away). 
Item  dy  ander  furnemung  : 

allein  dy  ding  mag  man  sehen  do  das  gesicht  hin  mag  kumen. 
Item  dy  trit  furnemung  : 

vnd  wo  das  gesicht  durch  gerad  lini  als  oben  stett  in  der  firten 

vrsach  nit  mag  hin  kumen  Das  mag  nit  gesehen  werden  wan  dan 

gesicht  entpfecht  durch  kein  krum  lini. 
Item  dy  firt  viirnemvng  : 
Item  all  ding  dy  gesehen  werden  vnder  den  rady  dy  sich  weit  awff  dun 

dy  geduncken  {gros  cut  away). 
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Item  dy  funft  vurnemcn: 

allc  ding  dy  in  cngcn  radii  bcgriffcn  wcrdcn  dy  duncken  klein. 
Item  dy  sext  vurncmiing: 

aiding  dy  in  glciclien  radii  gesclien  werden  sy  sind  gros  odcr  klein 

weit  oder  nohelt  do  geduncken  all  ein  gros  haben. 
Item  dy  7  vurnemung: 

all  ding  dy  in  hohen  rady  gesehcn  vverdedcn  (misspelt)  dy  geduncken 

hoch. 
Item  dy  8  vurnemung: 

vnd  in  nidcren  rady  geschen  werden  dy  duncken  nider. 
Item  dy  9  vurnemung: 

aiding  das  von  den  rady  awff  der  rechten  seiten  begriffen  wirt  das 

scheutawff  der  rechten  seyten  sein. 
Item  dy  10  vurnemung: 

vnd  was  awff  der  lincken  seyten  dy  rady  begreiffen  das  bedunckt 

dich  awff  der  lyncken  seiten  sein. 
Item  dy  elft  vurnemung: 
(ends  abruptly). 

Vol.  I.,  207.     Translation,  p.  215. 
Dy  alten  haben  funferley  gpew  gmacht. 

Dy  ersten  hissen  sy  pingnostilos. 
dy  pew  sind  also  gewest  als  vnden  ist  dy  albeg  dy  sewll  anderthalber 
sewll  dick  sind  von  einander  gestanden. 
dy  sewll  ist  irer  dick  i  o  hoch. 

Dy  anderen  hiessen  sistylos. 
das  sind  sollich  gpew  wo  dy  sewll  zweyer  sewll  weit  von  ein  ander- 
stand  alls  vnden  stett. 

dy  sewlen  sollen  newn  teill  hoch  sein  vnd  ein  halben. 
dy  sewlen  stend  von  ein  ander  zweier  sewll  dick. 
Dy  oberen  2  pew  sind  seiten  gmacht  worden  wan  man  hat  sich  nit 
woll  dorin  ruren  mugen. 

Dy  tritten  diastilos  sind  dy  gepew  als  vnden  stett. 
do  dy  gepew  3  seill  dick  von  ein  ander  stett. 
dy  seylen  sollen  hoch  sein  ein  8  teill  vnd  ein  halben. 
dy  sewllen  sten  3  sewlen  weit  von  einander. 

Dy  firten  werden  gehisen  ewstili  hat  man  gewonlich  gemacht  als 
vnden  stet  dy  haben  felt  zwischen  zweyen  sellen  2  sewll  dick  vnd  ein  4 
teill  einer  sewll. 
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Item  dy  scwlen  des  gpews  sollen  hoch  sein  9  moll  ir  dicken  vnd  ein 
halbs. 

dy  sewlen  sten  von  ein  andr  2  sewll  dick  vnd  ein  4  teill  einer 
sewll. 

aber  das  forder  vnd  hindere  sewlberg  am  gepew  als  vnden  stett 
treyen  soli  vveit. 

vnd  wen  man  macht  das  forn  4  sewll  im  paw  sten  so  teill  dy  sell) 
wieten  in  10  teill  ein  halbn. 

wiltw  das  aber  machen  mit  6  sewlen  so  teill  dy  weit  in  19  teill. 

wiltus  aber  machen  von  8  scwllen  so  teill  das  felt  in  25  teill  vnd  ein 
halben. 

vnd  aws  den  teillen  es  sey  4  6  oder  8  teill  der  selbn  teill  ein  wy  (?) 
zw  der  sewll  dicken. 

aber  dy  pew  dy  do  heisen  aresyli  sollen  dy  sewll  dick  sein  ein  8  teill 
als  vnden  stat. 


Vol.  III.,  147.     Translation,  p.  218. 

Do  sech  je  den  vnderschid  der  techer  gegen  ein  ander 

Dy  forig  meinvng  vnd  mein  meinvng. 

Item  so  das  dach  mir  zw  machen  schtiind  so  wolt  ichs  in  der  mit 
spitzig  machen  wy  ein  turndach  vnd  dy  spitz  nit  mer  dan  eins  4  teils 
hoch  vber  der  dach  leng. 

Vol.  III.,  45  (continuation  of  the  preceding  passage). 

Item  wenn  ich  sein  her  wer  so  wolt  ich  dy  dachung  nit  mer  dan 
eins  firten  teills  seiner  zwerch  lang  hoch  machen  vnd  nit  mer  dan 
zwen  stiill  awff  ein  ander  setzen  das  wer  fewers  halben  gut  vnd  ist 
awch  dy  meinvng  des  alten  kostlichen  meisters  fitrufii. 

Vnd  ob  dy  alten  gestall  zw  nidr  weren  so  mag  man  das  zwischen  den 
stiilen  erhohen. 

Das  ist  dy  meinvng  wy  dy  langen  zymer  awff  den  pfeylern  gepanden 
vnd  ferfast  sollen  werdon. 

Das  ist  dy  meinvng  vngeferlich  aber  dy  z(immer)  lewt  wissen 
dy  rech(ten)  pant  zw  ma(chen). 

Item  das  dach  ist  hoch  eins  tritteils  van  seiner  eygnen  leng  / 
vnd  ist  van  treyen  stiilen  awff  ein  ander  gesezt  /  vnd  der  vnderst  stiill 
soil  hoher  sein  eins  fyrtteils  dan  der  ander  stull  der  dor  awff  stett 
vnd  der  oberst  stull  soil  eins  fyrteils  nidrer  sein  dan  der  mitler  stiill  also 
ist  dy  trag  recht  /  awch  soil,  das  sterxt  holtz  zw  dem  vndersten  stul 
CD.  15 
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geprawcht  werdcn  vnd  das  schwechcr  zw  dem  mitlcrn  vnd  das  gcringcst 
z\v  dcm  obcrstcn  also  ist  abr  dy  tracht  rccht. 

Item  das  dach  nach  dcr  scilcn  wiirt  hy  ein  gckriipf  awff  itlichcr 
scitcn  cin  firtcill  also  das  abr  cin  grosser  beschwert  abgclegt  wiirt. 

Vnd  das  gantz  dach  soil  als  in  sich  selbs  goschlossen  wcrden  das  es 
nit  nier  in  dy  mawern  streb  sundr  das  es  in  sich  selbs  gepunden  werd 
wy  das  dy  zimer  lewt  ir  meister  wolkiinen  vnd  soil  also  das  gantz  dach 
awff  dy  mawern  vnd  pfeiler  an  alles  schiben  gelegt  warden  aws  solchem 
tregt  es  sich  allem  vndersich  vnd  sanft. 

Item  ein  solchem  dach  schat  der  wind  nit  so  fast  als  wen  es  7  stiill 
hoch  ist. 

Das  ist  verstentlich  van  aller  vernunft  /  es  ist  awch  nit  miiglich  obs 
der  dick  schne  beleger  das  es  als  fast  beschwert  werd  als  es  dan  for  ein 
gewycht  van  im  selbs  gehabt  hat  /  vnd  ist  sichrer  fewers  halben  obs 
wetter  dorein  schliig  vnd  kost  awch  nit  so  vill  deglichs  deckens  halben 
in  paw  zw  halten. 

Item  es  ist  awch  das  forig  zymer  dortzw  zw  prawchen  also  das  man 
nit  gros  gelt  vm  new  holtzwerg  darff  geben. 

Vnd  das  ist  eygentlich  dy  worheit  so  man  dy  gros  dachung  nit  van 
der  kirchen  tut  so  man  sy  dan  gewelben  wiirt  so  wiirt  das  dach  dy 
mawer  van  ein  ander  schiben  vnd  wiirt  der  paw  schadhaft  vi^erden. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    FOUR    BOOKS    OF    HUMAN    PROPORTION. 

Two  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Measure- 
ment, Diirer  intended  to  print  it  and  the  Four  Books  of  Human 
Proportion  as  one  volume,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  to  Pirk- 
heimer.  The  sketch  for  this  dedication  (iv.  141  ;  see  below, 
p.  253)  is  dated  18  October,  1523,  and  runs  as  follows : 

"To  the  prudent,  most  worthy  and  honourable,  Wilibald  Pirkheimer, 
formerly  Councillor  and  Servant  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Lord  Maxi- 
milian of  most  praiseworthy  memory,  and  Member  of  the  Council  of 
Niirnberg,  my  gracious  Master,  I,  Albrecht  Diirer,  of  that  city,  in  all 
humility  wish  peace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

It  has  often  come  to  pass  that  the  speech  between  us  has  turned 
upon  the  different  arts.  When,  amongst  other  things,  I  enquired  of 
you  whether  there  were  any  books  which  treat  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  human  body  should  be  depicted,  you  answered  me  that,  though 
without  doubt  there  had  been  such,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Reflecting  thereafter  upon  the  matter,  I  began  to  search  out  this  art  for 
myself,  if  such  might  or  could  be  discovered  ;  and  what  of  such  matters 
I  then  found  out  and  invented,  that  I  brought  to  you  that  you  might 
inspect  it.  Thereupon  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  I  should  publish 
it.  But  I,  fearing  it  was  not  good  enough,  thought  that  it  might  not 
escape  censure ;  and  that  the  more,  if  the  like  books,  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  were  afterwards  to  be  found,  and  were  to  bring  my  theory  to 
nought.  Howbeit  you  still  wished  me  to  give  it  to  the  light,  and  I 
have  accordingly  done  so.  Should  anything  better  be  discovered,  that 
would  be  a  fact  in  no  wise  harmful  either  to  it  or  to  me. 

Wherefore  I  have  not  wished  to  deny  and  refuse  your  desire,  and 
finally  your  request,  repeatedly  urged  upon  me ;  but  I  have  preferred  to 
render  ready  obedience  to  you,  most  trusted  Master,  rather  than  by 
refusing  you  to  seem  unthankful.  Accordingly,  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  you,  my  patron,  I  will  lay  aside  my  own  opinion  about  the 
book  here  following,  and  I  will  dedicate  it  to  you,  gracious  Master  and 
great  Friend,  worthy  as  you  are  of  high  praise. 

If  I  do  not  put  this  forward  in  such  elegant  phrasing  as  I  should, 
you  will  assuredly  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  spent  all  my  days  upon 
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other  matters,  to  the  neglect  of  llic  Art  of  Eloquence.  Wherefore  I 
beseech  your  Honour  to  look  more  to  the  facts  than  to  fine  words,  and 
to  be  careful  that  no  man  judge  me  before  he  hath  read  the  book 
througlioul,  and  learnt  to  comi)rehend  it ;  for  well  I  know  that  it  is 
easier  to  condemn  a  thing  than  to  make  a  better. 

Herewith  T  hold  myself  commended  to  you,  as  my  gracious  Patron, 
who  will  accept  this  work  from  me  in  all  kindness." 

Pirkhcimcr  had  ac^rccd  to  furnish  the  volume  with  a  preface, 
and  Diircr  sent  him  the  following-  undated  letter  about  it. 

''  Dear  Master,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  arrange  the  preface  as 
I  here  indicate? 

1.  I  desire  that  nothing  boastful  or  arrogant  appear  in  it. 

2.  That  there  be  no  thought  of  Envy. 

3.  That  nothing  be  dealt  with  that  standeth  not  in  the  book. 

4.  That  nothing  be  introduced  which  is  stolen  from  other  books. 

5.  That  I  write  only  for  our  German  youth. 

6.  That  I  give  the  Italians  very  high  praise  for  their  naked  figures 

and  especially  for  their  Perspective. 

7.  That  I  pray  all  such  as  know  anything  instructive  for  art  to 

publish  it." 

Notwithstanding  these  accurate  instructions  Pirkheimer 
enlarged  in  the  preface  upon  several  matters  which  Durer  had 
asked  him  not  to  mention.  He  warned  critics  not  to  let  jealousy- 
carry  them  away,  and  he  spoke  of  painting  and  other  things 
which  in  Durer's  opinion  were  not  to  the  point.  So  DUrer  wrote 
him  the  following  letter,  again  without  date. 

"  Gracious  Sir,  I  beseech  you  in  all  affection  not  to  be  indignant  or 
angry  with  me,  neither  to  think  that  I  mean  to  correct  you,  because  I 
desire  to  have  somewhat  altered  in  this  preface  and  somewhat  omitted. 
For,  if  I  publish  the  book  and  give  an  account  of  it,  I  feel  that  nothing, 
however  good,  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  preface,  about  which  the 
book  itself  does  not  contain  a  word.  Now,  as  this  book  deals  with 
nothing  but  Proportion,  I  desired  to  keep  all  references  to  Painting  for 
the  book  which  I  intend  to  write  upon  that  subject.  For  this  Doctrine 
of  Proportions,  if  rightly  understood,  will  not  be  of  use  to  painters  alone, 
but  also  to  sculptors  in  wood  and  stone,  goldsmiths,  metal-founders,  and 
potters  who  fashion  things  out  of  clay,  as  well  as  to  all  who  desire  to 
make  figures. 

Secondly,  I  should  also  prefer  that  no  mention  be  made  of  Jealousy, 
for  I  fear  that,  so  far  from  exciting  jealousy,  I  shall  be  laughed  at  for 
this  book. 

Thirdly,  I  neither  will  nor  can  give  any  better  reason  for  all  the 
Proportions  set  down  in  the  whole  book  and  in  the  sequel — why  I  make 
them  so  and  not  otherwise — save  that  in  fact  I  do  so  make  them." 
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We  do  not  know  how  Pirkheimcr  received  this  letter.  The 
preface  at  any  rate  remained  unaltered  in  the  points  to  which 
Diirer  took  exception.  So  Durcr  rewrote  his  Dedication  to 
Pirkheimer  and  introduced  into  it  the  matter,  which  he  had 
asked  Pirkheimer  to  put  into  the  Preface. 

Diirer  did  not  live  to  see  the  book  published.  Pirkheimer 
had  eventually  to  pass  it  through  the  press. 

In  a  passage  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Book,  he  relates 
what  share  of  the  work  fell  to  him. 

"Although  these  four  Books  were  written  by  the  pious  and  artful 
Albrecht  Diirer,  yet  he  only  revised  and  corrected  the  first ;  for,  before 
he  came  to  the  other  three,  the  swiftness  of  death  overtook  him,  so  that 
he  could  revise  them  no  further.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  had  more 
time  been  granted  him,  he  might  have  altered,  lengthened,  or  shortened 
some  matters.  None  the  less,  however,  have  his  good  friends  judged  it 
more  expedient  to  issue  the  other  three  books,  though  uncorrected, 
rather  than  that  they  should  remain  unprinted  and  unknown ;  even 
though  there  be  somewhat  therein  (as  to  which  however  they  are  not 
careful)  which  might  be  bettered.  Moreover  had  God  spared  his  life 
longer  to  him,  he  would  have  brought  and  given  to  the  light  many  more 
wonderful,  rare,  and  artistic  things,  of  particular  service  to  the  art  of 
painting,  landscape,  colours,  and  the  like.  He  had  it  also  in  his 
intention  to  write  and  publish  at  greater  length  and  more  clearly  about 
perspective  than  he  had  done  before.  But  God  who  ordereth  all  things 
for  the  best  ordained  otherwise.  Praise  and  honour  be  unto  His  name 
for  ever." 

The  title  and  imprint  of  the  book  are  as  follows  : 

"  Herein  are  contained  Four  Books  of  Human  Proportion, 
conceived  and  written  by  Albrecht  Diirer  of  Niirnberg  for  the  use  of 
all  such  as  bear  a  love  towards  this  Art." 

"  Printed  at  Niirnberg  by  Jeronymus  Formschneider,  at  the  costs  of 
Albrecht  Diirer's  widow,  in  the  year  after  the  Birth  of  Christ,  1528,  on 
the  last  day  of  October." 

It  was  certainly  the  most  popular  of  Diirer's  books,  as  the 
following  list  of  editions  and  translations  will  prove. 

Latin  translation  by  J.  Camerarius,  printed  by 

J.  Andreae  (in  two  parts),  Niirnberg,  1532  and 

^534. 

Second  Latin  edition,  Paris,  1537. 

Third  Latin  edition,  Paris,  1557. 
French  translation  (from  the  Latin)  by 

L.  Meigret,  Paris,  1557. 
Italian  translation  (from  the  Latin)  by 

G.  P.  Galucci,  Venice,  1591. 
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Second  Italian  edition,  Venice,  1594. 

Si)anisli  translation  by  laiiz  da  Costa,  i^Madrid^  '599?) 

Portuguese  translation  by  Lui/  da  Costa,  never  printed. 

Second  (iernmn  edition,  Arnheim,  1603. 

Second  l^'rencli  edition,  Arnheim,  1614. 

Dutch  translation,  Arnheim,  1622. 

Second  Dutch  edition,  Arnheim,  1662. 

The  preface  having  failed  of  Diirer's  intention,  the  Dedication 
is  more  than  usually  weighty  and  long.     It  runs  as  follows. 

"To  the  honourable,  highly  esteemed  Herr  Wililjald  Pirkheirner, 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  Councillor,  etc.,  my  dear  and  gracious  Master 
and  most  generous  friend,  I,  Albrecht  Diirer,  present  my  service. 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  gracious  Master  and  friend,  will  find  this 
undertaking  of  mine  worthy  of  censure ;  that  I,  an  untaught  man  of 
little  learning  and  of  little  art,  should  write  and  teach  something,  which 
I  myself  have  not  been  taught  and  wherein  no  one  hath  instructed  me. 
Yet,  after  the  repeated  and,  in  a  manner,  urgent  representations  which 
you  have  addressed  to  me,  that  I  should  give  this  book  of  mine  to  the 
light,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  vile  calumny  than  to 
refuse  your  request.  I  hope  therefore  that  no  one,  gifted  with  virtue 
and  insight,  will  interpret  it  ill  that  I  give  the  following  to  the  light, 
freely,  openly,  and  for  the  common  use  of  all  artists;  for  the  work  has 
been  done  with  great  pains,  persistent  care,  and  labour,  and  with  no 
small  loss  of  temporal  gain.  I  trust,  on  the  contrary,  that  each  and  all 
will  praise  my  good  intention  and  kindly  purpose,  and  will  interpret  the 
same  in  the  best  sense. 

As  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  hereby  doing  a  kindness  to  all  who  love 
Art  and  are  eager  to  learn,  I  shall  let  Jealousy,  which  leaves  nothing 
unreviled,  take  its  accustomed  way,  returning  it  only  this  for  answer, 
that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  criticise  a  thing  than  to  discover  it  for 
oneself.  I  certainly  do  not  deny  that,  if  the  books  of  the  Ancients,  who 
wrote  about  the  Art  of  Painting,  still  lay  before  our  eyes,  my  design 
might  be  open  to  the  false  interpretation  that  I  thought  to  find  out 
something  better  than  what  was  known  unto  them.  These  books 
however  have  been  totally  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  so  I  cannot  be 
justly  blamed  for  publishing  my  opinions  and  discoveries  in  writing,  for 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Ancients  did.  If  other  competent  men  are 
thereby  induced  to  do  the  like,  our  descendants  will  have  something 
which  they  may  add  to  and  improve  upon,  and  thus  the  Art  of  Painting 
may  in  time  advance  and  reach  its  perfection. 

No  one  need  blindly  follow  this  theory  of  mine,  as  though  it  were 
quite  perfect,  for  human  nature  has  not  yet  so  far  degenerated,  that 
another  man  can  not  discover  something  better.  So  each  may  use  my 
teaching  as  long  as  it  seems  good  to  him  or  until  he  finds  something 
better.  Where  he  is  not  willing  to  accept  it,  he  may  well  hold  that  this 
doctrine  was  not  written  for  him  but  for  others  who  are  willing. 

That  must  be  a  strangely  dull  head  which  never  trusts  itself  to  find 
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out  anything  fresh,  but  only  travels  along  the  old  path,  simply  following 
others  and  not  daring  to  reflect  for  itself.     For  it  beseems  each  Under- 
standing, in  following  another,  not  to  despair  of,  itself  also,  discovering 
something  better.     If  that  is  done,  there  remaineth  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  time,  this  Art  will  again  reach  the  perfection  it  attained  amongst  the 
Ancients.     For  it  is  evident  that,  though  the  German  painters  are  not  a 
little  skilful  with  the  hand  and  in  the  use  of  colours,  they  have  as  yet'^"" 
been  wanting  in  the  arts  of  measurement,  perspective,  and  other  like    ^^ 
matters.     It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that,  if  they  learn  these  also  and  > 
gain  skill  by  knowledge  and  knowledge  by  skill,  they  will  in  time  allow^ 
no  other  nation  to  take  the  prize  before  them. 

Without  proportion  no  figure  can  ever  be  perfect,  even  though  it  be 
made  with  all  possible  diligence.  There  is  of  course  no  need  for  all 
figures,  especially  quite  little  ones,  to  be  constructed  according  to  the  R^ 
canon,  for  that  would  involve  too  much  labour.  If  however  a  man  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  canon  and  is  well  practised  in  the  use  of 
it,  he  will  afterwards  be  able  to  make  every  figure  so  much  the  more  ^ 
easily,  and  without  reference  to  the  canon. 

In  order  that  this  teaching  of  mine  might  be  better  understood  I 
have  already  published  a  book  about  Measurements,  that  is  to  say  of 
lines,  planes,  bodies,  and  the  like,  without  knowledge  of  which  this  my 
theory  cannot  be  completely  understood.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
all  who  would  try  this  art  that  they  be  well  instructed  in  Measurements 
and  know  how  to  draw  a  plan  and  elevation  of  anything,  in  the  manner 
in  daily  use  amongst  skilful  stonemasons ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
able  thoroughly  to  grasp  my  teaching. 

No  one  should  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  this  study  because 
he  does  not  at  once  understand  the  whole,  for  what  is  quite  easy  can  be 
no  very  high  art,  but  what  is  full  of  art  calls  for  diligence,  pains,  and 
labour,  before  it  can  be  understood  and  fixed  in  the  memory. 

If  a  work  be  incorrectly  designed,  however  great  the  care  and 
diligence  spent  on  it,  the  labour  is  still  in  vain.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is 
rightly  drawn,  it  cannot  be  condemned  by  anyone  how^ever  simply  it  be 
finished. 

I  intend  in  these  lessons  to  write  only  about  the  bounding  outlines 
of  forms  and  figures,  and  how  to  draw  them  from  point  to  point.  I  shall 
say  nothing  at  all  about  the  parts  within.  Neither  is  this  the  place  to 
write  about  such  matters  as  the  antiquity  of  this  art,  its  first  discoverer, 
the  respect  and  honour  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  how  it  should  be  used  in  the  education  of  a  good  Painter  or  Workman. 
Whoever  desireth  to  know  about  these  matters  should  read  PUny  and 
Vitruvius,  where  he  will  find  enough  information. 

Considering,  dear  Sir,  that  I  cannot  make  the  work  itself  a  token  of 
my  esteem  and  affection  towards  you,  I  have  dedicated  it  to  you, 
intending  thereby  to  acknowledge  the  many  proofs  of  love,  friendship, 
and  goodwill,  which  you  have  given  me  so  often  and  so  long.  I  hope 
that  hereby  this  book  will  acquire  in  you,  noble  Sir,  a  protector  against 
ill  reports.  Confidently  beseeching  you  to  take  it  under  your  protection 
and  ever  to  remain  my  gracious  Master  and  helper,  I  continue  eager  to 
serve  you  whenever  I  may  be  able." 
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In  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  l)(M)k  we  have  followed  the  stages 
of  development  of  Diirer's  ^^enend  ideas  upon  art,  and  we  have 
seen  how  he  was  gradually  brought  to  give  expression  to  some 
of  them  in  the  volume  under  consideration.  At  what  time  he 
decided  to  treat  of  Human  Proportions  alone,  in  a  separate  work, 
we  cannot  say,  but  there  exists  among  the  British  Museum 
manuscripts  (iv.  109;  see  below,  p.  258)  an  outline  of  the  First 
Book,  which  agrees  in  all  its  headings  with  the  corresponding 
published  part. 

The  London  manuscripts  contain  a  multitude  of  carefully 
drawn  and  measured  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
of  which  were  reproduced  by  woodcuts  in  the  printed  volume, 
whilst  others  were  discarded. 

The  existing  Human  Proportion  drawings  may  be  roughly 
classed  under  four  heads. 

I-^'irst  of  all  there  are  some,  drawn  as  examples  of  the  canon 
of  Vitruvius  above  mentioned  (p.  165). 

Secondly  there  is  a  round-faced  woman  of  well-marked  type 
(i.  148,  1 59,  etc.),  who  corresponds  to  a  short,  angular  man  (il.  84). 
They  are  reproduced  on  p.  234.  One  of  the  female  figures  of 
this  group  (11.  92)  is  dated  1509,  and  the  fat  woman  (l.  131  and 
II.  138),  probably  belonging  to  the  same  set,  is  dated  1508. 
All  these  drawings  are  done  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  which 
belong  to  a  later  date. 

Figures  of  the  third  class  are  readily  recognisable.  They  are 
about  double  the  size  of  those  just  referred  to.  In  two  cases  an 
entire  folio  sheet  is  employed  for  a  single  figure  (il.  82,  83  and 
85,  86). 

The  figure  drawings  of  the  fourth  class  are  those  ultimately 
employed  in  the  printed  book  ;  and  with  them  we  group  a  few 
others  done  in  the  same  style.  This  class  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  the  outlines  are  in  every  case  drawn  with  masterly 
skill.  Diirer  has  left  behind  no  work  in  which  the- extraordinary 
accuracy  of  his  hand  is  more  conclusively  manifested  than  this 
set  of  little  known  figures.  The  woodcuts  made  from  them  give 
small  idea  of  their  excellence.  With  few  exceptions,  each  figure  is 
accompanied  by  a  scale  of  measurements  and  explanatory  text. 

A  page  of  notes  (iv.  55  ^ ;  see  below,  p.  259)  almost  enables 
us  to  see  Diirer  at  work  in  his  study  upon  the  first  Book. 
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The  normal  man  eight  heads  tall.     British  Museum  MSS.  i.  32. 


The  normal  woman,  iai, 


To  come  between  pp.  232,  233 
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The  slender  youih.     British  Museum  MSS.  Vol.  i.   114. 
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"This  has  still  to  be  done. 
First  describe  a  man  seven  heads  tall. 

The  rule  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  body,  with  the  high  head,  and 
draw  the  figure  for  it,  and  draw  the  head. 

Afterwards  describe  the  proportions  for  a  woman. 


This  is  done. 
The  man  eight  heads  tall  is  drawn  and  three  times  varied, 


This  has  to  be  done. 
I  ought  now  to  describe  his  head,  hand,  and  foot. 


This  is  done. 
A  woman  eight  heads  tall  to  match  the  preceding  man. 
It  is  done. 


This  has  to  be  done. 
I  ought  now  actually  to  describe  the  woman's  head. 


This  has  to  be  done. 
A  man  nine  heads  long,  and  his  woman. 


This  has  to  be  done. 
A  man  ten  heads  long,  and  his  woman. 


This  has  to  be  done. 
A  young  child;  it  should  be  one  third  of  the  man's  height." 


Each  of  these  entries  was  ultimately  scored  through,  doubt- 
less as  the  printer's  copy  w^as  completed.  Such  remarks  as  the 
foregoing  are  characteristic  of  Diirer's  method  of  work.  Notes 
are  added  to  many  of  his  drawings,  lists  of  measurements,  and  so 
forth.  They  read  like  information  for  others  but  were  doubtless 
intended  to  be  directions  and  reminders  for  himself.  On  figure 
drawings,  for  instance,  the  words  TJiat  is  done  are  frequently 
found  \ 


1  Das  ist  gemacht  (i.  92,  94,  95,  103,  137,  etc.) ;  also  ist  er  nicht  (n.  26);  der  ist 
recht  (i.  125,  181,  etc.)  ;  das  ist  der  gut  fuss  (l.  187) ;  diser  man  vnd  was  do  in?ien 
hit  das  gehort  zusamen  vnd  is  ach  gemacht  (l.  1 24) ;  das  is  ein  guter  moletter  frawen 
schencken  (i.  i)  ;  in  detn  ist  ein  irtum  den  mus  man  endern  (ill.  194) ;  das  ist  das  alt 
im  newen  ists  pesser  (iv.  10)  ;  das  ander  pikhlen  Dis  buchlen  ist  zum  tnigkeii  gefertigt 
(iv.  9**,  the  second  Book  of  Human  Proportions  is  referred  to);  das  ist  als  im  puck 
gemacht  aber  dy  ewssern  vmzogenen  strich  an  den  ncbensichtigen  manen  hab  ich  erst 
also  gezogen  set ych  kumcn  pin  (l.  88). 
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Brit.   Mus.   MSS.   Vol.   i.    159. 


Brit.   Mus.    MSS.    Vol.  11.   84. 
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In  the  British  Museum  volumes  are  a  certain  number  of  out- 
line drawings  of  the  nude  human  figure,  evidently  done  from 
models  and  doubtless  as   studies  for  the  proportioned   figures. 

Amongst  them  is  a  woman  with  a  cap,  drawn  both  from  in 
front  and  in  profile  (l.  99,  see  illustration,  p.  236),  the  outlines 
being  traced  through  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf.  Was  Frau 
Dlirer  the  model  on  this  occasion  ?  A  sketch  in  chalk  of 
a  seated  woman  (ii.  93)  and  one  in  ink  of  a  woman  standing 
and  bending  forwards  (ll.  95)  belong  doubtless  to  the  same  class 
of  studies.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  an  unfinished 
female  figure  (l.  140  d)  and  hasty  sketches  of  men  with  one  foot 
extended  (i.  160,  11.  17). 

We  come  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  contents  of  the 
published  volume.  The  First  Book  explains  Dlirer's  system 
of  measurements  or  proportions  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body  according  to  a  ^xed  scale.  Description  is  given 
of  the  scale  with  its  divisions  into  fractional  parts,  ^,  ^,  \,  ^,  and 
so  on.  Then  follows  the  way  to  make  the  figure  of  a  normal 
man,  one  who  is  seven  of  his  own  heads  tall.  Three  vertical 
lines  are  to  be  drawn,  each  the  height  of  the  proposed  figure. 
Upon  one  the  front  view  of  the  figure  is  to  be  constructed;  upon 
the  others  the  side  and  back  views.  These  Lines  of  Reference 
are  next  to  be  divided  by  horizontal  lines,  separated  from  one 
another  according  to  proportional  lengths  between  crown  and 
sole,  the  measurements  being  written  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

The  body  is  divided  into  three  principal  lengths — neck  to  hip, 
hip  to  knee,  and  knee  to  the  end  of  the  "  shin-bone."  The  first  of 
these  lengths  is  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  second  that 
the  second  bears  to  the  third  ;  so  a  geometrical  construction  is 
given  for  dividing  a  line  in  this  way.  A  scale  of  measurements 
follows,  giving  the  height  along  the  line  of  reference  and  the 
horizontal  distance  from  it  for  every  principal  point  in  the  body. 
"When  then"  concludes  Diirer  "  I  have  fixed  and  marked  off  in 
due  form  all  the  breadths  and  thicknesses,  I  draw  in  the  outlines 
of  the  figure  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  or,  if  I  can,  I  set  a 
man  of  the  same  proportions  before  me  and  copy  the  outlines 
from  him"  (see  the  illustration,  p.  236). 

This  last  sentence  makes  Dlirer's  intention  clear.  As  in 
drawing  an  edifice  he  would  have  begun  by  fixing  the  direction 
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of  the  leading  lines  by  aid  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  after- 
wards would  turn  to  the  edifice  itself  and  paint  it  from  nature;  so 
in  drawing  a  human  figure  he  would  have  his  followers  first  fix 
its  leading  points  by  his  theory  of  Proportions  and  then  turn  to 
the  figure  itself  and  draw  and  colour  it  from  the  life.  Ik-tween 
the  two  parallels  however  there  is  this  difference.  The  laws  of 
Perspective  can  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  mathematical 
first  principles  ;  the  Canon  of  Proportions  could  only  be  con- 
structed empirically  as  the  result  of  repeated  observations. 
Nevertheless,  once  constructed,  it  can  certainly  be  used  as  Durer 
suggested.  Its  use  has  practically  been  superseded  by  the  study 
of  Anatomy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  considering  what  kind  of  man  Durer 
was,  that  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  studied 
anatomy  at  all.  He  only  once  even  touches 
on  the  subject  in  his  work  on  Human  Pro- 
portions (at  the  beginning  of  Book  IV.).  In 
his  figure  drawings  are  no  suggestions  of  the 
outlines  and  attachments  of  bones  and  mus- 
cles. The  silhouette  of  the  human  figure 
was  that  upon  which  he  spent  his  chief 
energies.  There  is  one  incomplete  sketch 
of  a  skeleton  in  the  London  volumes  (il.  48* 
here  reproduced),  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  well-known  drawing  of  Death  on 
horseback  belonging  to  Mr  Malcolm. 

Returning  to  the  contents  of  the  pub- 
lished volume,  the  construction  of  the  figure 
of  a  normal  man,  seven  heads  tall,  is  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  normal  woman.  Then 
come  male  and  female  figures  eight  heads 
tall ;  afterwards  figures  of  the  same  height 
but  with  some  of  their  proportions  altered, 
figures  nine  heads  tall,  and  lastly  figures 
ten  heads  tall.  Each  of  the  foregoing  ten  descriptions  is 
illustrated  by  three  woodcut  diagrams,  representing  the  front, 
side,  and  back  views  of  the  figure  in  question,  with  the  various 
measurements  affixed.  Some  general  remarks  of  minor  im- 
portance  follow   and    then    the    student    is    instructed    in    the 


Pen  and  ink  sketch  of 

a  skeleton. 
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A  study  and  a  measured  drawing  of  a  man's  hand.      British  Museum   MSS.   Vol.   ir.   33  and  34. 
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drawing  of  a  head,  as  seen  from  in  front,  in  profile,  from  behind, 
and  from  above. 

How  to  draw  a  strong  man's  outstretched  hand  is  not  told 
without  difficulty,  for  the  measurements  to  fix  the  position 
of  each  knuckle,  nail,  and  finger-tip  cannot  but  be  complicated. 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  hand  no  two  fingers  have  the 
same  form;  any  one  who  searcheth  amongst  men  will  find  that  out.... 
When  I  have  fixed  all  the  lengths,  breadths,  and  thicknesses  of  the 
hand,  I  draw  in  the  figure  of  the  hand  with  lines,  just  as  I  have  outlined 
here  below.  He  that  copieth  this,  let  him  beware  that  he  go  not  wrong, 
for  these  lines  are  hard  to  draw  aright." 

A  '  strong  man's  foot '  is  investigated  at  even  greater  length 
than  the  hand.  Amongst  the  British  Museum  manuscripts  are 
numerous  studies  of  hands  and  feet,  drawn  in  various  positions 
and  often  accompanied  by  outlines  of  transverse  sections  \ 

The  female  head  is  the  next  subject  discussed.  An  elaborate 
set  of  measured  drawings  of  the  "round-faced"  woman's  head  (see 
p.  240),  among  the  London  manuscripts  (il.  21,  22,  28,  29,  etc.), 
was  not  reproduced  in  any  part  of  the  published  volume. 

The  symmetrical  type,  ultimately  chosen  by  Diirer,  will  be  at 
once  recognised  by  any  one  acquainted  with  his  Madonnas.  The 
Augsburg  '  Virgin  with  the  Pink,'  dated  15  16,  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  it.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  square,  the  nose  long 
and  narrow,  the  mouth  small  with  prim  lips  pursed  together. 
The  fair  hair  is  turned  back  behind  the  ears  and  ripples  down 
over  the  shoulders.  The  bright  eyes  are  hazel  in  colour.  An 
intentional  symmetry  is  evident  throughout.  The  spectator 
cannot  help  mentally  fitting  in  the  circles  and  ovals  out  of  which 
the  whole  is  constructed.  It  is  not  human.  It  is  a  painted 
theory  ;  a  coloured  proposition.  The  perfection  of  womanhood, 
the  incarnation  of  highest  mother's  love  and  purest  mother's  joy 
is  not  in  this  way  to  be  attained  or  approached.  Durer's  fine 
Madonnas  are  those  which  he  made  apart  from  his  theory.  He 
drew  no  circles,  we  may  be  sure,  under  the  flesh  of  the  figures  in 
the  '  Life  of  Our  Lady.' 

The  Book   concludes  with  a   statement   and    table   of  the 

1  A  beautiful  hand  is  on  11.  34  (see  opposite);   a  foot  on  i.   187  (sec  p.  240). 
Others  on  leaves  11.  33,  and  37 — 40. 
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The  strong  man's  foot.     British  Museum  MSS.  Vol.   i.  187. 
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proportions  of  a  child,  for  which  again  the  British  Museum 
manuscripts  contain  several  studies  (l.  184,  185,  il.  139). 

In  the  Second  Book,  which  is  by  far  the  longest,  Dlirer 
begins  again  from  the  beginning  and  shows  how  to  construct 
the  standard  figures  of  man  and  woman  on  another  principle. 

He  says, 

''I  will,  in  this  book,  teach  how  to  measure  out  the  human  figure 
with  a  rule,  which  I  make  long  or  short  according  as  the  figure  is  to  be 
large  or  small.  I  make  the  rule  always  one  sixth  of  the  length  of 
the  figure. ...Then  I  divide  the  rule  into  ten  equal  parts  and  each  part  I 
call  a  zall,  each  zall  I  divide  into  ten  and  call  each  tenth  a  teil^  each 
teil  into  three  and  call  each  third  a  iribnlein.'^ 

Thus  the  whole  figure  is  divided  into  600  theile,  a  scale  like- 
wise employed  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti  in  a  work  on  proportion, 
at  that  time  written  indeed  but  not  published.  Diirer  sets  to 
work,  just  as  in  the  First  Book,  with  three  vertical  lines  of 
reference  for  the  three  sides  of  the  figure.  He  divides  them 
by  horizontal  lines  and  thus  marks  off  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
various  points,  the  measurements  being  now  expressed  in  frac- 
tions of  the  whole  height  and  not  in  fixed  lengths.  Thus  normal, 
male  and  female,  upright  figures  are  constructed,  the  same  with 
extended  arms,  a  thinner  man,  two  corresponding  women,  and 
so  on — in  all  sixteen  figures.  Lastly  Diirer  gives  two  more 
ways  of  drawing  a  man's  head. 

The  Third  Book  begins  as  follows  : 

"Herein  will  I  show  how  the  proportions  given  above  may  be 
altered  and  changed  according  to  each  man's  will,  the  parts  being 
lengthened  or  shortened  so  tliat  the  figure  can  no  longer  be  recognised 
and  becometh  quite  different  from  its  original  form.  But  in  order  that 
a  man  may  understand  this  aright  he  must  first  know  what  things  they 
be  whereby  such  changes  may  be  brought  about." 

These  are  what  he  calls  the  "  Words  of  Difference,"  large, 
long,  small,  stout,  broad,  thick,  narrow,  thin,  young,  old,  fat,  lean, 
pretty,  ugly,  hard,  soft,  and  so  forth,  in  fact  any  word  descriptive 
of  a  quality  "whereby  a  thing  may  be  divided  and  differentiated 
from  the  one  first  made."  After  a  few  observations  upon  re- 
lative words  in  general,  Diirer  explains  a  simple  geometrical 
construction  by  which  the  proportions  given  in  the  first  book 
may  all  be  altered  in  the  same  ratio.  He  shows  how  to  heighten 
or  shorten  the  limbs,  body,  and  head  of  a  man  ;  then  how  to 
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alter  the  proportions  of  tlic  features  and  parts  of  a  head  so  as 
to  produce,  from  the  normal  face,  other  faces,  such  as  the  fool's 
or  the  ncL^ro's,  besides  monstrous  faces,  "for  a  man  should  know 
such  and  such-like  matters,  so  that  out  of  many  trials  he  may 
attain  manifold  knowledi^^e."      In  this  part  of  iJiircr's  writint,^  his 
connexion  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  unmistakable.     A  second 
method  of  altering  proportions  follows  and    is  applied    to    the 
figure  of  the  first  woman  and  fourth  man  of  the  I^^irst  Book.    The 
fifth  man  of  the  same  book  is  subjected  to  a  method  for  produc- 
ing monstrous  figures,  but  such  figures  are  to  be  rarely  used  and 
then  only  "for  strangeness'  sake."     Truth  to  tell,  none  of  the 
shortened  and  lengthened  figures  are  in  the  least  human.     Boss! 
called    them  "ridiculously  dwarfish    Sileni    and  hideously  long 
ghosts."     The  London    manuscripts    contain  several    examples 
of  them    as   well    as    many   outlines   of  distorted    faces.      The 
majority  arc  reproduced  as  wood-cuts  in  the  published  volume \ 
The    editors,   who,   after   Durer's    death,   saw    this   volume 
through  the  press,  wisely  determined  to  include  in  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  Third  Book,  a  long  passage,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
Durer's   miscellaneous  notes  about  art,  apparently  culled  from 
his  memoranda  books  and  grouped   together   by  himself.     An 
earlier  draft  of  the  passage  is  found  among  the  British  Museum 
manuscripts  (IV.  20^  29,   115,  and   114).     The  text  differs  from 
that  printed.     The  paragraphs  are  shorter  and  less  connected ; 
but   the   thread    of   thought    is    substantially   the   same.      The 
sentences,  being  scored  through,  prove  that  the  whole  passage 
was  elsewhere  transcribed  by  Diirerl     The  language  is  some- 
times obscure,  and  the  meaning  of  a  few  phrases  can  scarcely  be 
arrived  at,  but  the  general  intention  of  the  whole  is  plain.     The 
keen  sense  of  the  old  artist  will  not  entirely  fail,  it  is  hoped,  to  cut 
through  even  the  tanned  hide  of  a  nineteenth  century  translation. 

1  Two  distorted  male  figures  (i.  143)  differ  from  all  the  woodcuts. 

-  This  leaf  is  bound  in  wrongly,  as  the  word  for^i,  in  Durer's  handwriting,  on  iv. 
20  ^  clearly  proves. 

^  Some  of  the  MS.  pages  contain  sentences  equally  related  to  the  Introduction,  the 
Dedication,  and  the  passage  in  question.  Such  are  iv.  33,  97  b,  and  98*.  On 
IV.  60  are  some  sentences  which  run  differently  from  those  printed  on  leaf  T.  4  in 
the  published  volume.  They  are  transcribed  below  (p.  ■260).  A  sentence  (iv. 
37*),  likewise  transcribed  below  (p.  260),  may  have  been  intended  for  introduction  in 
this  passage. 
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"To  him  that  setteth  himself  to  draw  figures  according  to  this  Ijook, 
not  being  well  taught  beforehand,  the  matter  will  at  first  come  hard. 
Let  him  then  put  a  man  before  him  who  agreeth,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
with  the  proportions  he  desireth  ;  and  let  him  draw  him  in  outline 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  power.  And  a  man  is  held  to  have 
done  well  if  he  attain  accurately  to  copy  a  figure  according  to  the  life, 
so  that  his  drawing  resembleth  the  figure  and  is  like  unto  nature.  And 
in  particular  if  the  thing  copied  is  beautiful,  then  is  the  copy  held  to  be 
artistic,  and,  as  it  deserveth,  it  is  highly  praised. 

But  further,  it  lieth  in  each  man's  choice  whether,  or  how  far, 
he  shall  make  use  of  all  the  above  written  'Words  of  Difference.'  For 
a  man  may  choose  whether  he  will  learn  to  labour  with  art,  wherein 
is  the  truth,  or  without  art  in  a  freedom  by  which  everything  he  doth  is 
corrupted,  and  his  toil  becometh  a  scorn  to  look  upon  to  such  as 
understand.  For  work  well  done  is  honouring  to  God,  useful,  good, 
and  pleasing  unto  men.  But  to  labour  contemptibly  in  art  is  wrong 
and  meet  to  be  condemned,  and  it  is  hateful  in  small  works  as  in  great. 
Wherefore  it  is  needful  for  everyone  that  he  use  discreetness  in  such  of 
his  works  as  shall  come  to  the  light.  Whence  it  ariseth  that  he  who 
would  make  anything  aright  must  in  no  wise  abate  aught  from  Nature 
neither  must  he  lay  what  is  intolerable  upon  her.  Howbeit  some  will 
make  alterations  so  slight  that  they  can  scarce  be  perceived.  Such  are 
of  no  account  if  they  cannot  be  perceived ;  to  alter  over  much  also 
answereth  not.  A  right  mean  is  best.  But  in  this  book  I  have 
departed  from  this  right  mean  in  order  that  it  might  be  so  much 
the  better  traced  in  small  things.  Let  not  him,  who  wishes  to  proceed 
to  some  great  thing,  imitate  this  my  swiftness,  but  let  him  set  more 
slowly  about  his  work,  that  it  be  not  brutish  but  artistic  to  look  upon. 
For  figures  which  differ  from  the  mean  are  not  good  to  look  upon, 
when  they  are  wrongly  and  unmasterly  employed. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  skilful  master  beholdeth  manifold 
difi'erences  of  figure,  all  of  which  he  might  make  if  he  had  time  enough, 
but  which,  for  lack  of  time,  he  is  forced  to  pass  by.  For  such  chances 
come  very  often  to  artists,  and  their  imaginations  also  are  full  of  figures 
which  it  were  possible  for  them  to  make.  Wherefore,  if  to  live  many 
hundred  years  were  granted  unto  a  man,  who  had  skill  in  the  use  of  such 
art  and  were  thereto  accustomed,  he  would  (through  the  power  which 
God  hath  granted  unto  men)  have  wherewith  daily  to  mould  and  make 
many  new  figures  of  men  and  other  creatures,  which  none  had  before 
seen  nor  imagined.  God  therefore  in  such  and  other  ways  granteth 
great  power  unto  artistic  men. 

Although  there  be  much  talking  of  differences,  still  it  is  well  known 
that  all  things  that  a  man  doth  differ  of  their  own  nature  one  from 
another.  Consequently  there  liveth  no  artist  so  sure  of  hand  as  to 
be  able  to  make  two  things  exactly  alike  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  distinguished.  For  of  all  our  works  none  is  quite  and 
altogether  like  another,  and  this  we  can  in  no  wise  avoid.  For  we  see 
that  if  we  take  two  prints  from  an  engraved  copper-plate,  or  cast 
two  images  in  a  mould,  very  many  points  of  difference  may  immediately 
be  found,  whereby  they  may  be  distinguished  one  from    another.     If 
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then  it  Cometh  tluis  to  pass  in  things  made  by  processes  the  least  liable 
to  error,  niiicli  more  will  it  lKipi)cn  in  otlier  things  which  arc  made 
by  the  free  liand. 

'I'iiis,  however,  is  not  tlie  kind  of  Difference  whereof  I  here  treat; 
for  I  am  speaking  of  a  DiffereiKX'  (from  the  mean)  which  a  man  specially 
intendelli,  and  wliicli  standeth  in  liis  will,  of  which  I  have  spoken  once 
and  again.... This  is  not  the  aforesaid  Difference  which  we  cannot  sever 
from  our  work,  but  such  a  Difference  as  maketh  a  thing  fair  or  foul,  and 
whicMi  may  be  i)roduced  by  the  '\V()rds  of  Difference'  dealt  with  above 
in  this  l^ook.  If  a  man  produce  'different*  figures  of  this  kind  in  his 
work,  it  will  be  judged  by  every  man  in  his  mind  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  these  judgments  seldom  agree  one  with  another.... Yet  let 
e\ery  man  beware  that  he  make  nothing  imi)Ossible  and  inadmissible  in 
Nature,  unless  indeed  he  would  make  some  fantasy,  in  which  it 
is  allowed  to  mingle  creatures  of  all  kinds  together.... 

He  that  desireth  to  make  himself  seen  in  his  work  must  turn  to 
account,  so  far  as  he  can,  whatever  is  suitable  for  the  same.  But  here 
it  must  be  noted  that  an  artist  of  understanding  and  experience  can 
show  more  of  his  great  power  and  art  in  small  things,  roughly  and  rudely 
done,  than  many  another  in  his  great  work.  Powerful  artists  alone  will 
understand  that  in  this  strange  saying  I  speak  truth.  For  this  reason  a 
man  may  often  draw  something  with  his  pen  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper  in 
one  day  or  engrave  it  with  his  tool  on  a  small  block  of  wood,  and 
it  shall  be  fuller  of  art  and  better  than  another's  great  work  whereon  he 
hath  spent  a  whole  year's  careful  labour.  And  this  gift  is  wonderful. 
For  God  sometimes  granteth  unto  a  man  to  learn  and  know  how  to 
make  a  thing  the  like  whereof,  in  his  day,  no  other  can  contrive ;  and 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  none  hath  been  before  him  and  after  him 
another  cometh  not  soon.  Of  this  we  behold  examples  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  their  splendour.  Little  is  now  produced 
in  our  work  like  unto  the  works  of  art  which  were  made  by  them  and 
whereof  we  can  still  behold  the  wrecks. 

If  we  were  to  ask  how  we  are  to  make  a  beautiful  figure,  some 
would  give  answer :  According  to  human  judgment  (i.e.  common  taste). 
Others  would  not  agree  thereto,  neither  should  I  without  a  good  reason. 
Who  then  will  give  us  certainty  in  this  matter?  I  believe  that  no  man 
liveth  who  can  grasp  the  whole  beauty  of  the  meanest  living  creature ; 
I  say  not  of  a  man,  for  he  is  an  extraordinary  creation  of  God,  and  other 
creatures  are  subject  unto  him.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  one  man  will 
conceive  and  make  a  more  beautiful  figure  and  will  explain  the  natural 
cause  of  its  beauty  more  reasonably  than  another,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  could  not  be  anything  more  beautiful.  For  so  fair 
a  conception  ariseth  not  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  God  alone  knoweth  such, 
and  he  to  whom  He  revealeth  it,  he  knoweth  it  likewise.  That  only, 
and  nought  else,  containeth  the  perfect  truth  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  form  and  stature  of  a  man  that  can  be. 

Men  deliberate  and  hold  numberless  differing  opinions  about  Beauty, 
and  they  seek  after  it  in  many  different  ways,  although  ugliness  is  there- 
by father  attained.  Being  then,  as  we  are,  in  such  a  state  of  error,  I 
know  not  certainly  what  the  ultimate  measure  of  true  beauty  is,  and 
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cannot  describe  it  aright.  But  glad  should  I  be  to  render  such  help 
as  I  can,  to  the  end  that  the  gross  deformities  of  our  work  might  be 
and  remain  pruned  away  and  avoided,  unless  indeed  anyone  prefers  to 
bestow  great  labour  upon  the  production  of  deformities.  We  are 
brought  back  therefore,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  judgment  (or  taste)  of  men, 
which  considereth  one  figure  beautiful  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another.  When  men  demand  a  work  of  a  master  he  is  to  be  praised  in 
so  far  as  he  succeeds  in  satisfying  their  likings.... 

But  it  seemeth  to  me  impossible  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  can  point 
out  the  best  proportions  for  the  human  figure ;  for  the  lie  is  in  our 
perception,  and  darkness  abideth  so  heavily  about  us  that  even  our 
gropings  fail.  Howbeit  if  a  man  can  prove  his  theory  by  Geometry  and 
manifest  forth  its  fundamental  truth,  him  must  all  the  world  believe,  for 
so  is  one  compelled.  And  it  were  easy  to  hold  such  an  one  for 
endowed  of  God  to  be  a  master  in  such  matters ;  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  his  reasons  are  to  be  listened  to  with  eagerness  and  still  more 
gladly  are  his  works  to  be  beheld. 

Because  now  we  cannot  altogether  attain  unto  perfection,  shall  we 
therefore  wholly  cease  from  our  learning  ?  By  no  means.  Let  us  not 
take  unto  ourselves  thoughts  fit  for  cattle.  For  evil  and  good  lie  before 
men,  wherefore  it  behoveth  a  rational  man  to  choose  the  good.  In 
order  therefore  that  we  may  approach  unto  the  knowledge  of  how  a 
good  figure  should  be  made,  w^e  must  first  order  the  whole  figure  well 
and  nobly  with  all  its  limbs,  and  we  must  see  next  that  every  limb, 
regarded  in  itself,  be  made  aright  in  all  smallest  as  in  greatest  things, 
if  so  be  that  thus  we  may  draw  forth  a  part  of  the  beauty  given  unto  us 
and  come  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  perfect  end.  So  then,  as  aforesaid, 
a  man  is  one  whole,  made  up  of  many  parts,  and  as  each  of  these  parts 
hath  its  own  proper  form,  so  must  equal  care  be  given  to  all.  Anything 
whereby  they  might  be  marred,  that  same  must  be  shunned,  and  the 
true,  natural  character  of  each  part  must  be  very  carefully  maintained, 
neither  must  we  swerve  therefrom  if  we  can  help  it. 

Great  pains  and  close  attention  are  needful  to  make  that  which  is 
praiseworthy  to  look  upon.  For  let  a  man  first  consider  the  head  (as 
it  hath  been  described  in  the  foregoing  Books),  how  strangely  is  it 
rounded.  And  so  with  other  parts  ;  what  strange  lines  all  involve, 
such  as  can  be  laid  down  by  no  rule  but  must  be  drawn  only  from 
point  to  point.  And  so  must  the  forehead,  cheeks,  nose,  eyes,  mouth, 
and  chin,  with  their  curvings  in  and  out  and  their  peculiar  forms,  be 
carefully  drawn,  so  that  not  the  very  smallest  thing  be  passed  over,  but 
that  all  be  drawn  with  well  considered  and  particular  care.  Moreover, 
just  as  each  several  part  should  be  drawn  correctly,  so  should  it  harmon- 
ize well  in  respect  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  neck  should  agree  aright 
with  the  head,  being  neither  too  short  nor  too  long,  too  thick  nor  too 
thin.  Then  let  a  man  have  a  care  that  he  i)ut  together  correctly  the 
breast  and  the  back,  the  belly,  and  hinder  parts,  the  legs,  feet,  arms,  and 
hands,  with  all  their  details,  so  that  the  very  smallest  points  be  made 
correctly  and  in  the  best  way.  These  things,  moreover  should  be 
wrought  in  the  work  to  the  clearest  and  carefullest  finish,  and  even  the 
tiniest  wrinkles  and  details  should  not  be  omitted  in  so  far  as  it  is 
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possible,  though  it  is  useless  to  overdo  aiui  overload  a  ihing.  IT  indeed 
a  man  has  to  paint  a  figure  in  haste  he  must  he  content  with  few  details; 
howheit,  even  so,  evidence  must  be  given  therein  of  a  true  judgment,  and 
— all  iuisle  notwithstanding  a  just  intention  must  be  discoverable  and 
the  same  (piality  of  form  must  be  retained  through(nit  the  whole  body. 

And  so  in  all  figures,  be  they  hard  or  soft,  fleshy  or  thin,  one  pait 
must  not  be  fat  and  anoUier  bony.  As  if  thou  wert  to  make  a  leg  fat 
and  an  arm  thin,  or  (  oiUrariwise,  or  a  figure  fat  in  front  and  lean  behind. 
l'\)r  all  things  must  agree  together  in  symmetry  and  not  be  falsely 
nungled.  Things  that  agree  in  symmetry  together  are  considered 
beautiful.  Wherefore  in  all  parts  throughout  in  every  figure  the  limbs 
should  be  represented  uniformly  in  i)oint  of  age.  'J'he  head  must  not 
be  copied  from  a  youth,  the  chest  from  an  old  man,  and  hands  and  feet 
from  one  of  middle  age.  Neither  must  the  figure  be  made  youthful 
before  and  old  behind,  or  contrariwise  ;  for  that  unto  which  Nature  is 
opposed  is  bad.  Hence  it  followeth  that  each  figure  should  be  of  one 
kind  alone  throughout,  either  young,  or  old,  or  middle-aged,  lean  or  fat, 
soft  or  hard.  For  exami)le  thou  findest  the  grown  lad  smooth,  hairless, 
and  plump,  but  old  age  is  rugged,  bony,  wrinkled,  and  its  fiesh  wasted. 

In  order  to  make  such  things,  it  is  well  for  a  man,  first  of  all,  to  draw 
the  outlines  of  his  picture  as  he  intendeth  it  to  be,  before  he  setteth 
about  his  work,  so  that  he  may  see  whether  there  be  not  something  in 
the  figures  that  might  be  improved.  If  thou  do  this  carefully  and  with 
attention  thou  shalt  not  afterwards  lightly  repent  what  thou  hast  done. 
It  is  therefore  needful  for  every  artist  to  learn  to  draw  well,  for  this  is 
beyond  measure  serviceable  in  many  arts  and  much  dependeth  thereon. 
For  if  a  man  who  knoweth  not  how  to  draw  w^ere  to  set  the  description 
of  a  good  canon  before  him  and  to  attempt  to  follow  it,  faring  with  his 
unskilled  hand  through  the  length,  thickness,  and  breadth  of  the  figure, 
he  would  very  soon  spoil  that  which  he  desireth  to  make.  But  when  a 
man,  who  hath  understanding  in  drawing,  setteth  a  well  described  figure 
before  him,  he  can  so  improve  upon  it  in  the  outUning  as  to  make  it  still 
better. 

Further,  in  order  that  he  may  arrive  at  a  good  canon  whereby  to 
bring  somewhat  of  beauty  into  our  work,  thereunto  it  were  best  for  thee, 
it  bethinks  me,  to  form  thy  canon  from  many  living  men.  Howbeit, 
seek  only  such  men  as  are  held  beautiful,  and  from  such  draw  with  all 
diligence.  For  one  who  hath  understanding  may,  from  men  of  many 
different  kinds,  gather  something  good  together  through  all  the  limbs  of 
the  body.  But  seldom  is  a  man  found  who  hath  all  his  limbs  good,  for 
every  man  lacks  something. 

Albeit  one  ought  to  gather  observations  from  many  kinds  of  men, 
yet  should  one  kind  of  men  only  be  made  use  of  for  a  single  figure,  and 
that,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Thus  let  a  man  use  to 
study  for  a  youthful  figure  young  men,  for  an  old  old,  for  one  of  middle- 
age  middle-aged  men.  So  likewise  with  thin,  fat,  soft,  and  hard  men, 
strong  or  weak  ;  let  each  kind  be  employed  exclusively  for  individual 
figures.  And  w^hoso  devoteth  himself  to  these  things,  to  search  difigently 
through  each  part  of  the  body  in  turn,  will  find  all  the  matter  needful 
for  his  work  and  more  than  he  can  accomplish.     For  the  understanding 
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of  men  can  seldom  compass  the  beautiful  in  creatures  rightly  to  de- 
pict it.  And,  although  wc  cannot  speak  of  the  greatest  beauty  of  a 
living  creature,  yet  we  find  in  the  visible  creation  a  beauty  so  far  sur- 
passing our  understanding  that  not  one  of  us  can  fully  bring  it  into  his 
work. 

Itoii.  Yo\  different  kinds  of  figures  different  kinds  of  men  are  to  be 
studied.  Thus  thou  findest  two  families  of  mankind,  white  and  black ; 
and  a  difference  between  them  is  to  be  marked,  arising  from  the  earth 
which  severeth  them  from  us.  Negro  faces  are  seldom  beautiful  because 
of  their  very  flat  noses  and  thick  lips  ;  moreover  their  shinbone  is  too 
prominent  and  the  knee  and  foot  too  bony,  not  so  good  to  look  upon  as 
those  of  the  whites  ;  and  so  also  is  it  with  their  hands.  Howbeit  I  have 
seen  some  amongst  them  whose  whole  bodies  have  been  so  well-built 
and  handsome  that  I  never  beheld  finer  figures,  nor  can  I  conceive  how 
they  might  be  bettered,  so  excellent  were  their  arms  and  all  their  limbs. 
Thus  one  findeth  amongst  the  families  of  men  types  of  every  kind,  which 
may  be  used  for  figures  of  diverse  sort  according  to  the  temperament. 
So  the  strong  are  hard  in  body  like  unto  lions,  whilst  the  weak  are 
softer  and  not  so  rugged  as  the  strong.  Wherefore  it  is  not  seemly  to 
give  a  soft  character  to  a  very  stong  figure,  or  to  a  weak  figure  a  hard 
character.  Howbeit,  though  as  to  thin  and  fat  in  figures  some  care  is 
needful,  yet  in  figures  of  almost  every  kind  soft  and  hard  may  be  used 
as  a  man  will. 

Life  in  Nature  showeth  forth  the  truth  of  these  things,  vvherefore 
regard  it  well,  order  thyself  thereby  and  depart  not  from  Nature  in 
thine  opinions,  neither  imagine  of  thyself  to  invent  aught  better,  else 
shalt  thou  be  led  astray.  For  Art  standeth  firmly  fixed  in  Nature,  and 
whoso  can  rend  her  forth  thence,  he  only  possesseth  her.  If  thou 
acquirest  her,  she  will  remove  many  faults  for  thee  from  thy  work. 
Moreover  thou  mayest  demonstrate  much  of  thy  work  by  Geometry. 
But  what  we  cannot  demonstrate,  that  must  we  leave  to  good  intention 
and  the  judgment  (good  taste)  of  men.  Still  experience  availeth  much 
in  these  matters.  The  more  closely  thy  work  abideth  by  life  in  its  form, 
so  much  the  better  will  it  appear ;  and  this  is  true.  Wherefore  never- 
more imagine  that  thou  either  canst  or  shalt  make  anything  better  than 
God  hath  given  power  to  his  creatures  to  do.  For  thy  power  is  weak- 
ness compared  to  God's  creating  hand.  Wherefore  it  is  ordained  that 
no  man  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  a  beautiful  figure  out  of  his  own 
thoughts  unless  he  hath  well  stored  his  mind  by  study.  But  then  that  is  no 
longer  to  be  called  his  own;  it  is  art  acquired  and  learnt,  which  soweth, 
waxeth,  and  beareth  fruit  after  its  kind.  Thence  the  gathered,  secret 
treasure  of  the  heart  is  openly  manifested  in  the  work,  and  the  new 
creature,  which  a  man  createth  in  his  heart,  appeareth  in  the  form  of  a 
Thing. 

Hence  it  ariseth  that  a  well-practised  artist  hath  no  need  to  copy 
each  particular  figure  from  the  life.  For  it  sufficeth  him  to  pour  forth 
that  which  he  hath  for  a  long  time  gathered  unto  him  from  without; 
and  he  hath  whereof  to  make  good  things  in  his  work.  Howbeit  very 
few  come  unto  this  understanding,  though  many  there  be  who  with 
greater  toil  (than,  rightly  spent,  might  bring   them  unto   it)  produce 
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much  thai  is  faulty.  He  therefore  who,  l)y  a  ri<^lit  understanding,  liath 
attained  a  good  style,  hath  it  ever  in  his  j)o\ver  to  make  something 
good,  as  far  as  that  is  jjossihle  to  us;  yet  he  will  do  so  siill  better  if  he 
study  from  the  life.  lUit  to  make  a  good  thing  is  impossible  for  the 
uni)ractise(l  hand,  for  these  things  come  not  by  chance.  It  also 
happeneth,  though  but  seldom,  that  a  man  bccometh  so  sure  of  hand 
by  great  exi)erience  gathered  from  long  and  diligent  j)ractice,  that  he 
out  of  his  own  understanding  accpiired  by  great  jjains,  can  produce 
something  in  his  work,  fmer  than  any  face  before  him  wliich  he  might 
copy,  and  better  than  another  can  do  who  setteth  himself  to  draw  from 
many  living  men,  by  reason  that  this  latter  lacketh  understanding. 

Verily  we  must  observe  with  great  (arc  and  look  that  deformity  and 
uncoulhness  introduce  not  themselves  into  our  work.  We  should  therefore 
avoid  bringing  useless  things  into  i)ictures,  which  else  had  been  beautiful, 
for  this  is  an  error.  Take  an  instance  from  the  blind,  lame,  withered, 
crippled,  halt,  and  the  like — all  these  are  frightful  through  defect. 
Excess  must  likewise  be  shunned,  as  if  one  were  to  draw  a  man  with 
three  eyes,  three  hands  and  feet.  The  more  the  ugliness  of  the  afore- 
I  said  things  is  shunned,  and  the  more  things  upright,  strong,  pure, 
I  and  fitting,  which  all  men  commonly  love,  are  made  instead  thereof, 
so  much  the  better  will  the  work  please,  for  such  things  are  held  beau- 
tiful. 

But  Beauty  is  so  put  together  in  men  and  so  uncertain  is  our 
judgment  about  it,  that  we  may  perhaps  find  two  men  both  beautiful 
and  fair  to  look  upon,  and  yet  neither  resembleth  the  other,  in  measure 
or  kind,  in  any  single  point  or  part;  and  so  blind  is  our  perception  that 
we  shall  not  understand  whether  of  the  two  is  the  more  beautiful,  and  if 
we  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter  it  lacketh  certainty.  Howbeit  in 
some  points  the  one  may  surpass  the  other  even  though  this  be 
imperceptible  to  us.  Wherefore  it  foUoweth  that  no  powerful  artist 
should  wholly  abandon  himself  to  depicting  one  kind  of  men  only; 
but  he  should  be  practised  in  many  styles  and  in  all  kinds,  and  should 
have  understanding  therein,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  make  whatever 
sort  of  picture  is  required  of  him.  Likewise,  for  the  aforesaid  reasons, 
a  man  may  know  how  to  make  wrathful,  kindly,  and  all  other  figures, 
and  every  figure  may  be  made  good  in  itself.  If  then  one  came  unto 
thee  and  would  have  of  thee  some  strange  Saturnine  or  Martial  figure, 
or  one  of  charming,  lovely  mien  to  represent  Venus,  thou,  if  thou  art 
practised  in  the  aforehandled  learning,  by  its  aid  shalt  lightly  know 
what  standard  and  style  thou  shouldst  employ  for  each.  By  their 
bodily  proportions  it  can  be  shown,  in  the  case  of  all  families  of  men, 
which  are  of  fiery,  airy,  watery,  or  earthy  temperament ;  for  the  power 
of  art,  as  aforesaid,  mastereth  every  work. 

True  artists  perceive  at  once  the  power  that  there  is  in  a  noble 
work,  and  therefrom  ariseth  a  great  love  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
understandeth.  This  they  know  who  have  learnt  aright  and  they 
recognise  a  good  style  in  it ;  for  knowledge  is  sure  but  opinion 
betrayeth  oft.  Therefore  let  no  one  put  too  much  confidence  in 
himself,  lest  he  err  and  fail  in  his  work.  It  is  very  needful  for  one 
who  busieth  himself  about  these  things  to  see  many  good  figures  and 
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especially  such  as  have  been  made  by  good  and  famous  masters,  and 
that  he  hear  them  discourse  thereof.  Howbeit  thou  must  ever  observe 
their  faults  and  consider  how  they  might  be  bettered.  Moreover,  as 
aforesaid,  permit  not  thyself  to  be  persuaded  to  one  style  alone,  that  of 
anyone  master;  for  every  man  gladly  imitateth  that  which  pleaseth  him. 
Howbeit  if  much  of  one  style  come  before  thee,  choose  the  best  thereof 
only  for  thy  imitation;  for  some  downright  error  is  contained  in  every 
opinion,  so  that  how  well  soever  our  work  be  done,  it  might  still  be 
done  better  in  every  respect.  Even  as  it  is  with  men ;  how  handsome 
soever  a  man  may  be,  a  still  more  handsome  might  yet  be  found. 

Let  each  make  himself  sure  either  that  he  learn  (his  style)  from  some 
one,  or  that  he  search  it  out  from  nature.  Let  him  beware  that  he 
learn  not  from  such  as  can  talk  well  about  the  thing,  l)Ut  whose  handi- 
work hath  ever  been  faulty  and  feeble ;  of  whom  I  have  seen  many. 
For  if  thou  follow  them  they  will  lead  thee  astray,  as  their  work  and 
want  of  art  testify.  For  there  is  a  great  difference  between  talking  of  a 
thing  and  making  the  same.  Howbeit  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that 
if  a  man  of  no  understanding  tell  another  a  truth  he  should  refuse  to 
believe  it ;  for  it  is  possible  that  a  peasant  might  tell  thee  the  error  of 
thy  work,  but  he  could  not  set  thee  right  therein,  nor  teach  thee  how 
thou  shouldst  better  the  same. 

A  man  who  hath  not  learnt  anything  about  this  art  before,  and  who 
desireth  to  make  a  beginning  from  this  book  must  read  it  with  great 
diligence  and  learn  to  understand  what  he  readeth ;  and,  taking  a  little 
at  a  time,  he  must  practise  himself  well  in  the  same,  until  he  can  do  it, 
and  only  then  must  he  go  on  to  do  something  else.  For  the  under- 
standing must  begin  to  grow  side  by  side  with  skill,  so  that  the  hand 
have  power  to  do  what  the  will  in  the  understanding  commands. 
By  such  means  certainty  of  art  and  skill  waxeth  with  the  time;  and 
these  two  must  advance  together,  for  the  one  is  nought  without  the 
other.  Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  though  a  common  man  knows 
the  better  from  the  worse,  yet  no  man  can  perfectly  judge  a  picture  (in 
point  of  execution)  except  an  understanding  artist  who  hath  often 
accomplished  the  like  in  his  work. 

Now  a  man  might  say :  Who  will  devote  continual  labour  and 
trouble,  with  consuming  of  much  time,  thus  in  tedious  wise  to  measure 
out  a  single  figure,  seeing  moreover  that  it  often  happeneth  that  he 
must  make,  it  may  be,  twenty  or  thirty  different  figures  in  a  short 
time?  In  answer  to  which,  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  at  all 
times  construct  everything  by  measurements  ;  but  if  thou  hast  well 
learnt  the  theory  of  measurements  and  attained  understanding  and  skill 
in  it,  so  that  thou  canst  make  a  thing  with  free  certainty  of  hand,  and 
knowest  how  to  do  each  thing  aright,  then  it  is  not  always  needful 
always  to  measure  everything,  for  the  art  which  thou  hast  acquired 
giveth  thee  a  good  eye-measure,  and  the  practised  hand  is  obedient. 
And  thus  the  power  of  art  driveth  away  error  from  thy  work  and 
restraineth  thee  from  making  falsehood ;  for  her  thou  knowest,  and  by 
thy  knowledge  thou  art  preserved  from  despair  and  becomest  skilful  in 
thy  work  so  that  thou  makest  no  false  touch  or  stroke.  And  this  skill 
bringeth  it  to  pass  that  thou  hast  no  need  long  to  think,  if  thy  head  is 
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full  stored  wiili  An.  And  iliiis  thy  work  appcarcth  artistic,  charming, 
powerful,  free,  and  ^ood,  and  will  receive  manifold  praise  because 
righlness  is  infused  into  it. 

J)Ut  if  thou  lackest  a  true  foundation  it  is  in)j)Ossil)le  for  thee  to  make 
au^ht  aright  and  well.  And  ahhou|^h  thou  hadst  the  most  skilful 
Ireedom  of  hand  in  the  world,  that  is  rather  a  slavery  when  il  leads 
ihee  astray.  Wherefore  there  must  be  no  freedom  without  art,  and 
art  is  lost  without  skill ;  so  that,  as  aforesaid,  the  two  must  go  together. 
It  is  therefore  needful  that  a  man  learn  to  measure  right  artfully.  He 
that  can  do  so  well  maketh  wonderful  things.  The  human  figure 
cannot  be  outlined  with  rule  or  comi)a.ss,  but  must  be  drawn  from  point 
to  point,  as  above  explained ;  and  without  a  true  canon  this  cannot  in 
any  wise  be  done  aright. 

It  might  come  to  pass  that  a  man,  who  wanted  to  use  this  above 
written  'canon  of  a  figure'  in  some  large  work,  might  go  wrong  through 
his  own  want  of  skill,  and  then  might  lay  the  blame  upon  me,  saying 
that  my  rules  were  right  for  small  things  but  they  were  misleading  for 
large  works.  Such  however  cannot  be  the  case,  for  the  small  cannot  be 
right  and  the  large  wrong,  or  the  small  bad  and  the  large  good,  neither 
can  the  matter  be  divided  in  this  wise.  For  a  circle,  whether  small  or 
large,  abideth  round,  and  so  it  is  with  a  square.  Each  proi)ortion  there- 
fore remaineth  unaltered  whether  the  scale  be  large  or  small,  even  as  in 
music  a  note  answereth  to  its  octave,  the  one  high  the  other  low,  yet 
both  are  the  same  note." 

The  translation  of  one  more  passage  from  Dijrer's  manu- 
scripts may  here  be  inserted  (iv.  37  ;  see  below,  p.  261).  It  is 
in  the  writer's  clearest  and  most  powerful  characters.  There  is 
nothing  novel  in  the  contents  ;  but  for  directness  of  style  and 
absence  of  corrections  these  paragraphs  stand  almost  alone. 

"A  good  figure  cannot  be  made  without  industry  and  care  ;  it  should 
therefore  be  well  considered  before  it  is  begun,  so  that  it  be  correctly 
made.  For  the  lines  of  its  form  cannot  be  traced  by  compass  or  rule, 
but  must  be  drawn  by  the  hand  from  point  to  point,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
go  wrong  in  them.  And  for  such  figures  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  human  proportions,  and  all  their  kinds  should  be  investigated.  I  hold 
that  the  more  nearly  and  accurately  a  figure  is  made  to  resemble  a  man, 
so  much  the  better  will  the  work  be.  If  the  best  parts,  chosen  from 
many  well-formed  men,  are  united  in  one  figure,  it  will  be  worthy  of 
praise.  But  some  are  of  another  opinion  and  discuss  how  men  ought  to 
be  made.  I  will  not  argue  with  them  about  that.  I  hold  Nature 
for  master  in  such  matters  and  the  fancy  of  man  for  delusion.  The 
Creator  fashioned  men  once  for  all  as  they  must  be,  and  I  hold  that  the 
perfection  of  form  and  beauty  is  contained  in  the  sum  of  all  men. 
l^hat  man  will  I  rather  follow^,  who  can  extract  this  perfection  aright, 
than  one  who  invents  some  new  body  of  proportions,  not  to  be  found 
amongst  men.  For  the  human  figure  must,  once  for  all,  remain 
different  from  those  of  other  creatures,  let  them  do  with  it  what  else 
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they  i)lcase.  If  I,  however,  were  here  to  be  attacked  upon  this  point, 
namely,  that  I  myself  have  set  up  strange  proportions  for  figures,  about 
that  I  will  not  argue  with  anyone.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  really 
inhuman,  I  only  exaggerate  them  so  that  all  may  see  my  meaning  in 
them.  Let  anyone,  who  thinks  that  I  alter  the  human  form  too  much 
or  too  little,  take  care  to  avoid  my  error  and  to  follow  nature.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  men  in  various  lands;  whoso  travels  far  will 
find  this  to  be  so  and  see  it  before  his  eyes.  We  are  considering 
about  the  most  beautiful  human  figure  conceivable,  but  the  Maker  of 
the  world  knows  how  that  should  be.  Even  if  we  succeed  well  we  do 
but  approach  towards  it  somewhat  from  afar.  For  we  ourselves  have 
differences  of  perception,  and  the  vulgar  who  follow  only  their  own 
taste  usually  err.  Therefore  I  will  not  advise  anyone  to  follow  me, 
for  I  only  do  what  I  can,  and  that  is  not  enough  even  to  satisfy 
myself." 

The  Fourth  Book  tells  how  to  alter  the  posture  of  the  figures 
described  in  the  First  and  Second  Books.  The  subject  is  treated 
under  these  seven  Words  of  Difference — bent-at-an-angle,  curved, 
turned,  twined,  stretched,  shortened,  and  shifted.  After  many 
pages  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  Durer  passes  on  to  the 
Head  and  shows  how  to  draw  it  in  various  positions,  according  to 
the  methods  of  perspective  given  in  his  Book  of  Measicrements. 
A  series  of  woodcuts  follows,  illustrative  of  the  seven,  above- 
mentioned,  Words  of  Difference.  Lastly  the  same  methods  of 
perspective  are  applied  to  the  human  figure,  its  various  members 
being  treated  separately,  each  enclosed  in  an  imaginary  box,  the 
perspective  of  which  can  be  readily  treated.  Several  corrected 
drawings  for  illustrations  of  this  part  exist  in  the  British  Museum 
volumes  (l  106,  107,  188,  etc.).  There  are  a  few  very  incom- 
plete sketches  of  the  whole  figure,  blocked  (n.  Zj,  88,  IH.  120). 
More  elaborate  drawings  of  the  same  kind  are  amongst  the 
Dresden  manuscripts.  The  method  of  enclosing  the  limbs 
in  imaginary  boxes  in  order  to  discuss  the  application  of  per- 
spective to  the  foreshortenings  of  the  human  figure  was  not  an 
original  idea  of  Durer's.  He  doubtless  acquired  it  in  Italy. 
Lomazzo  states  that  it  was  invented  by  a  certain  Luca 
Cambiari.  Dlirer  failed  to  make  it  practically  useful,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  elaborate  woodcut  diagrams  of  boxed 
limbs  and  outlines  of  sections  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
which  he  caused  to  be  introduced  as  illustrations. 

The  following  passages  from  the  commencement  and   con- 
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elusion  of  the  Fourth  Bo(;k  are  ulunc  likely  to  interest  a  modern 
reader. 

''However  well  a  ri^iirc  may  he  formed,  it  will  not  he  admired  if  it 
])e  set  in  a  had  posture.  A  worse  figure  may  he  mueh  more  admired 
for  its  good  hearing.  l>ul  although  one  miglit  tell  of  the  limhs, 
how  wondrously  they  fit  into  each  other,  this  is  for  them  to  know 
who  devote  themselves  to  Anatomy.  vSuch  things  I  leave  to  them  to 
relate,  for  I  will  here  deal  no  further  with  them,  for  there  is  very  much 
that  1  cannot  handle." 


"He  now  who  trieth  and  followeth  this  my  teaching,  first  giving 
figures  a  right  proportion  according  to  the  canon,  then  arranging  them 
orderly,  laying  out  the  outlines,  giving  the  effect  of  dei)th  hy  persj)ective, 
and  so  artistically  drawing  his  picture  or  whatever  it  may  be,  will  soon 
find  out  of  how  great  service  it  will  he  unto  him,  and  doubtless  will 
discover  much  more  than  is  here  shown  or  handled.  Notwithstanding 
that  this  my  doctrine  may  he  considered  in  some  points  diflficult, 
it  is  nevertheless  true ;  for  \vhat  is  hard  to  understand  cannot  be  learnt 
without  diligence  and  toil. 

And  herewith,  gracious  Master,  I  shall  for  this  time  bring  my  writing 
to  an  end.  If  God,  in  his  own  time,  granteth  me  to  write  something 
further  about  matters  connected  with  Painting  I  will  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  this  Art  may  not  rest  upon  use  and  wont  alone,  but  that  in  time  it 
may  be  taught  on  true  and  orderly  principles  and  may  be  under- 
stood to  the  praise  of  God  and  the  use  and  pleasure  of  all  lovers  of 
Art." 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   XII. 

Amongst  the  British  Museum  MSS.  are  four  drafts  for  Diirer's 
Dedication  to  Pirkheimer  of  the  Four  Books  of  Humaii  Proportions. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

IV.   141.      Translation   p.    227.     Two  pages  of  text,  consisting   of 
sentences   grouped    together,    crossed    out,    interlined,    rewritten,    and 
corrected  in  Diirer's  usual  way  with  a  first  draft.     It  is  headed 
>J<i523  a77i  sanhis  Lticas  dag  ziv  nornberg. 

IV.  140.  A  corrected  copy  of  the  preceding.  It,  in  turn,  has  been 
corrected  and  finally  crossed  out. 

II.  43.  The  draft  printed  below.  It  is  written  within  brown 
marginal  lines.  An  erasing  line  has  been  drawn  through  the  whole  of 
this  draft  also. 

IV.  2,  3,  4.  An  elaborated  draft,  covering  five  and  a  half  pages.  It 
is  carefully  written  out,  perhaps  by  a  calligrapher.  It  is  printed 
below. 

Vol.  II.  43.     Part  is  translated  on  p.  165. 

Dem  fiirsichtigen  hoch  achtparn  vnd  erbern  wilbalden  birkamer, 
Konigl  Majestat  rat,  awch  des  ratz  zw  nornberg  meinem  giinstigen  herrn 
entpewt  ich  albrecht  diirer  mein  willig  dinst. 

Wie  woU  ich  an  zweifell  pin  /  das  mein  nochfolgett  viirnemenn,  van 
ettlichen,  viir  ein  vnwissenheit  vnd  dorheitt  geacht  wiirt  /  dorum  das  sy 
ein  kleine  fernunft,  vnd  ein  vngelerte  geringe  verstentnus  dorin  finden  / 
dan  sy  horn  mich  aws  keinem  gelerten  man  reden  /  allein  aws  meinem 
fiirnemen  vermeinen  sy  wy  ich  ettlich  menschlich  mas  beschreib, 
vnferwilligt  der  anderen  /  Sy  dund  mir  doran  nit  vnrecht  /  sy  haben 
war  /  dan  ich  selbs  wolt  lyber  ein  hochgelerten  berumbten  man  in 
solcher  kunst  horn  vnd  lesen  /  dan  das  ich  als  ein  vnbegriinter  dofan 
schreiben  soil  /  Idoch  so  ich  keinen  find  /  der  do  etwas  beschriben  hett 
van  menschlicher  mas  zw  machen  /  dan  einen  man  Jacobus'  genent  / 

1  In  the  earlier  draft  iv.  140:  was  ein  guter  liblicher  maler.  In  the  draft  IV.  141, 
earlier  still  than  iv.  140,  there  is  no  mention  of  Jacobus. 
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van  vcncdig  geporn  /  cin  lil)liclier  niolcr  l)cr  wics  mir,  man  vnd 
weib  /  dy  cr  aws  dcr  mas  gcmacht  hct  das  icli  awff  dysc  /cit  lil)r 
schen  wolt  was  scin  maimmg  wcr  gcwcst  dan  cin  new  kunigreich  /  vnd 
wen  iclis  hett  so  wolt  irli  ims  /w  eren  in  trug  i)ringen  gemeinem  nutz 
zw  gut  /  vnd  abcr  ieh  was  zw  der  sclbcn  /cit  nocli  jung  vnd  lict 
nie  tan  solchcm  ding  gehort  /  vnd  dy  kunst  ward  mir  fast  lil)cn  / 
vnd  nam  dy  ding  zw  find  /  wy  man  solche  ding  mocht  zw  wegen 
pringen  /  Dan  mir  wolt  diser  forgemelt  Jacobus  scincn  grunt  nit  klcrlich 
anzeigen  das  merckett  ich  woll  an  im  /  Doch  nam  icli  meia  eygcn  ding 
fiir  mych  /  vnd  Las  den  fitrufium,  der  bcsc.lircibt  cin  wenig  van  der 
glidmas  eincs  mans'  /  Also  van  oder  aws  den  zwcicn  obgenanten  manen 
hab  ich  mcincn  anfang  genumcn  /  vnd  hab  dornoch  aws  meinem 
fiirnemen  gesucht  van  dag  zw  dag,  Vnd  was  ich  zw  solchem  erfunden 
hab  /  so  vill  mir  miiglich  ist,  will  ich  das,  Van  der  Jungen  wegen  an  dag 
legen  /  vnd  mich  nit  vndersten,  dy  grossen  meister  zw  lernen  /  dy 
do  pessers  wissen  /  Aber  gern  van  inen  vnderwisen  wollen  werden  / 
Aws  solchem  hab  ich  mich  entschlossen,  vngeachtet  aller  nachred  Ewch 
meinem  liben  hern  vnd  frewnd  /  awff  ewer  ansuchen  vill  mer  schuldige 
gehorsam  zw  leisten  /  dan  durch  abschlag  des  selben  vndanckbarlich  zw 
erscheinen  /  Ich  hab  awch  klein  zweifell,  so  ich  den  Jungen  mein  mil, 
arbeit,  verschleissung  langer  zeit  mit  fersawmnus  des  gewins  /  mein 
erfunder  ler  werd  mit  teillen,  Sy  werden  solchs  awff  ir  ferpessrung  mit 

gutem  willen  annemen  /  dan  west  ichs  pesser,  so  wolt  ich  ins  awch 

{ends  abruptly). 

Vol.  IV.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Dem  fursichtigen  hochacht  parn  vnnd  erbern  Wiliibalden  Birck- 
haimer  des  rats  zu  Niirmberg  meinem  giinstigen  herrn  vnd  gepieter  / 
Empeut  ich  Albrecht  Diirer  daselbst  /  Mein  willig  dienst  mit  sonnderem 
geneigten  vleiss  vnnd  willen  /  wiewol  ich  onzweiffenlich  dafur  acht  /  das 
dis  mein  furgenommen  wergk  von  etlichen  /  nit  wenig  gestrafft  /  mir 
audi  fur  ein  vnwissenhait  vnnd  furnemsthe  durstigkheit  verwisen  werd 
darumb  das  ich  mich  alls  der  so  mit  geringer  vernufft  begabt  vnnd  kein 
sonnderen  konnst  vnnd  schickligkheit  fursehen  ist  /  das  so  ich  nye 
gelesen   oder   von   yemand    gelernten    zuberschreiben    vnd    annderen 

^  The  early  draft  iv.  141  opens  abruptly  with  the  following  sentence:  Noch  dem 
sich  zwischen  vns  zw  mermolen  hat  begeben  das  wir  zw  red  worden  sind  van  allerey 
kiinsten  vnd  vnder  anderen  ich  frogte  ob  awch  piicher  forhanden  weren  dy  do  fan 
der  gestalt  der  menschen  lerten  zw  machen  fernam  ich  von  ewch  sy  weren  gewest 
aber  pey  vns  nit  entg^n  Dorawff  ich  noch  nials  flu-  mich  selbs  siichte  /  vnd  was  ich  fan 
solchen  dingen  fant  vnd  machet  das  pracht  ich  zw  ewch  das  irs  besichtigt  do  fermeint 
ir  ich  solt  soliches  lassen  aws  gen. 
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anzuzaigen  vnterstee  /  hab  ich  doch  gedacht  vnd  mich  dess  entschlossen 
vngeachtet  vorsteender  verhassung  vnd  neyds  der  mir  hierauss  vermutlich 
eruolgen  mag  euch  meinem  sonderen  vertreulichen  hcrrn  vnnd  freund 
vff  ewr   ansuchen   deshalben    mermalen  an  mich   beschehen  vil  mer 
willfarige    gehorsam  zulaistcn  /  dann   diirch   abschlag  vund  waygenmg 
desselben     vndanckparlich     zuerschcinen  /  zweiffel    doch    nit  /  dhweil 
gemelt  mein  anzaigen  dess  so  ich  nit  mit  geringem  vlciss  auch  stetter 
anheltiger   muhe   vnnd    arbait    vnnd    darzu    mercklicher    versaumnus 
meiner  narung  /  vil  zeit  erlangt  hab  aus  einem  guten  getrewen  grund  / 
vnnd  nemUch  daraus  fleust   solchs  alles  gemainen  gcprauch   zu   nutz 
zueroffnen  /  das  mir  das  durch  keinen  fromen  redhchen  oder  geschickten 
zu  vngutem  ausgelegt  vnnd  verwisen  /  sonnder  mein  gutwilHge  begirhche 
naigung  wolgefeUig  angenomen  vnnd  gelobt  werd  /  vnd  nachdem  ich 
nun    dafur   halt  /  dass   gemelter   mein    vleiss   vnd    langwirige   arbait  / 
nit  gantz  vergebenlich  vnnd  on  frucht  sein  soil  /  will    ich    dester    mit 
mynderer  beschwerd  solchs  vorsteenden  hass  (der  nymands  verschont) 
gewarten  /  vnnd  meinen  misgonnern  vnnd  neydern  angezaigts  wergks 
allein   mit   dieser  antwurt  begegnen  /  das  vil  geringer  sey  ein    solch 
furnemen  zustraffen  /  dann   zuuolbringen  /  vnnd  ist  wol  war  /  wo  die 
bucher  vnnd  anzaigung  der  alten  meister  so  von  der  kunst  des  malens 
geschriben   haben    noch  voraugen  were  /  diese  mein  arbeit  nit  allein 
vermessenlich  sonnder  auch  als  vberflussg  zuachten  /  dhweil  aber  die 
pucher  pamphili  macedonis  der  anfengklich  in  der  kunst  /  des  malens 
nit  sonnder  schickligkheit  begabt  gewesen  ist  /  vnnd  zuuor  in  arith- 
metrica  vnd  geometria  /  an  die  er  vermaint  diese  kunst  nit  volkomenlich 
zusein  /  desgleichen  des  hochgeachten  malers  Appellis  vnnd  annderer 
bucher  in  denen  die  ler  mergemelter  kunst  begriffen  gewest  ist  /  durch 
leng   der   zeit   vergangen    sein  /  so   acht   ich    nit  fur  vngeschickt  /  ob 
ich  mich    nach    gewonhait   der  alten  dis  mein   furgenomen  werck  in 
schrifften    zubringen   vnterstee  /  vff   das    solche   kunst   durch    tegliche 
merung  mit  der  zeit  wider  zu  ir  vorigen  wirdigkhait  gelangen  mog  / 
wiewol  mein  gemute  gantz  nit  ist  /  yemand  dadurch  zuuerpinden  /  das 
er  dieser  meiner  newgefunden  leer  /  als  ob  die  gantz  volkomen  der- 
massen  anhahe  /  das  er  nit  einen  trit  dauon  weichen  soil  /  zuuor  dhweil 
die  natur  bishere  der  gestalt  nit  abgenomen  das  ir  vnmoglich  noch  mer 
furtreffenlichere  vnnd  schicklichere  kunst  an  tag  zubringen  /  deshalb 
mag   vnnd   soil   sich    ein   yeder   meiner   vnterrichtung  vnnd  leer   ge- 
prauchen  /  so  lang  ime  das  gefellig  erscheint  /  oder  er  ein  nutzers  vnnd 
pessers  verhofft  zubegreiffen  /  dann  gar  ein  schlechte  einfeltige  vernufft 
ist  /  die  zu  yeder  zeit  allein  annderen   nachuolgt  /  vnnd  aus  ir  selbs 
aigen  schickligkhait  nichtzit  weyss  zuerfindcn  darumb  auch  dieselben 
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nachiiolgcr  vorgefundncr  kunst  von  den  altcn  meistern  vnnd  poetcn  / 
nit  vnbillich  /  als  die  grobcn  bcstia  odcr  tliier  gcnant  wcrdcn  /  spricht 
audi  Qiiintilianiis  das  nir.htzit  armtscligcrs  scy  /  dann  so  ciner  die 
vnterwcissung  die  cr  anfcngklich  an  sich  gcnonicn  dcm  klayd  das  er 
crstlich  von  seiner  muter  empfangen  hat  /  glcichmessig  verwar  /  dcmnacli 
soil  ein  yeder  uss  solichem  meinen  anzaigen  also  nialen  /  das  ime  dauon 
diese  hoffnung  erwachs  /  mit  der  zeit  noch  nutzlicliere  ding  zubeschreiben 
vnnd  an  den  tag  zubringen  /  vnd  so  das  l)esc]iehen  wirdet  diese  konnst 
sonnders  zweiffcls  zu  solichem  auffnemen  raichen  /  das  sie  auch  den  altcn 
gleich  sein  mag  /  dann  was  soUten  sich  die  maler  'J  eutscher  nation  nit 
vntersteen  bedorffen  /  so  sie  zu  dem  geprauch  irer  hendt  /  darinn  on  das 
geschick  sein  /  auch  die  kunst  vnnd  vnterwcissung  der  sie  bishere  allein  in 
mangel  sein  gestanden  werden  vbcrkomen  /  vnd  ob  wol  diese  mein  leer 
vnnd  anzaigung  /  als  vnschicklich  oder  vnfruchtpar  veracht  wirdet  /  das 
stell  ich  in  seinen  werdt  vnd  vnwerdt  /  ist  auch  daran  nit  hoch  gelcgen  / 
dann  ain  yeder  ist  ganntz  vnbedrangt  dieselben  kunst  wider  seinen 
willen  zugeprauchen  /  mag  auch  der  mussig  steen  /  vnnd  doch  das  so  er 
fur  nichten  acht  /  den  begerenden  angezaigter  kunst  gestatten  /  das 
zaig  ich  aber  nit  darumb  an  /  das  ich  nit  mog  gedulden  diese  mein 
vnterrichtung  vnnd  anzaigung  ob  die  fruchtpar  oder  vnfruchtpar  sey  / 
zubewegen  /  sonnder  die  zuuor  vnnd  che  daruber  geurtailt  werd  mit 
vleiss  zulesen  /  auch  recht  vnnd  mit  einem  grund  zuermessen  /  dann 
wo  sich  der  schuster  der  dem  grossen  Maler  Appeilis  sein  gemeld  / 
vermainet  zustraffen  /  diese  mein  kunst  gleicher  weyse  zuvrtailen  vnnd 
als  vntuglich  zuuernichten  vntersteen  wurd  Soil  er  gedencken  nit  weiter 
dann  vber  den  zockel  das  ist  /  vber  das  so  er  gelernt  hat  vnd  verstendig 
ist  /  vrtail  zufellen  /  dhweil  nymant  vber  das  gemeld  rechten  verstand 
haben  kan  /  der  das  neben  der  kunst  auch  mit  den  henden  nit  getriben 
hat  /  darumb  sagt  Vitruvius  in  dem  recht  vnnd  wol  das  die  die  sich 
vnntersteen  mit  den  henden  vnd  dem  werck  on  die  kunst  zuarbaiten 
das  so  sie  begem  nit  erlangen  /  desgleichen  die  die  sich  allein  der  kunst 
vnnd  vernufft  geprauchen  annders  nit  dann  dem  schein  vnnd  nit  dem 
volkomenlichem  werck  nachstellen  Die  ihenen  aber  so  sich  in  den 
beden  vben  /  nemlich  die  kunst  lernen  /  vnnd  dabey  das  wergk  vnter 
die  hennd  nemen  /  mogen  allein  gelangen  zu  dem  volkomen  ennde  dess 
sie  begeren  /  deshalben  ist  den  vrtailern  meines  furgenomen  wercks  wol 
not  vber  die  bede  einen  rechten  verstand  zu  haben  /  damit  sie  durch 
mangel  der  kunst  kein  vngeschickte  vrtail  fellen  /  oder  so  sie  on  hilff 
vnnd  handtraich  der  hennd  ir  vertrawen  allein  in  die  kunst  zusetzen 
vermainen  von  den  maler  knaben  gleich  dem  grossen  konig  Alexandro 
nit  verspot  werden  /  vnnd  nachdem  zuuor  in  dieser  vnnd  der  gleichen 
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kunsten  /  der  neyd  nit  wenig  regirt  /  stet  bey  mir  in  keynem  zweyffel  / 
das  mir  von  etlichen  verwisen  werd  /  das  ich  diese  verporgne  vnd 
haimliche  kunst  /  dem  gemainen  mann  also  eroffnen  vnnd  an  den  tag 
bring  /  dem  antwurt  ich  aber  das  sich  vor  zeiten  die  alten  weysen 
maister  vnterstanden  ir  kunstlich  fund  vnnd  ergangen  sachen  vnnd 
geschichten  nit  mynder  vernufftiglich  dann  nutzbarlich  zebeschreiben  / 
damit  die  durch  neyd  oder  trackhait  nit  verdruckt  wurden  /  dann 
wo  sie  durch  solch  ir  arbait  muhe  vnnd  vleiss  den  nachkommenden 
nit  also  gedient  /  weren  nit  allein  der  grossen  konig  vnnd  mechtigen 
herrn  nam  vnnd  that  durch  leng  der  zeit  vergessen  sunder  auch  alle 
kunst  vnnd  haimligkheit  der  natur  so  durch  die  weysen  philosophos 
dem  menschlichen  geschlecht  zu  nutz  erfunden  sind  nymer  an  das  liecht 
komen  /  darumb  als  denselben  vmb  solchs  alles  hoch  zudancken  ist  / 
also  sind  auch  herwiderumb  die  neydischen  gemut  /  die  diesem  anzaigen 
vnnd  darbringen  entgegen  vnnd  wider  sind  /  billich  zuuerwerffen  /  ich 
will  auch  des  halben  in  nachuolgung  lobwirdiger  gewonhaiten  vil  lieber 
gestrafft  /  dann  in  verachtung  derselben  von  den  neidischen  gelobt 
werden  /  vnnd  wolte  got  /  das  ich  alle  die  so  zu  erlangung  dieser  kunst 
begirlich  sein  /  nit  allein  mit  schrifften  vleissig  vnterweisen  sonder  auch 
die  ihnen  die  des  wirdig  vnnd  vehig  weren  nach  meinem  geringen 
vermogen  mit  den  henden  lernen  mocht  /  das  wolt  ich  /  on  verdries  mit 
gutem  willen  vnnd  allem  vleiss  volstrecken  /  Nit  allein  darumb  /  das  ich 
durch  solchs  ain  ewige  gedechtnus  zuerlangen  verhofft  /  sonnder  auch 
got  dem  almechtigen  /  der  ein  geber  ist  aller  guttat  /  wo  nit  wirdigklich 
doch  mit  moglicher  diemutigkhait  /  danksagung  damit  zuerweysen 
vertrawet  /  vff  das  ich  aber  dem  neyd  zum  tayl  auch  einbeungen  thue  / 
so  gib  ich  den  strafferen  angezaigter  meiner  kunst  hiemit  zuuersteen  / 
das  dieses  puchlein  vnnd  anzaigen  nit  fur  die  vngeschickten  vnnd 
faulen  /  die  zu  teglicher  vbung  vnnd  arbait  nit  genaigt  sein  /  dhweil  es 
denselben  gantz  vndiensliich  vnnd  also  on  frucht  ist  /  als  ob  es  nit 
ausgangen  /  sonnder  fur  die  geschickten  verstendigen  vnnd  arbaitsamen 
von  mir  begriffen  /  vnnd  an  den  tag  gepracht  wirdet  /  dann  die  so  des 
nutz  zuempfahen  vermainen  /  mussen  sich  des  mit  vleissiger  muhe 
arbait  vnnd  vbung  geprauchen  /  hab  aber  euch  /  vnndter  alien  meinen 
herrn  vnd  freunden  /  als  dem  ich  bishere  /  mit  gantz  vertreulicher 
naygung  zugethan  gewest  bin  /  wirdig  geacht  /  euch  diese  mein  arbait 
zuzeschreiben  /  nit  allein  darumb  das  ich  euch  fur  den  der  zu  alien 
kunsten  sonnder  lust  vnd  naygung  tregt  /  erkannt  hab  /  sonnder  das  ich 
auch  ein  beschirmer  dieser  meins  anzaigens  vnnd  darbringens  auch 
einen  beschutz  gegen  dem  waffen  des  Neyds  zu  haben  gedenck  /  dann 
warumb  wollt  ir  mich  nit  billich  gegen  denselben  neydischen  meinen 
C.  D.  17 
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misgonncrii  vorfeclitcn  /  dhwcil  ii  iiiic  h  docli  nil  allcin  mil  frcuntlichcr 
cnnamm^  daliin  bcrcdct  /  sunder  aurh  /iiin  layl  (lurch  slatlichcn  crnst 
dar/.u  Vermont  \\:\\)[  diosc  kunst  nil  l)cy  niir  /ubchaltcn  sonndcT 
gcMnaincni  nut/.lichcni  t;ci)rau(Mi  /u  gulcni  vnnd  auffncnicn  /  zucroffncn  / 
darund)  wollct  /  l)it  ich  /  als  dcr  furlrdllirlisl  vnlcr  mcincn  frcundcn 
gulwillii;  dieses  mein  ])urhlein  /  als  ein  fruehtj)arlichc  hanlraich  der 
kunst  l)e|;iriL;en  nienschen  /  auch  ein  sonndere  an/aigunf^  vnnser  beder 
ynier  werenden  vnabnemendcn  freuntschafft  /  gutwillig  von  niir  annemcn 
vnnd  empfahen  /  vnnd  beschuldigt  euch  selbs  /  das  ir  mich  dieser  zeit 
(in  welcher  alle  kunst  teutscber  lannd  in  auffnemcn  ist)  mer  /u 
vngeschickten  reden  gemussigt  /  dann  zu  vernufftigeni  schweigen 
verursacht  habt  /  vnnd  ob  ich  wol  dies  niein  anzaigen  als  der  so  nit 
gelert  /  sonnder  seine  tag  mil  farben  vnnd  malen  vmbgangen  ist  /  nit 
so  niit  zierlichen  geschickten  worten  als  die  notturfft  eruordert  an  den 
tag  bringen  mag  /  bit  ich  euch  sonnders  vleis  /  erman  auch  alle  fromme 
menschen  /  das  sie  mer  auffmerckung  vff  grund  der  sachen  /  dann 
scheinparliche  wort  haben  woUen  /  Mit  begere  wieuor  /  das  mich  keiner 
zustraffen  /  oder  dis  mein  schreiben  zuuerachten  vntersteen  woll  er  hab 
dann  zuuor  solchs  gelesen  vnnd  verstannden  /  will  mich  damit  euch  als 
meinen  gunstigen  herrn  beuolhen  haben. 


Vol.  IV.   109.     See  above,  p.  232. 

Nymant  acht  das  ich  so  fermessen  sey  das  ich  meinte  ich  wolte  sy 
ein  wunder  kostlich  puch  machen  oder  mich  vber  ander  erheben  das 
sey  weit  von  mir  dan  ich  weis  daz  woll  das  kleiner  ferstand  vnd 
geringe  fernunft  in  disen  meinen  nochfolgette  plichlen  erfunden  wiirt 
ich  weis  awch  der  folkumenheit  nit  pey  triir  das  ich  ein  solch  ding 
machte  do  mit  etwas  trefflichs  in  erfunden  mocht  werden  noch  dan 
wy  woll  ich  mich  besorg  van  etlichen  einer  klein  vngunst  danocht 
hab  ich  mich  vnder  wiinden  dis  mein  wenigs  fermiigen  so  vill  mir 
gott  ferleicht  getrewHch  aws  gutem  hertz  einem  itlichen  leser  mit  zw 
teillen  vnd  sunderlich  den  jungen  kunstbegirigen  geseln  zw  niitz  dorum 
pit  ich  dieselben  sy  wollen  solch e  einfeltige  vndericht  gutwillig  van  mir 
annemen  vnd  sich  heiit  van  mir  beniigen  lassen  pis  das  sy  van  ein 
andern  eins  pessern  bericht  werden.  Dan  man  weis  das  dise  kunst 
der  menschlichen  mos  ist  ferloren  worden  vnd  lang  zeit  nit  im 
prawch  gewest  dan  was  sich  in  anderthalb  hundert  jorn  wider  ange- 
fangen  hat.  Aber  dy  solches  wider  angefangen  haben  vns  noch  nichtz 
awfgerissen  vnd  schriftlich  an  dag  geprocht.  Dorin  ist  der  mangell 
der  lermeister  gros  pey  vns  vnd  dorin  ist  schwer  einem  itlichem  aws 
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fernunft  vnd  eygner  vbung  solchs  zw  suchen  vnd  finden.  Ich  weis 
vvoll  vvy  schwer  es  ankumt  vnd  dorin  pit  ich  dy  selben  grossen  meister 
vnderdeniglych  so  doch  for  der  itzigen  wider  erwaxsung  in  tavvssen 
joren  nix  erfunden  ist  das  vns  zw  kumen  sey  dordurch  solche  kunst 
gar  erloschen  ist  /  sy  wollen  ir  gab  dy  sy  van  gott  empfangen  haben 
vns  mit  teillen  dorin  pyt  ich  dyselbigen  welcher  vnder  ewch  sey  der 
solche  niitzlich  gute  kunst  pey  im  ferporgen  hab  der  geb  solchs  an 
dag  vnd  teils  miltiglich  den  anderen  mit.  Dan  ich  hoff  hy  mit  dyselben 
grossen  meister  zw  reitzen  so  sy  sehen  das  ich  ein  gering  ding  dar 
lassen  aws  gen  das  sy  dan  mit  grossen  eren  mit  irer  grossen  kunst 
herfiir  wischen  den  will  ich  dan  wo  sy  mich  mersterln  (?) 

regyster  vber  dis  erst  piichlen. 

1.  ein  fored. 

2.  wy  man  den  teiller  sol  fersten  vnd  prawchen. 

3.  ein  man  messen  van  siben  hawbt  lengen. 

4.  wy  man  den  fergleicher  fersten  vnd  prawchen  soil. 

5.  ein  weib  fan  siben  hawbt  lengen. 

6.  ein  man  van  achthalber  hawbt  lenge. 

7.  ein  weib  van  achthalber  hawbt  lenge. 

8.  ein  man  van  acht  hawbt  lengen. 

9.  ein  weib  van  acht  hawbt  lengen. 

10.  ein  man  fan  newn  hawbt  lengen. 

11.  ein  weib  van  newn  hawbt  lengen. 

12.  ein  man  van  zehn  hawbt  lengen. 

13.  ein  weib  van  zehn  habt  lengen. 

14.  sunderlich  ein  mans  hawbt  genewer  beschriben  dan  for. 

15.  den  vbertrag  wy  man  der  fersten  vnd  prawchen  soil. 

16.  desgleychen  ein  mans  hant. 

17.  awch  ein  mans  fus. 

18.  ein  frawen  hawbt. 

19.  wy  man  ein  hawbt  ergrossern  mag. 

20.  ein  Jungs  kind. 

21.  wy  lang  das  weib  gegen    man  vnd  das   kint  gegen  der  miiter 

sein  soil. 


Vol.  IV.  55  b.     Translation,  p.   233. 

Das  ist  noch  zw  machen. 
zu  ersten  beschreib  ein  man  der  do  7  hawbt  lang  sei. 
dy  regell  zw  den  treien  teiln  im  leib  / 

mit  dem  hohen  kopff  /  vnd  beschreib  das  (crossed  out,  later  addi- 
tions:) vnd  mach  dorzw,  vnd  mach  das  hawbt. 

17 — 2 
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DoriKuh  l)cschrL'ib  im  gciiicb  ciii  wcib. 


Das  ist  gcmaclit. 
Es  ist  gcmacht  dcr  iiian  \an  8  hawht  Icngcn  vnd  3  mall  gciidcrl. 


Das  ist  zw  machen. 
Sein  hawbt  hciU   viul  fiis  zw  beschrcibcn  soil  i(  h  noch   than. 


Das  ist  gcmacht. 
Kin  wcib  van  8  hawbt  Icngcn  derm  fordcrn  man  gemes. 


Das  ist  gcmacht. 


Das  ist  zw  machen. 
Des  weibs  hawbt  cygentlich  zw  beschreiben  soli  ich  noch  machen. 

Das  ist  zw  machen. 
Ein  man  van  9  hawbt  lengen  /  vnd  sein  weib. 


Das  ist  zw  machen. 
Ein  man  van   10  hawbt  lengen  /  vnd  sein  weib. 


Das  ist  zw  machen. 
Ein  Jungs  kint  das  soil  ^  van  der  mans  leng  haben. 


Vol.  IV.  60.     See  above,  p.  242,  note. 

Dan  ein  itlicher  der  for  nit  molen  noch  schneiden  hat  gelernt 
dordurch  er  dy  linen  der  gestalt  eines  menschen  durch  ein  geprawch 
vnd  gewisheit  der  haut  dem  leben  gemes  weis  zw  zihen  mit  zw  gehen 
vnd  ab  nemen  so  wiird  desselben  weg  nit  gut  zw  sehen  noch  gut 
geschetzt  vnd  ob  er  geleich  dy  mas  der  glider  woll  weis  /  dan  geprawch 
vnd  ferstand  mus  pey  ein  ander  sein. 

Vol.  IV.  37"^.     See  above,  p.  242,  note. 

Nym  ein  solchs  peyspil. 

Item  almenschen  vnd  alhunt  vnd  der  gleichen  ding  sind  gleich  in 
irem  geschlecht  an  ein  ander  darum  das  sy  menschen  oder  hund  sind  aber 
in  der  gestalt  dy  dy  mas  an  trift  sind  sy  vngeleich  an  ein  ander  dorum 
gibt  dy  vndeschiden  mos  nit  das  ein  mensch  ein  hund  sey  vnd  wyderum 
dorum  red  ich  itz  van  eim  menschen  zw  dem  prawch  wir  ein  vrteill. 
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Vol.  IV.  37.     Translation,  p.  250. 

Kin  guL  bild  kann  aiisserhalb  fleis  vnd  miie  nit  gcmacht  wcrden  / 
deshalb  soli  das  for  wolbesiinncn  werden  e  mann  mit  inn  das  werck 
tryt  /  das  es  gerct  nit  angefert  /  vm  das  die  linien  seiner  form  weder  mit 
zirkeln  noch  richtscheit  gemacht  miigcn  werden  /  siinder  vann  punct  zu 
puncten  mit  der  hand  gezogen  /  dorum  wiirdet  gar  leichtlich  dorinnen 
gefelet  /  Also  wiirdet  niitz  sein  das  mann  zu  solchen  bildern  der 
menschlichen  mas  gar  fleisig  achthab  /  vnd  alle  ire  arten  diirchsiich  /  vnd 
ich  haltz  darfiir  /  je  geneiier  vnd  geleicher  ein  bild  den  menschen  enlich 
gemacht  wiirdet  /  je  pesser  das  selb  werck  sey  /  dann  so  man  aiis  filen 
wolgestalter  menschen  /  an  einem  itlichen  sein  hiibschtes  teill/  inn  ein 
bild  ordenlich  zii  samen  bringet  /  das  ein  solch  werck  woll  zu  loben  sey 
— Aber  etlich  sind  einer  andern  meinvng  /  reden  darfan  wie  die  men- 
schen solten  sein  /  solchs  will  ich  mit  inen  nit  krigen  /  ich  halt  aber  inn 
solchem  die  natur  fiier  meister  /  vnd  der  menschen  wan  fiier  irsall  / 
Einmall  hat  der  schopfer  dye  menschen  gemacht  wie  sie  miisen  sein  / 
vnd  ich  halt  das  die  recht  wolgestalt  vnd  hiibscheit  vnder  dem  haufifen 
aller  menschen  begriffen  sey/  welcher  das  recht  heraiiszihen  kann/ dem 
will  ich  mer  folgen  /  dann  dem  der  ein  neii  erdichte  mas  der  die 
menschen  kein  teill  gehabt  haben  machen  will  /  dann  ein  mall  miis  die 
menschliche  gestalt  beleiben  abgeschiden  van  andern  creaturn  sie 
machens  sunst  wie  sie  woUen  /  ob  ich  aber  hie  dorum  angetzogen 
wiirde  /  ich  stellet  selbs  besunder  seltzam  massen  der  pilder  /  vm  das  will 
ich  mit  nymant  streiten  /  aber  dannacht  sind  sie  dorum  nit  vnmensch- 
lich  ich  setz  sie  aber  dorum  so  weit  fan  ein  ander  /  das  ein  itlicher 
vrsach  doraiis  nem  /  vnd  acht  hab  wo  inn  bediinck  das  ich  im  zufill 
Oder  zu  wenig  thu  wider  die  natiirlichen  gestalt  /  das  er  das  selbe  meyde 
vnd  der  natiir  folge  /  dann  man  findet  mencherley  vnderschid  inn 
allerley  landen  /  wer  weit  reiset  der  wiirt  es  also  finden  vnd  selbs  for 
aiigen  sehen  /  van  der  hiibschten  gestalt  der  menschen  rotten  wir  Aber 
der  macher  der  welt  weis  wie  die  inn  einer  perschan  sein  solt  /  wir 
kiimen  schwerlich  fan  weiten  ein  wenig  hintzu  wen  es  woll  gerett  /  dann 
wir  haben  eigen  vnderschidlich  sin  /  vnd  der  meinste  teill  die  irem 
wolgefallen  allein  folgen  die  irren  gewonlich  /  deshalb  mir  /ufolgen  will 
ich  auch  nymant  bereden  /  dann  ich  thu  so  vill  ich  mag  aber  mir  selbs 
nit  geniig. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

TIIK   THEORY   OF   FORTIFICATION. 

Our  account  of  Diircr's  works  as  an  author  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  notice  of  his  book  on  Fortifications, 
although,  to  the  student  of  art,  it  presents  few  matters  of 
interest.  The  subject  always  possessed  a  certain  fascination 
for  Durer  from  the  days  when,  in  his  WanderjaJire,  he  made 
sketches  of  the  Veiiedigcr  Klausen  (Louvre),  the  Welsch  ScJUoss 
(Haussmann  Collection),  and  other  castles  (Louvre  and  Bremen). 
Early  association  endeared  the  Niirnberg  Veste  to  his  heart ; 
picturesque  combinations  of  massive  walls  and  frowning  rocks 
could  not  fail  of  attraction  for  his  artist's  eye,  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  met  with  them.  He  was  led  on  once  again  from  the 
picturesque  to  the  scientific  point  of  view,  from  making  drawings 
of  castles  to  considering  how  they  should  best  be  planned. 

The  subject  of  fortification  attracted  much  attention  in 
Diirer's  day,  for  the  security  of  every  man's  life  and  property 
depended  upon  the  strength  of  his  city's  defences.  The  Re- 
nascence was  changing  the  tactics  of  war  as  it  changed  every- 
thing else.  Artillery  was  being  developed,  and  gas  was  winning 
its  victory  over  muscle.  Old  defences,  like  old  political  and 
social  structures,  had  to  be  changed.  DUrer  in  this,  as  in  all  else, 
accurately  reflected,  but  with  the  brightness  of  concentration, 
the  thoughts  of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  his  day.  His  methodizing 
mind  reduced  to  form  the  subjects  upon  which  his  fellows 
chattered  and  gossiped.  They  went  to  see  the  new  great  gun  of 
Nurnberg;  he  went  to  sketch  and  engrave  it.  His  piercing 
intellect  failed  not  in  this  also  to  see  deeper  than  others  saw. 

In  October  1527  he  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  his 
experience,  invention,  and  reasoning,   in  the  form   of  a  book 
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entitled  Untcrricht  ztir  Befestigung  der  Stddte  Schldsser  imd 
Flecken,  or  "  Teaching  about  the  Fortification  of  Towns,  Castles, 
and  Places."  The  following  editions  appeared  at  later  dates, 
testifying  to  the  popularity  of  the  book. 

A  Latin  translation,  published  by  Ch.  Wechelus,  Paris,  1535. 
A  reprint  of  the  original  German  edition,  published 

by  J.  Janssen,...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Arnheim,  1603. 

A  modernized  German  edition  with  notes  ...  Berlin,  1823. 

Another  modernized  German  edition  with  notes  Berlin,  1840. 
A    French  translation  (with  introduction)   by  A. 

Ratheau  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Paris,  1870. 

The  British  Museum  volumes  contain  some  five-and-twenty 
sheets,  leaves,  and  scraps  cut  out  of  full-sized  leaves,  bearing 
text  or  diagrams  prepared  for  the  Theory  of  Fortification. 
Almost  all  the  diagrams  are  accurately  reproduced  in  the 
printed  volume.  Amongst  them,  for  instance,  is  the  design  for 
the  brick  arches  of  the  bastey  (ill.  19*),  and  the  figure  showing 
cannon  on  the  rampart  (ill.  42).  The  large  plan  of  the  town 
(IV.  126,  129)  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  In  the  published 
work.  There  are  also  drawings  of  m.achines  (ill.  44),  and  plans 
for  fortifications  (ill.  56,  164,  165).  A  large  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  magazines  (ill.  135,  136)  was  not  used  in  the  printed 
book. 

The  Theory  of  Fortification  was  not  the  outcome  of  long- 
continued  labour,  in  the  sense  that  the  Books  of  Hnnian 
Proportions  were.  Its  paragraphs  were  not  written  and  corrected 
and  rewritten.  They  were  apparently  jotted  down  at  odd  times, 
and  then  transcribed,  after  one  revision,  into  the  printer's  copy. 
Vol.  IV.  19  presents  a  characteristic  example  of  the  method 
followed  by  DUrer  in  this  and  other  similar  cases.  Each  two  or 
three  sentences  have  been  erased  as  they  were  copied  out.  The 
author  is  again  seen  inserting  little  notes  on  the  progress  of  his 
work,  for  instance  dis  alles  hab  ich  hernach  aifgerissen,  doubtless 
in  reference  to  some  illustration,  which  had  then  been  drawn. 
We  never  meet  with  more  than  one  corrected  draft  for  a  single 
passage. 

It  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  discuss  this  book  from  the 
military  point  of  view.     That  has  been   sufficiently  done    by 
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competent  writers'.  The  briefest  rcsiiiiu^  must  here  suffice. 
Accordinp^  to  I\I.  Ratlieau,  to  wliose  tr.iuslatioii  I  am  much 
iiulehted,  the  woil^  ma}-  he  chvidecl  into  seven  [)aits,  describini^ 
respectively, 

1.  Forts  to  be  erected  i)rincip;dly  at  llic  angles  of  town  walls. 

2.  A  ditferent  kind  oi  angle  fort,  the  scarj)  of  which  does  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  die  ground.  A  casenialed  gallery  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  scarp. 

3.  A  third  kind  of  fort,  scjuarc,  hut  for  tlic  slight  rounding  of  the 
face. 

4.  The  ideal  head-quarters  of  a  king,  of  which  more  presently. 

5.  A  J^)lock-house  to  protect  a  i)osition,  thus  described  :  "  If  a 
prince  had  in  his  land  a  narrow,  level  place  lying  between  the  sea,  or 
some  large  water,  and  a  hill  or  lofty  precipice,  and  if  the  precipice  or 
hill  wore  so  siluated  that  no  great  force  could  pass,  and  the  way  between 
the  hill  and  the  water  were  rather  narrow  and  very  long,  he  might  there 
build  a  strong  Block-house  by  which  that  part  of  the  country  would  he 
closed.'" 

6.  How  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  an  old  town,  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  resist  artillery. 

7.  The  mounting  of  certain  pieces  of  artillery — a  brief  note. 

Diirer  dedicated  the  book  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary. 
The  final  draft  of  this  Dedication,  agreeing  accurately  with  the 
printed  copy,  and  showing  scarcely  any  verbal  corrections,  is 
included  amongst  the  London  manuscripts  (iv.  i).  On  the 
back  of  the  same  leaf  the  title  of  the  book  is  written  ^  The 
Dedication  is  here  translated,  because  it  gives  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  author's  intention  in  writing  the  book. 

"  To  the  most  illustrious,  mighty  prince  and  lord.  Lord  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  Flanders,  and 
Tirol,  His  Roman  Imperial  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  Lord,  Regent 
in  the  Holy  Empire,  my  most  gracious  Sire. 

Most  illustrious  mighty  King,  most  gracious  Sire.  During  the 
life-time  of  the  most  illustrious  and  mighty  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
praiseworthy  memory,  your  Majesty's  Lord  and  Grandsire,  I  experienced 
grace  and  favour  from  his  Imperial  Majesty;  wherefore  I  consider  my- 

^  Those  interested  in  the  subject  from  a  military-historical  point  of  view  may  refer 
to  the  following  : — 

C.  von  der  Goltz — A.  D.^s  Einjliiss  auf  die  Entwickelung  der  detitschen  Befesti- 

gungskunst  xw  H.  Grimm — Ueber  Kiinstler  q.\.z.     Vol.  Ii.  pp.  189-203. 
G.  von  Imhof — A.  D.  in  seiner  Bedentung  f.  d.  mod.  Befest,     Nordlingen,  1871. 
Grenzboten,  1872,  p.  143, 
and  the  Introduction  to  the  above  mentioned  French  translation. 
^  Allerley  vndericht  zu  befestigung  der  stett  schloss  vnnd  Hecken. 
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self  no  less  bound  to  serve  your  Majesty  according  to  my  small  powers. 
As  it  happenelii  that  your  Majesty  has  commanded  some  towns  and 
places  to  be  fortified,  I  am  induced  to  make  known  what  little  I  know 
about  these  matters,  if  perchance  it  may  please  your  Majesty  to  gather 
somewhat  therefrom.  For  though  my  theory  may  not  be  accepted  in 
every  point,  still  I  believe  something  will  arise  from  it,  here  and  there, 
useful  not  to  your  Majesty  only,  but  to  all  other  Princes,  Lords,  and 
Towns,  that  would  gladly  protect  themselves  against  violence  and  unjust 
oppression.  I  therefore  humbly  i)ray  your  Majesty  graciously  to  accept 
from  me  this  evidence  of  my  gratitude,  and  to  be  my  most  gracious  lord. 

Your  Royal  Majesty's  most  humble 

Albrecht  DiJRER." 

The  only  other  passage,  likely  to  interest  the  modern  lay 
reader,  is  a  long  description  (which  I  have  freely  curtailed)  of 
Diirer's  idea  for  the  strong  place  of  a  powerful  prince,  the  kind 
of  thing  an  ancient  King  of  Assyria  might  perhaps  have  been 
able  and  willing  to  build  for  the  headquarters  of  his  military 
government,  a  palace  in  peace  and  an  impregnable  fortress  in 
time  of  war. 

The  Fortified  Capital  of  a  Kingdom  '. 

*'  If  a  prince  possesses  a  wide  and  well-situated  country,  and  has  the 
opportunity  of  building  a  strong  Castle  according  to  his  will,  whither  he 
may  retire  at  need  and  defend  himself  from  an  enemy,  let  him  choose 
such  a  position  as  is  hereinafter  described. 

A  level,  fruitful  land  should  first  be  chosen  thereto,  and  this  plain 
should  be  bounded  towards  the  north  by  a  high  wooded  mountain,  so 
that  there  be  no  want  of  timber  or  stone  for  the  building.  Some  strong 
towers  should  be  built  on  the  mountain  and  it  should  be  so  handled 
that  an  enemy  should  find  it  difiicult  of  ascent,  and  the  ways  into  and 
out  of.  these  towers  should  be  secret  and  hidden.  The  whole  plain  can 
be  seen  afar  in  every  direction  from  the  tops  of  these  towers,  so  that 
nothing  can  stir  unperceived,  and  signals  can  thence  be  given  by  hoisting 
baskets,  smoke,  gunshots,  or  fire. 

Moreover  the  Castle  should  be  set  a  short  mile  away  from  the 
mountain,  southwards  in  the  plain.  And  this  chosen  place  should 
have  a  swiftly  flowing  stream  running  by,  south  of  the  Castle,  the  course 
of  which  stream  cannot  be  turned,  and  its  waters  should  be  made  to 
flow  with  a  current  through  all  the  trenches  about  the  Castle.  Therein 
also  may  fish  be  reared.  If  the  trenches  are  to  remain  dry,  games 
may  be  organized  in  them,  such  as  shooting  with  the  bow,  crossbow,  or 
arquebuss,  or  striking  the  ball;  or  gardens  may  be  made  there  for  beasts 
and  trees. 

The  Castle  is  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side  of  which 
shall  have  as  much  as  3400  feet  of  length.  The  site  of  the  Castle  is  to  be 
so  chosen  that  the  four  strongest  winds  shall  spend  their  forces  against  its 

^  Unterricht  zur  Befesligjing,  leaf  D.  i  a. 
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angles.  Thai  is  to  say  llic  liisl  Iwo  angles  arc  to  i)cjinl,  the  one  to  the 
cast,  llie  other  to  the  west;  and  the  other  two  angles,  the  one  to  the 
south  the  other  to  the  north. 

All  around  before  this  Castle  to  the  distance  of  a  short  mile,  or  as 
far  as  a  culverin  can  range,  no  strong  and  lofty  house  nuist  be  built,  nor 
must  any  ditch  or  other  defensible  thing  be  permitted,  'i'he  Castle 
has  but  one  great  gate,  high  and  broad,  on  the  side  of  least  danger  and 
imi)ortance ;  but  there  are  to  be  two  small  entrances,  one  of  which  is 
secret.  The  ramparts  are  continuous  above  the  gates  so  that  men  may 
l)ass  all  along.  Moreover  all  water  and  drainage  shall  pass  out  through 
the  walls  by  strongly  vaulted  passages,  one  through  each  side;  and 
where  the  water  enters  the  trenches,  the  entrance  shall  be  protected  by 
gratings.  The  filth  shall  be  frecjuently  scoured  out  as  ought  to  ])C  done 
in  every  fine  town. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  is  to  be  thus  arranged.  In  the  midst  is 
the  noble  Palace  of  the  King,  established  on  a  site  eight  hundred  feet 
s(iuare,  and  no  corner  is  to  be  cut  off  from  it.  Vitruvius,  the  old 
Roman,  plainly  describes  how  such  a  royal  palace  should  be  built.  The 
Palace  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  gates  with  draw- 
bridges are  to  be  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  so  that  the  king  may,  if  he 
will,  join  himself  swiftly  to  his  people  at  any  point.  A  tower  200  feet 
high  is  to  be  built  at  the  eastern  corner,  having  half  the  breadth  at  the 
top  that  it  has  at  the  bottom.  From  it  a  man  can  see  to  a  great 
distance,  and  a  bell  shall  hang  therein;  and  this  tower  shall  also  be 
used  as  a  choir  and  a  chapel  shall  be  built  in  it. 

When  the  King's  Palace  has  been  built,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
Vitruvius  or  some  other  cunning  workman,  a  square  open  space  must 
be  left  all  about  it,  600  feet  broad.  The  councillors  of  the  king,  his 
servants,  and  workpeople  shall  dwell  within  this  space;  it  shall  more- 
over be  plentifully  furnished  with  wells  or  cisterns,  as  may  happen. 
Outside  this  district  the  first  row  of  walls  shall  be  built ;  they  shall  be 
60  feet  high,  100  feet  broad  at  the  top  and  150  feet  below.  A  trench 
50  feet  deep  and  50  feet  broad  is  in  front  of  this. 

Here  too  must  be  all  that  a  most  powerful  prince  requireth,  great 
and  small  pieces  of  artillery,  likewise  shelters  and  mantelets  and  all 
other  needful  arms  and  equipments,  about  which  experienced  men  of 
war,  who  daily  use  such  things,  will  give  information.  The  prince  must 
likewise  obtain  all  provisions,  materials,  and  other  necessaries  so  that  he 
lack  nothing.  Stalls  for  the  horses  must  be  made  within  the  outer  rampart 
of  masonry ;  2000  horses  might  easily  be  stabled  there  and  provided 
with  all  things  needful.  Beyond  the  broad  square  trench,  on  the  plat- 
form within  the  outer  palisade,  a  large  body  of  foot-soldiers  may  be 
lodged  in  huts.  Thence  they  may  daily  skirmish  with  the  enemy  and 
go  a-foraging  for  provisions. 

The  innkeepers'  houses  are  to  be  built  on  both  sides  before  the  gates 
at  the  outermost  trench.  They  are  to  be  made  low,  of  wood,  and  without 
strength,  so  that  if  the  enemy  occupy  them  he  may  find  no  protection 
in  them  and  do  no  mischief  thence. 

He  now  who,  in  such  a  fortress  furnished  with  all  necessaries,  cannot 
defend  himself  must  lay  the  blame  on  no  one  but  himself,  for  double 
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works  like  these  are  hard  to  take.  For  even  if  the  outer  rampart  of 
masonry  be  cai)tured  by  a  great  force  and  a  powerful  storm,  yet  the 
inner  rampart  is  higher  than  the  outer  and  still  remaineth  unharmed. 
Wherefore  if  the  garrison  be  manly  they  may  drive  the  enemy  forth 
again  by  force,  for  they  are  separated  from  him  by  a  wide  platform  and 
a  deep  trench. 

The  King  shall  allow  no  useless  folk  to  dwell  within  this  Castle,  but 
only  skilful,  pious,  wise,  manly,  experienced,  ingenious  men,  good 
craftsmen  employed  by  the  Castle,  gunfounders,  and  good  marksmen. 
No  one  must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  royal  Castle  save  such  as  the  king 
trusteth  and  to  whom  permission  has  been  given. 

The  King  shall  allow  no  dead  body  to  be  buried  inside  the  trenches 
but  shall  have  a  church-yard  made  near  the  gateway  on  the  side 
towards  the  hill.  Thus  the  west  winds,  which  are  commonest  in  damp 
seasons,  will  carry  the  vapours  away. 

If  it  be  desired  to  build  houses  in  the  open  place  between  the 
Palace  and  the  walls  the  most  advantageous  way  of  arranging  them  in 
conformity  with  all  manner  of  needs  must  first  be  considered.  The 
breadth  of  the  space  as  aforesaid  is  6oo  feet  and  the  length  of  a  side  of 
the  outer  trench  around  the  palace  is  about  1200  feet.  Four  streets  are 
to  be  left  free  each  50  feet  wide.  And  these  same  four  streets  shall 
extend  themselves  each  way,  that  is  in  eight  directions,  till  they  reach 
the  four  sides  of  the  inner  rampart,  so  that  a  man  standing  by  one  of 
the  trenches  may  look  without  hindrance  in  both  directions  as  far  as 
the  ramparts.  Other  four  streets  of  the  same  size  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  four  gates  of  the  King's  Castle  to  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the 
ramparts.  These  streets  are  the  boundaries  which  sever  the  divisions 
and  sites  whereon  the  houses  shall  be  built.  At  the  ends  of  each  of 
these  broad  ways  are  steps,  40  feet  or  more  wide,  whereby  the  inner 
ramparts  may  be  ascended. 

Let  the  side  between  the  east  and  south  corner  be  first  taken  into 
consideration,  and  let  the  gateway  be  set  in  the  midst  of  it  over  against 
the  gateway  of  the  Palace.  And  first  of  all  shall  the  Church  and  that 
which  pertaineth  thereto  be  set  in  the  east  corner,  but  so  that  between 
its  wall  and  the  ramparts  runneth  a  street  five  and  twenty  feet  in 
width  \  The  form  of  the  church  (2)  is  a  square  of  200  feet.  Over  the 
midst  of  its  west  side  a  strong,  square  belfry  tower  (3)  is  to  be  made,  the 

1  Since  the  choir  has  to  be  towards  the  east  the  Church  must  be  set  cornerwise  to 
the  main  walls.     The  accompanying  figure  will  render  the  text  intelligible. 
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side  60  fool  long.  H;ilt"of  Ihc  lower  is  to  sUmd  over  liic  church  and  to 
rest  iijjon  two  strong  i)ilhirs,  and  tlie  other  half  is  to  stand  witliout.  In 
tliis  tower  are  to  be  the  dweUings  of  such  as  attend  to  the  church,  the 
bells,  and  the  clock.  This  tower  is  to  have  a  great  doorway  ;  on 
each  side  of  it  the  church  also  shall  have  a  doorway ;  and,  on  the  left 
hand  as  a  man  entereth,  shall  the  church  have  yet  another  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  same  side  wall.  On  this  side  also  shall  be  placed  the 
sacristy  (4),  five  and  twenty  feet  in  width  and  80  feet  in  length,  ])laced 
along  the  wall  of  the  church.  The  ornaments  for  the  services  of  the 
church  can  easily  be  contained  there. 

Next,  the  priest's  house  (5)  is  to  be  i)lace(l  on  the  right  hand  as  one 
entereth  into  the  church.  A  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  corner, 
60  feet  long  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  ramj)arts.  From  the  end  of 
it  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  ramparts  to  a  point  five 
and  twenty  feet  from  them,  and  then  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  this  to  the  corner  of  the  choir.  Thus  there  remaineth  a  street 
five  and  twenty  feet  wide  between  the  parsonage  and  the  ramparts  as 
aforesaid.  But  in  the  line  thus  drawn,  at  a  distance  of  126  feet 
from  the  outer  corner,  a  point  is  to  be  marked,  and  therefrom  a  line 
is  to  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the 
church.  Thus  there  remaineth  between  the  church  and  the  parsonage 
a  triangle  (6)  over  and  above,  which  shall  be  the  priest's  garden ;  the 
other  shall  be  his  house.  Next  a  triangle  with  a  right  angle  (7)  is  to  be 
drawn  on  the  left  side  of  the  church  towards  the  ramparts,  it  shall  also 
be  a  garden  for  the  i)riest.  Thus  the  sacristy  is  well  guarded  and  the 
priest  nobly  lodged.  The  whole  is  herewith  outlined,  and  in  order  that 
all  may  be  understood  each  thing  is  marked  with  a  particular  sign. 
The  choir  has  its  sign  i,  the  church  2,  the  tower  3,  the  sacristy  4,  the 
parsonage  5,  the  little  garden  6,  the  large  garden  7. 

Now  before  all  else  the  foundries  must  be  ordered,  in  which  every 
kind  of  redsmith's  work,  great  and  small,  may  be  cast ;  that  thus  all 
who,  in  this  Castle,  have  aught  of  bronze  or  copper  to  cast,  be  they  of 
what  trade  they  may,  may  do  it  in  these  buildings,  and  nowhere  else. 
Of  such  foundries  let  four  be  made  each  100  feet  square,  and  let  them 
be  placed  in  the  south  corner  of  the  square,  because  of  the  wind  which 
must  drive  away  the  foul  smoke,  for  throughout  the  year  the  wind 
bloweth  most  from  the  west  and  north.  And  if  the  east  wind  bloweth 
it  likewise  carrieth  away  the  smoke  from  the  Castle.  Only  the  south 
wind,  which  bloweth  but  seldom,  can  bring  this  smoke  to  the  Castle,  so 
I  think  that  these  foundries  stand  at  the  best  protected  place.  These 
foundries  are  to  be  placed  two  together,  with  a  street  50  feet  wide 
between  them,  and  that  they  disturb  not  the  ramparts  they  are  to  be 
severed  therefrom  by  a  street  of  five-and-twenty  feet. 

The  market-place  shall'next  be  ordered  before  the  King's  Gate,  that 
namely  over  against  the  Rampart-Gate  Street.  It  is  to  be  200  feet 
broad  and  300  feet  long.  On  each  side  of  the  space  are  two  plots  for 
building,  each  200  feet  broad  and  406  feet  long.  The  plot  lying  on  the 
right  hand  as  a  man  entereth  into  the  palace  is  first  to  be  divided  in 
half  in  the  midst;  on  the  one  half  towards  the  market  the  Rathhaus  is 
to  be  built,  with  a  court  in  the  midst  60  feet  square,  and  in  the  centre 
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of  it  a  fountain,  if  desired.  No  mercliandise  must  be  admitted  into  the 
Rathhaus,  but  it  must  be  kept  perfectly  free.  The  prison  for  criminals 
shall  be  beneath  the  Rathhaus. 

The  plot  behind  the  Rathhaus  is  to  be  divided  between  four  equal 
houses,  in  the  midst  whereof  is  a  S(|uare  court  set  cornerwise,  so  that 
each  house  has  its  own  three-cornered  garden.  That  gives  it  light 
enough.  The  other  plot  over  against  the  Rathhaus  is  to  be  divided 
into  eight  equal  houses,  which  are  to  be  lighted  by  courts  like  the  four 
houses  behind  the  Ratlihaus. 

Between  these  two  plots  and  the  rampart,  four  blocks  of  houses  are 
arranged,  divided  one  from  another  by  the  streets  leading  to  the 
rampart.  Further  a  street  50  feet  broad  lieth  between  the  rampart  and 
the  houses  alongside  of  it,  and  another  of  like  width  between  the 
houses  and  the  Rathhaus.  Thus  these  houses  are  surrounded  by 
broad,  free  streets,  as  is  well  seeming  for  those  about  a  market-place. 

Two  plots  still  remain  unfilled,  the  one  near  the  church,  the  other 
near  the  foundries.  The  former  is  divided  into  twelve  sites  of  equal 
size  and  those  without  are  again  divided  in  half,  thus  there  are  sixteen 
houses  in  all,  and  there  remaineth  a  noble  open  space  before  the 
church  ;  and  what  belongeth  to  the  church,  that  standeth  apart.  The 
space  on  the  other  side  towards  the  foundries  is  covered  by  two  blocks, 
the  one  of  ten,  the  other  of  twelve  houses ;  thus  there  remaineth  a  vast 
wide  space  about  the  foundries,  so  that  there  is  room  for  the  great 
guns  in  front  of  its  doors. 

Now  the  houses  shall  be  thus  allotted.  Behind  the  Rathhaus  are 
four  houses  and  over  against  the  Rathhaus  are  eight  houses — these  are 
the  houses  of  the  lords.  The  next  blocks  over  against  them  are  for  the 
nobles,  and  those  alongside  of  the  ramparts  are  for  the  captains,  ensigns, 
camp-masters,  and  leading  men  of  war,  that  so  the  gate  may  be  guarded 
by  them  and  that  they  may  ever  be  ready  to  start  forth.  Moreover  as 
they  deal  not  in  trade  they  have  no  need  of  large  houses.  In  the 
houses  near  the  church  such  men  are  established  as  lead  a  quiet  life 
with  their  business ;  but  near  the  foundries,  in  the  houses  there,  red- 
smiths,  founders,  and  all  such  as  do  smithswork  and  the  like  are  placed. 
They  are  well  there  and  ready  for  their  work.  Thus  the  side  between 
the  east  and  south  is  planned  out.  Now  let  the  other  side  between  the 
south  and  west  be  taken  in  hand." 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Dlirer's  style  in 
description.  We  have  adhered  closely  to  his  language,  only 
omitting  and  curtailing  here  and  there.  The  south-west  side  of 
the  square  is  to  be  occupied  by  various  blocks  of  buildings. 
The  two  nearest  to  the  ramparts  are  to  be  arsenals. 

"  These  two  buildings  shall  be  very  strongly  vaulted,  and  good 
cellars  shall  likewise  be  made  underground,  wherein  drink  can  be  well 
stored.  The  two  buildings  are  to  have  low  walls  and  above  them  are 
to  be  vast  roofs  under  which  grain  can  be  stored.  Moreover  care  is  to 
be  taken  that  every  dweller  in  the  place  have  provisions  of  all  kinds  in 
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his  house  for  one  year.     These  two  huil(hngs  iKive  l)iit  few  windows 
low  down  ixnd  tliosc  small;  they  luiisl  be  [^uardtd  witli  i);irli(ular  care." 

Not  far  off  arc  to  be  two  bath  houses,  one  for  men  the  other 
for  women.  Then  there  are  to  be  storehouses  for  carpenters' 
wood,  planks,  and  the  like,  and  in  them  carpenters  and  others 
may  work,  the  men  beinc^  Iodised  close  by.  The  workshops  arc 
surrounded  by  a  lari^e  open  space  for  out-door  work.  Saddlers, 
bridle-makers,  sword-makers,  joiners,  turners,  and  so  forth  arc 
Iodised  in  this  part  of  the  town.  Hither  in  time  of  war  come 
the  masons  from  their  houses  outside  the  town.  In  four  other 
blocks  of  houses  "the  king  establisheth  whomsoever  he  pleaseth." 
This  finishes  the  south-west  side. 

The  greater  part  of  the  north-west  side  is  occupied  by  six- 
teen blocks  of  houses  arranged  in  four  lines  parallel  to  the 
ramparts. 

Here  are  lodged  the  skinners,  cobblers,  greengrocers,  tanners, 
rope-makers,  tailors,  drapers,  weavers,  and  tent-makers.  A 
whole  street  is  given  to  the  small  dealers,  "  for  in  this  Castle  it 
is  very  needful  to  buy  all  manner  of  things  from  them."  A  vast 
storehouse  for  provisions  is  built  in  the  large  open  space  in  the 
north  corner.  Its  low  thick  walls  support  a  strong  vaulted  roof 
Lard,  salt,  dried  meat  and  all  manner  of  food  are  stored  within 
it,  and  oats,  barley,  wheat,  millet,  peas,  lentils,  and  such-like 
are  gathered  under  the  high  roof  above  the  vaulting.  Near  the 
granary  are  located  the  plate-workers,  casque-makers  (with  their 
polishing  mills  erected  by  the  neighbouring  river),  locksmiths, 
and  workers  of  small  objects  in  iron  and  of  such  things  as 
"serve  the  nobles  for  jest  and  earnest,"  also  the  pot  and  pan 
makers,  whitesmiths,  tinmen,  and  those  who  work  metals  with 
the  hand.  One  block  of  houses  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the  King's 
goldsmiths,  painters,  sculptors,  silk-embroiderers,  and  stone- 
masons. 

The  north-east  side  alone  remains.  In  the  centre  of  this  are 
two  houses  facing  one  another,  where  wine  is  sold.  The 
slaughter-house  is  to  be  outside  the  town  near  the  river,  but  the 
butchers  are  to  live  with  the  brewers  and  bakers  in  this  part  of 
the  town,  in  houses  built  upon  vaults.  The  breweries  are  to  be 
just  within  the  outermost  wall.  Twelve  of  the  corner  houses 
which  surround  the  Palace  are  to  be  inns. 
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"The  men  who  do  needful  work  and  have  not  as  yet  been  named, 
and  who  for  their  trade  have  no  need  of  large  dwelHngs,  shall  be  lodged 
in  the  remaining  houses,  the  better  sort  being  nearest  to  the  King's 
Palace.  Such  as  face  the  Palace  trenches  shall  build  shops  under  their 
dwellings  and  let  them  and  the  vaults  to  the  richest  merchants,  such  as 
changers  of  gold  and  silver,  grocers,  linen-drapers,  dealers  in  worked 
silk,  clothing,  and  the  like,  also  an  excellent  apothecary — these  shall 
have  the  best  situations  within,  by  the  King's  Trench.  Next  the  other 
dealers,  who  keep  all  manner  of  small  objects  for  sale,  are  to  be 
distributed,  and  small  shops  to  be  made  for  them.  Those  who  keep 
the  best  goods  have  need  of  the  best  positions.  The  barbers  are  to  be 
planted  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  town. 

Moreover  all  these  houses  are  to  be  built  of  stone  and  separated 
by  good  walls  one  from  another,  that  so  the  King  and  his  folk  may  be 
the  better  protected  against  fire.  As  to  light  for  the  houses,  the  masters 
of  works  know  how  to  order  that  aright.  These  houses  are  in  a  Castle 
where  much  space  is  not  to  be  had,  still  there  is  room  enough  for  all 
dwellers,  for  the  houses  measure  50  feet  along  the  longer  side  and  are 
oblong  in  plan,  though  a  smaller  number  have  only  25  feet  of  frontage. 
If,  however,  more  small  houses  are  needed,  those  in  another  block 
might  be  divided,  and  out  of  each  two  might  be  made  of  the  same 
depth  but  only  25  feet  wide  in  front ;  'twould  give  room  enough. 
What  still  remaineth  to  be  considered,  I  leave  for  others  to  think 
over.  I  mark  on  the  plan  the  places  where  the  fountains  are  to  stand 
with  little  rings  and  dots  in  them." 

Diirer's  German  admirers  hotly  maintain  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  what  is  called  \}[i&  Polygonal  trace  sysX^m.  of  fortification, 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  Bastion  system.  They  consider 
the  self-flanking  polygon  of  the  New  Prussian  system  to  be 
essentially  an  invention  of  Diirer's.  According  to  them  Mont- 
alembert  did  but  follow,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the 
lines  long  ago  laid  down  by  the  Niirnberg  artist.  Diirer  in 
their  opinion  had  a  better  grasp  of  the  true  theory  of  defence 
than  the  more  loudly  trumpeted  Vauban.  Something  of  a  very 
pardonable  German  pride  no  doubt  finds  place  in  this  estimate. 
The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Diirer's  birth  called  forth 
these  studies  upon  the  artist's  military  writings,  and  German 
military  critics  could  hardly  be  expected  to  treat  even  a 
historical  subject  with  calmly  judicial  minds  in  the  year  1871. 
The  lukewarmness  of  the  French  critic  writing  in  the  preceding 
year  is  similarly  explicable,  and  the  truth  probably  lies  between 
the  two  extreme  judgments. 

Diirer,  as  a  military  engineer,  seems  to  have  more  or  less 
distinctly  recommended  four  now  generally  accepted  principles. 
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Tlic  use  of  the  polygonal  form  for  the  hiuc  of  town  fortifications. 

The  use  of  well  vcntilatid  and  lighted  taseniated  hatteries  for  the 
defence  of  trenches. 

The  use  of  bomb-proof  magazines  and  shelters. 

The  defensive  independence  of  difTerent  parts  of  a  fortress. 

To  the  lay  mind  the  vast  size  of  the  works  contcinplatcd  by 
Diircr  seems  a  preliminary  objection.  Trenches  lOO  feet  and 
more  wide,  and  massive  walls  of  masonry  as  many  feet  high  and 
almost  as  many  feet  thick  could  not  have  been  built  for  nothing. 
And  these  are  not  demanded  in  limited  quantity  but  designed 
to  surround  large  towns  in  double  rings.  Even  now,  with  our 
labour-saving  contrivances,  such  works  would  trespass  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  extravagant  War  Secretary's  estimates.  Durer 
felt  this  objection  and  did  his  best  to  reply  to  it. 

"  If  any  one  say  :  This  will  be  very  costly,  let  him  consider  the 
King  of  Egypt,  what  vast  sums  he  spent  on  the  Pyramids,  which  are 
useless,  whereas  this  expenditure  would  be  very  useful.  Moreover  if 
the  prince  hath  many  poor  folk,  who  otherwise  must  be  supported  by 
alms,  let  him  give  them  hire  for  their  day's  labour,  then  will  they  not 
dare  to  beg  and  will  be  so  much  the  less  ready  to  riot.  It  is  also  better 
for  a  prince  to  spend  much  money  and  live  in  peace  than  to  be  driven 
forth  by  his  enemy"  and  so  on. 

It  is  certain  that  Diirer  was  not  the  first  to  write  about 
Fortifications  as  modified  by  the  growth  of  artillery.  How 
much  he  owed  to  other  writers  we  cannot  say.  The  subject 
was  a  favourite  one  with  Italian  amateurs  in  the  last  half  of  the 
15th  century,  and  several  of  their  manuscript  treatises  are 
known  to  exist.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  busy  with  the  subject 
in  1502  and  1503,  and  the  work  of  Baptiste  de  la  Valle  was 
printed  in  1524.  Machiavelli's  'Art  of  War'  also  deals,  though 
only  remotely,  with  the  same  subject.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  whether  any  of  these  works  came  into  Diirer's  hands. 

German  military  men  took  little  practical  notice  of  Diirer's 
book  when  it  first  came  out.  The  bastions  by  the  Kronenburger 
Thor  and  the  Roseneck  at  Strassburg  were  built  on  the  artist's 
principles,  and  the  first  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  These 
however  seem  to  have  been  the  only  instances  in  which  those 
principles  were  put  directly  into  practice.  But  Daniel  Specklin 
is  believed  to  have  taken   Diirer  as  his   master  in  the  art  of 
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Fortification,  and  through  him  the  Franconian  artist  indirectly 
influenced  many  generations  of  German  military  engineers. 

The  publisher  of  the  Latin  edition  of  this  book  in  1535, 
fearing  to  fatigue  the  patience  of  his  reader,  introduced  a 
quotation  from  Ovid  with  the  following  words.  "  Here,  gentle 
reader,  thou  hast  the  most  elegant  description  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Sun,  out  of  the  second  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
which,  so  soon  as  Diirer's  precepts  prove  at  all  tedious  to  thee, 
thou  mayest  turn  unto  and  read."  No  such  license  being 
granted  to  a  nineteenth  century  author,  I  herewith  hasten  to 
bid  the  "gentle  reader"  farewell. 
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Ckrtain  miscellaneous  extracts  and  sketches  from  the  British 
Museum  Manuscripts,  not  printed  above,  may  be  conveniently  collected 
together  here. 

Vol,  III.,  2  2.  Two  outlines  of  the  shape  of  a  Flemish  woman's  cloak, 
inscribed,  das  ist  ci/i  ?iydcr  kndischer  frawen  viantell  bis  aivjf  d'y  erd^ 
das  teill  gehort  aivfs  ha7vbt :  das  ist  aivch  cin  nider  lc7idischcr  fraiveit 
nuDitdl.  The  part  belonging  to  the  head  is  indicated  and  the 
measures  of  length  and  breadth. 

Vol.  III.,  25.     On  half-a-leaf  (with  text  for  the  Book  of  Hiwian  Propor- 
tio?is)  is  an  inscription  for  Diirer's  own  portrait.     It  is  written  in 
Roman  Capitals. 
Imago  .   Alberti   .   Durer  .   Alemani   .   Quam  .   suis    .   met  . 

EFFINXIT    .    MANIBUS. 

Vol.  III.,  73.  The  scheme  for  a  picture.  A  picture  painted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  scheme,  not  by  Diirer,  but  doubtless  under  his 
direction,  exists  at  Anspach,  in  the  choir  chapel  of  S.  George, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Gumpert.  In  it  the  Virgin  is  represented  with 
five  swords  in  her  bosom.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  picture  in  the 
German  Museum  at  Niirnberg  (see  Holzschuher  in  A.  von  Zahn's 
Jahrbiicher  filr  Kimstwisse^ischafi,  vol.  i.  p.  361).  The  writing  is 
not  Diirer's. 

Chrishis  soil  in  der  kalter  (wine-press)  sten. 
Maria  soil  zw  der  i-echten  seiten  siefi 
Dy  engell  zw  der  lincken  seiten. 
Dr  kor  for  Maria  knieit. 
Petrus  vnden. 
Below  are  two  verses   from  Lamentations  (i.    15)  which    are 
written  on  the  picture. 

Torcular  calcavit  dominiis  virginis  filiae  juda.  trenor  prima. 
Redemisti  7ne  due  in  sangwine  tuo.  miserere  mei. 
Below  is  a  coat-of-arms. 
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Vol.    IV.,    18.      1527    ad.    t6  Juny   zii    nbriiberg.      Mein    i^antz    wil/ii( 

vnderthan  willi^  dinst  zw 

These  words  are  crossed  out  and  the  leaf  used  for  the  Fortifica- 
tion book. 

Vol.  III.,  ^\  b.     A  scrap  much  cut  away. 

...sein  er  soil  hy  glas  vnd  zewg  kawffen  so 
...en  20  Jl.  genonwten  hab — er  hat  viich 
...hab  im  befolhen  ob  im  manglen  wilrd 
...mit  im  awff sein  beger  zw  ewch. 
Ewer  williger  A.  Diirer. 

This  is  doubtless  part  of  a  rough  copy  of  Diirer's  letter  to  Wolff 
Stromer,  printed  in  full  in  Thausing  {^Diirer's  Brief e^  p.  xi.). 
Translation  see  above,  p.  126. 

Vol.  II.,  17.     Mein  freiitlichen  grus  ziv  vor  liber  h{err)  Zacharias  grooss. 
On  the  same  leaf  is  text  for  the  Human  Proportions. 

Vol.  III.,  60.    partallme  (?)  den  herzog  knye7tt. 

These  words  may  refer  to  some  picture. 

Vol.  III.,  93.      Welcher  metisch  ein  neydig  herz  hat 
das  pringt  im  awffghawften  unrat. 
These  words  are  written  below  a  sketch  of  a  colonnade  with  a 
view  of  houses  beyond,  see  illustration. 

Vol.  I.,  159.  Underneath  a  drawing  of  the  early  round-faced  woman 
(reproduced,  p.  234)  is  a  small  sketch  of  a  helmet,  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  out  of  which  rises  the  half-figure  of  a  negro  for  crest. 
The  colours  rot.,  w,  b,  are  indicated,  and  beside  it  stands  the 
direction 

EiJi  schivarzen  zopf  weis  ring  in  oren. 

Vol.  III.,  64.  On  a  torn  scrap  on  the  back  of  which  are  designs  of 
alphabets  is  a  drawing  of  a  closed  helmet  and  a  shield.  Under- 
neath are  the  words  : 

Albrecht  durer  zw  Nornberg  meiner  here7i  durn. 

Vol.  III.,  Si"^'.     An  alphabet  written  backwards. 

Vol.  II.,  3-  A  sketch  of  a  winged  cherub  holding  in  one  hand  a  key,  in 
the  other  a  plummet. 

Sideways  stand  the  words  : 


schliissel  ^   ,  ^      ,  f  geivalt 


,  ,,  ,  betewt  .       .  , 
pejiaelt  J  [  reichtiini 
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Vol.  IV,,  146  b.     Words  of  obscure  meaning 

hendech,  es  ist  sunt,  gemlich,  jahalt^ 
nein  belan^  ey  ein  sandgeschicJist. 

On  the  recto  of  the  leaf  are  human  proportion  studies. 

Vol.  III.,  165.  A  shield  on  which  is  a  rearing  horse  (see  illustration, 
p.  278).  Matter  relating  to  the  Book  of  Fortification  is  on  the 
same  leaf. 

Vol.  III.,  170.     A  heraldic  eagle  drawn  in  chalk  and  half  cut  away. 

Vol.  III.,  52*.  A  tree  with  the  words /^/;;/  corper '^xxXXt.xv  under  it.  It  is 
not  unlike  Pirkheimer's  Birke ;  see  his  arms  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS. 
Sloane,  5218,  90. 

Vol.  III.,  67  <^.  A  dragon  seen  in  profile,  with  one  claw  raised.  On  the 
same  page  is  text  for  the  Books  of  Huitiaii  Proportions. 

Vol.  IV.,  8.  An  angel  holding  a  crown  (see  illustration,  p.  278).  A 
sketch  for  the  figure  in  Maximilian's  Car  of  Triumph.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  leaf  is  text  for  the  Human  Proportions. 

Amongst  other  sketches  of  drapery  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
Vol.  I.  156,  a  few  folds  by  the  side  of  a  man's  figure. 
Vol.  II.  99  ^,  a  few  folds  below  a  woman's  figure. 
Vol.  II.  109  ^,  a  fold  below  a  woman's  figure. 
Vol.  III.  no,  a  fold  not  shaded. 

Vol.  I.  155.  By  the  side  of  early  figure  drawings  of  a  woman  is  a 
hanging  fold  repeated,  a  very  graceful  sketch. 

The  following  miscellaneous  sketches  and  scratches  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Bits  of  rock  (i.  154,  178),  Foliage  (i.  166),  a  faint  sketch  perhaps 
of  Clouds  (hi.  55  b\  a  Box  (iii.  173),  a  Vault  (111.  174  b)^  and  finally 
some  flourishes  of  the  pen  (in.  118,  iv.  151). 

The  following  dates  occur  in  the  British  Museum  MSS. 

1508.  Vol.  I.  131,  by  the  side  of  a  drawing  of  a  very  fat  female  figure. 
The  same  date  and  drawings  of  the  same  figure  are  in  Vol.  11. 

138. 

1509.  Vol.  II.  92,  next  to  a  very  early  proportional  figure. 

15 1 2.  Vol.  II.  I,  with  the  monogram,  on  a  double  leaf  on  which  there 
are  drawings  of  men  fencing.  Also  with  the  monogram  this 
date  heads  the  leaf  iv.  68  containing  studies  for  the  Introduction. 
It  stands  on  iv.  92  with  text  and  measurements  of  a  female 
figure  of  the  later  kind;  also  on  iv.  125,  likewise  containing 
measurements  of  a  female  figure. 
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[a  PP. 


K^^^i^^l 


Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  Vol.  iv.  8. 


Brit.    Mus.  MSS.  Vol.   iii.    165. 


Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  Vol.  iii.  87. 
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1513.     Vol.  I.  4  and  11.  41,  near  some  proportion  measurements; 

Vol.  II.  48,  with  monogram,  next  to  a  man's  figure  (see  p.  236) ; 
Vol.  IV.  21,  24,  74,  heading  the  Tiitrodudion. 

15 1 5.     Vol.  I.  183,  with  the  words  das  ist  recht  over  some  drawings  of  a 
head  used  in  the  First  Book  of  Human  Proportio7is. 
Vol.  III.  169,  on  a  drawing  of  an  instrument. 

1523.  Vol.  II.  44,  with  the  words  zw  Nornberg  and  Diirer's  monogram 
over  the  words  Item  disc  proporize?i  hat  albrecht  dilrer  7nit  seiner 
hant  gemacht  awffgerissen  vfid  geschribcn.     The  rest  of  the  page 

~  is  blank,  overleaf  are  the  measurements  for  a  male  figure. 

Vol.  IV.  141,  with  the  words  am  sanctits  Lticas  dag  zw  nornberg 
as  the  heading  of  the  dedicatory  letter  to  Pirkheimer. 

1524.  Vol.  III.  151,  a  neatly  shaded  arrangement  of  angles. 

1527.  Vol.  IV.  18,  with  the  words  ad.  16  Junii  zu  nornberg  over  the 
beginning  of  a  letter  above  referred  to. 


Note  to  page  37.  Just  before  going  to  press,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  article  by  Dr  Henry  Thode,  in  Xht  Ja/trbnch  dcr  K. 
Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen  (x.  3),  in  which  he  discusses  a  painting 
on  linen  in  the  Koln  Museum  (no.  523),  representing  The  Virgin 
and  Child  with  a  Pink.  He  ascribes  the  work  to  Dilrer,  and  believes 
it  to  have  been  painted  by  him  at  Colmar  in  1492.  Whether  Diirer 
or  another,  the  painter  was  clearly  under  the  influence  both  of  Martin 
Schongauer  and  of  the  Koln  School. 

DiJRER  AS  GOLDSMITH.  I  have  recently  seen,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  T.  Oldham  Barlow,  R.A.,  a  small  oval  medallion  of  fine  gold,  made 
to  be  worn  as  a  pendant.  On  one  side  it  bears  a  Head  of  Christ, 
crowned  with  Thorns,  seen  in  profile  to  the  left.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
representation  of  Christ  as  Man  of  Sorrows  standing  between  two  angels, 
who  hold  wide-spread  a  mantle  which  falls  from  His  shoulders.  The 
work  is  extremely  beautiful  and  thoroughly  Diireresque  in  design.  It  is 
confidently  ascribed  by  its  owner  to  the  hand  of  the  master  himself.  I 
incline  to  accept  the  attribution. 


IWKKR'S    RIIVMRS.  j 

"Jesus  Maria,  1509. 

"Thus  says  Albrecht  Diircr  the  painter,  who  marks  his  engravings  ; 

witli  the  monogram  A  D.  i 

"Every  soul  which  attains  everlasting  life  is  quickened  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  both  (lod  and  Man,  two  substances  in  one  person,  which 
can  only  be  believed  by  Faith  and  never  understood  by  the  human 
Reason.  j 

"The  first  Rhymes,  which  I  made  in  the  above  year,  were  two,  and  ^ 

each  had  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  other.     I  thought  I  had  ; 

succeeded  well  in  them,  as  here  follows*: 

"  Thou  mirror  of  all  Angels  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  \ 

A  ransom  for  my  sin  let  me  in  Thy  martyrdom  find.  \ 

"But  when  Wilibald  Pirkheimer  read  this,  he  laughed  at  me  and  ' 

said  that  no  rhyme  ought  to  have  more  than  eight  syllables.     So   I  j 

began  over  again  and  made  the  following  eighteen  Rhymes  with  eight  -i 

syllables  each,  I 

Strive  earnestly  with  all  thy  might, 

That  God  should  give  thee  Wisdom's  light.  ; 

He  doth  his  wisdom  truly  prove,  ! 

Whom  neither  dearth  nor  riches  move. 

And  he  shall  also  be  called  wise, 

Who  joy  and  sorrow  both  defies.  ' 

He  who  bears  both  honour  and  shame,  | 

He  well  deserves  the  wise  man's  name.  \ 

Who  knows  himself  and  evil  shuns, 

In  Wisdom's  path  he  surely  runs. 

Who  'gainst  his  foe  doth  vengeance  cherish, 

In  hell-flame  doth  his  wisdom  perish. 

i 
*  The  translations  of  the  rhymes  are  by  Mrs  Charles  Heaton,  and  are  reprinted  by 
permission  from  her  Li/e  of  Albrecht  Diirer,    As  to  the  originals  of  them,  see  Thausing's 
Diirer's  Brief e,  etc.  pp.  xiv.  and  143. 
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Who  strives  against  the  devil's  might, 
The  Lord  will  help  him  in  the  fight. 
Who  keeps  his  heart  for  ever  pure, 
He  of  Wisdom's  crown  is  sure. 
And  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart, 
Chooses  the  wise  and  better  part. 

"But  neither  did  the  above  please  Herr  Willibald  Pirkheimer. 
Then  I  begged  Lazarus  Spengler  to  put  my  meaning  into  rhymes, 
which  he  did  as  here  follows;" — with  Spengler's  rhymes,  however,  we 
are  not  concerned.  "When  he  had  sent  me  this,  he  sent  me  also  by 
Herr  Willibald  Pirkheimer  a  satirical  Poem,"  in  which  he  made  merry 
over  Diirer  turning  poet. 

"When  I  received  this  from  Lazarus  Spengler,  I  made  him  the 
following  poem  in  reply, 

In  Niirnberg  it  is  known  full  well 

A  man  of  letters  now  doth  dwell, 

My  Lord  — ,  and  worthy  among  men, 

He  is  so  clever  with  his  pen, 

And  others  knows  so  well  to  hit, 

And  make  ridiculous  with  wit ; 

And  he  has  made  a  jest  of  me. 

Because  I  made  some  poetry, 

And  of  True  Wisdom  something  wrote. 

But  as  he  likes  my  verses  not. 

He  makes  a  laughing  stock  of  me, 

And  says  I'm  like  the  Cobbler,  he 

Who  criticised  Apelles'  art. 

With  this  he  tries  to  make  me  smart, 

Because  he  thinks  it  is  for  me 

To  paint,  and  not  write  poetry. 

But  I  have  undertaken  this 

(And  will  not  stop  for  him  or  his), 

To  learn  whatever  thing  I  can, 

For  which  will  blame  me  no  wise  man. 

For  he  who  only  learns  one  thing. 

And  to  naught  else  his  mind  doth  bring, 

To  him,  as  to  the  notary, 

It  haps,  who  lived  here  as  do  we, 

In  this  our  town.     To  him  was  known 

To  write  one  form  and  one  alone. 
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Two  men  came  to  him  willi  a  need 

Tliat   he  should  (haw  ihc'm  up  a  deed  ; 

And   he  proceeded  very  well, 

Until  their  names  lie  came  to  spell  : 

(lOt/  was  the  first  name  that  perplexed, 

And   Rosenstammen  was  the  next. 

The  Notary  was  much  astonished, 

And  thus  his  clients  he  admonished, 

M)ear  friends,' he  said,  'you  must  be  wrong, 

'I'hesc  names  don't  to  my  form  belong; 

Franz  and  Fritz"*   I  know  full  well, 

l^ut  of  no  others  have  heard  tell' 

And  so  he  drove  away  his  clients, 

And  people  mocked  his  little  science. 

To  me  that  it  may  hap  not  so, 

Something  of  all  things  I  will  know. 

Not  only  writing  will  I  do. 

But  learn  to  practise  physic  too ; 

Till  men  surprised  will  say,  'Beshrew  me, 

What  good  this  painter's  medicines  do  me!' 

Therefore  hear  and  I  will  tell 

Some  wise  receipts  to  keep  you  well. 

A  little  drop  of  Alkali, 

Is  good  to  put  into  the  eye  ; 

He  who  finds  it  hard  to  hear, 

Should  man  del-oil  put  in  his  ear ; 

And  he  who  would  from  gout  be  free, 

Not  wine  but  water  drink  should  he ; 

He  who  would  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

Will  see  my  counsel  has  not  blundered. 

Therefore  I  will  still  make  rhymes, 

Though  my  friend  may  laugh  at  times. 

So  the  Painter  with  hairy  beard 

Says  to  the  Writer  who  mocked  and  jeered." 

Diirer  also  tells  of  some  mocking  verses  he  sent  in  the  year  15 lo  to 
"my  very  good  friend  Konrad  Merkel,  painter  at  Uhn,"  in  reply  to  a 
merry  letter  from  him,  but  the  verses  themselves  are  not  known.  He 
also  wrote  a  set  of  verses  "about  Good  and  Bad  Friends,"  which  com- 
mence as  follows, 

*  Equivalent  to  our  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 
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"  Who  turns  away  from  his  friend  in  need, 
He  is  not  a  true  friend  in  deed. 
Who  always  will  be  in  the  right, 
With  him  it  is  no  use  to  fight. 
He  who  is  truly  thy  good  friend 
Will  use  no  cunning  for  his  end. 
He'll  turn  thee  back  from  evil  ways, 
And  guide  thee  rightly  all  thy  days." 

A  few  proverl)s  expressed  in  rhyme  may  also  be  mentioned 

"Who  seeks  for  dirt  will  want  no  more. 
If  first  he  sweep  before  his  door. 

Each  thinks  he  knows  all  men  below. 
Though  himself  he  does  not  know. 

Who  of  his  tongue  is  not  the  master, 
Never  speaks  without  disaster. 

Who  thinks  he  sits  on  Wisdom's  stool, 
Is  doubtless  precious  near  a  fool. 

"And  after  that  I  wrote  two  rhymes  about  a  man  who  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  to  whom  I  was  true,  and  for  whose  sake  I  gave  up 
much  advantage. 

The  friend  who  always  makes  you  grieve 
That  friend  with  honour  you  may  leave." 

To  make  the  catalogue  of  Durer's  poems  complete  three  more 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  but  the  reader  shall  be  spared  a  translation  of 
them.  They  were  written  in  the  year  15 10  to  accompany  three  of 
Durer's  woodcuts  and  with  them  they  were  printed.  The  first  describes 
the  Seven  Hours  of  the  Passion  and  went  with  the  print  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion (B.  55).  The  second  contains  wise  counsels  for  the  conduct  of 
life  and  was  illustrated  with  the  woodcut  of  a  Schoobnaster  (B.  132). 
The  third  is  about  Death  and  was  printed  below  a  representation  of 
Death  and  the  Man-at-ai'ins  (B.  133).  It  is  worth  note  that  all  Durer's 
rhymes  were  written  in  the  years  1509  and  15 10.  No  original  manu- 
script of  them  is  known,  but  copies  of  all  the  poems,  with  the  little 
autobiographical  notes  above  translated,  exist  or  existed  in  several 
private  collections  at  Niirnberg.  One  such  copy,  printed  by  von  Murr, 
was  entitled  "Rhymes  made  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  world-renowned 
artistic  painter  of  Niirnberg,  copied  from  his  own  manuscript." 
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